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SOCRATES's Arolocr. 


NSN Eutyphron we ſaw how Socrates at- 
A —I tack'd the Superſtition of the Arhenians 
2 I 16s and Plurality of their Gods, by expo- 
ing the Ridiculouſneſs of the Fable, 
Fay WJ, 7 

2 


#S with which their Divinity was ſtuffd; 
= and by that means endeavouring to 
bring 'em to the Knowledge of the true God. They 
were a People devoted to Idolatry, and always upon 
their Guard againſt Innovations; witneſs the Ats of 
the Apoſiles ; where we ſee the Athenians, who were 
dilturb'd at the Preaching of St. Paul, 
cry'd out, He ſeemeth to be a Setter- Ch. 17. 18, 
forth of flrange Gods, Now a People 
thus diſpos'd could not but be alarm'd by a Doctrine ſo 
oppoſite to their Errors, But that was not the firſt 
Spring of their Hatred of Socrates, 'The Vertue and 
Vol, II. Az generous 
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generous Liberty of that wiſe Man, procur'd him many 
ſecret Enemies, who, in order to get rid of a publick 
Cenſor, that always twitted them with their Vices, de- 
cry'd him underhand, as being an impious Fellow tha: 


meddled with ſuſpected Sciences, and taught the Way o 


promoting Injuſtice. Ariſtaphanes was the molt ſervice- 
able Inſtrument in ſpreading that Calumny. His Co. 
medy of the Clouds had ſuch an abſolute Influence up- 
on the People, that it mov'd them to receive the Accu 
ſation brought againſt this Philoſopher more than twenty 
Years after, branding him for a profligate Wretch that 
introduc'd new Deities, The Cauſe being formal!) 
brought to a Trial, Socrates was obliged to appear be 
fore his Judges, and anſwer thoſe two ſorts of Accuſers. 
'T was above alt upon this Occaſion, as being the laſt Act 
of kis Life, that he admirably kept ap the Character ot 
an ancient Philoſopher, endow'd with a divine Spirit, 
and a conſummate Wiſdom ; who never did an unadv1s'd 
Action, nor ſpoke ſo much as one Word amiſs Even 
Death itſelf, when threaten'd and preſented to his View, 
cou'd not oblige him to depart one Minute from the Path: 
of Vertue and Juſtice, He ſpeaks downright of his Inno- 
cence, and does not ſtoop to the cowardly baſe methods 
of begging Votes, that were then in uſe, He emplor: 
neither the Artifice nor Varniſh of human Elaquence . 
he has no recourſe to Supplications and Tears; he does 
not bring his Wife and Children to ſoſten the Judg*«: 
with their Groans and Lamentations. His Defence 
does not ſavour of any thing that's cringing, coward!» , 
bace or little. His Diſcourſe is high, maſculine, ger 
rous, and becoming the Liberty of a Philoſopher. He 
gave in his Defences with ſo much Plainneſs and Simpli- 
city, that ſome of the Ancients took Occaſion from 
thence to ſay, that he did not clear himſelf of the Charge 
is true he did not ſpeak as Perſons upon their Try. 
us'd to do. He contented himſelf with {peaking to ta 
Judges as he us'd to do in common Diicourſe, and wit! 
propoſing ſome Queſtions to his Accuſe;s. So that! 
Part was rather a familiar Diſcourſe, than a ſtudy'd Ha 
rang, which did not {uit with his Genius, However 

ev 
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even this his careleſs Apology was true and to the pur- 
poſe. Plato, who was then preſent, afterwards gather'd 
it into a Body : and without adding any thing to the 
Truth, form'd it into a Diſcourſe, ſet off with an Ele- 
quence almoſt Divine; which, to my Mind, does inf- 
nitely ſurpaſs all the Maſterpieces of that Nature yet 
known. No other Work can ſhew ſo much Candor and 
Ingenuity, join'd with ſo much Force. But, after al!, 
the moſt admirable thing in his Diſcourſe is not its Elo- 
quence, but the fine Sentiments 'tis full of. Here Ge- 
neroſity, Reaſon, Piety, and Juſtice, are diſplay'd wich 
all their Splendor ; and the Maxims ſcatter'd here and 
there may juſtly be reckon'd Sacred. Who would nct 
wonder at this Leſſon of Socrates ? viz. That a Priſc- 
rer arraign'd ought not to make it hi, Buſineſs to raie 
the Pity of the Fudge; that he ct to affect himty 
his Reaſons, and nit by his Requefis ; and procure an 
Abſelution by Fuſtice, and not by Faweur : jor a Judge 
is not plac'd on the Bench to olhige People ty wialating the 
Laws, but to do Fuſtice purſuant to them. He fewears 
to this Purpoſe, and his Oath ought to be inviclabic. 
Now an honeft Man foou!d not follicit his Tudge le be 
guilty of Perjary ; and à Fudge ſhould not ſuſfer himſclf 
to 42 inveigled : Elſe, two innocent Perſons will be- 
come two Criminals, He teaches, that an honeit Man 
ought always to Rand to his Pot, let the impending 
Danger be ever fo great: that he ought to obey bis 
Superiors, and part with his Liſe when they demand it. 
For, fays he, there's nothing more criminal and ſcauda- 
lous, than to diſebey Superior Porwers, achether God er 
Max. He teaches us not to fear Death ; but Shame, 
which purſues Men more ſwiſtly than Death itſelf, He is 
of Opinion, that our ordinary Exerciſe ſhould be, dif- 
courſing of Vertue, and patting ourſelves to the Teſt of 
its Rules; for a Life without Examination is no Life 
at all, In one Word, this Apology is a perfect Model of 
the due Conduct of an honeſt Man in all the Conditions 
ct. Life, and eſpecially of the Manner how a Perſon un- 
JaHy accus'd ought to defend himſelf, Sh: 
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Several Perſons who aſſiſted in the Court upon thi: 
Occaſion, drew up Socrates's Apology ; in which every 
one produc'd the Arguments that occur'd to his Memory, 
or thoſe that affected him moſt ; and all of them kep: 
true to the lofty and magnanimous Temper of this Philo- 
ſopher. After all the reſt, Xenophon compiled one upon 
the Relation of Hermogenes, the Son of Hipponicus, fo. 
he himſelf was not then at Athens. Time has robb'd u- 
of 'em all, except Plato's and Xenopbhon's; but 'tis ap- 
parent that the one of theſe is much ſhort of the other. 
In the firſt we meet with all the Force of the greatel! 
Diſciple of Szcrates, a Diſciple that was preſent, and 
came near to the true Original : whereas the other pre- 
{ents us with the Hand of a Diſciple that was abſent 
and goes upon an imperfet Copy. However, even 
this imperfect Copy is evidence that the Paſſages relate 
by Plato are true; for Xenophon does not only go upon 
the ſame Jdeas of things, but likewiſe aſſures us, that 
Socrates ſpoke as he ſays he did. 

Do but oder ve, ſays Montagne , by what Reaſon: 
Socrates rouſes up his Courage to the Hazards of Mar 
Gi evhat Arguments he fortifies his Patience again} 
Catlumny, Twranny and Death. You will find nothing 
in a'l this borrow'd from Arts and Sciences. The n- 
ples may there diſcern their own Means and Power. 
Zis not poſſible more to retire, or to creep more low, H. 
has done human Nature a great Kinaneſi, in ſhewing 1/ 
ow much it can do of itſelf. His Plea is plain an 
prerile, but of an unimaginable Height, and offer d i: 
the laft extremity. His Way of arguing is equally ad 
mirable for its Simplicity and its Force. 'Tis an after 
matter to ſpeak like Ariſtotle, and live like Cæſar, than 
to ſpeak and live as Socrates did. Here lies the greateſ! 
Difficulty, and the laſt Degree of Perfection, that no Ar! 


Can improve. 


Lt — — 


From thence tis evident, ſays Xenephon, that Secrates truly 
ſpoke in that Faſhion, 
t Book 3» Chap. 12. 


Bu: 


Socrates's Apology. 7 
But before I launch into the Apology, twill be neceſ- 
fary to ſay ſomething ef the familiar Spirit that govern'd 
Socrates, Which has made ſo much Noiſe in the World. 
Some look'd upon it as Chimera and Fiction; others 
gave very different Accounts of it. 5 

Tis needleſs to obſerve, that the Opinion of Plato, 
aſſigning to every Man, from his very Birth, a particular 
Genius, or Angel, to take care of him, 1s a Ray of the 
Truth taught in the Holy Scriptures, where we hear of 
Men conducted by Angels, and Jeſus Chriſt himſelf ſay- 
ing, that the Angels of little Children do ſe the Face 
of God in Heaven without interruption. That cannot 
be queſtioned, Upon which Account, || Origen uſes 
thoſe as Calumniators, who would brand the Familiar 
of Socrates for a Fable. A certain Proof that he was 
truly guided by a good Genius, is, that all his Life long 
he was pious, temperate, and juſt ; that in all Cafes he 
always join'd in with the. right Side ; that he never in- 
jur'd any Man; that he always proclaim'd War again{t 
Vice, and attack'd falſe Religions; that the whole buit- 
neſs of his Life was to make Men more honeſt, and ac- 
quaint 'em with Truth and Juſtice. ; 

The only Difficulty is, to know how this Familiar gave 
him'to underſtand its meaning, and what was the Nature 
of that divine Voice. Doubtleſs Inſpiration was the 
Manner of Conveyance. And Plutarch naturally lead; 
us to that Thought, where he ſpeaks of the Miracles re- 
counted .in Homer, who oftentimes introduces Deities 
coming to ſuccour Men, and to inſpire them with the 
knowledge of what they ought to do or avoid. His 
Words are theſe: * Ve muſt either deny the Deity the 
Title of à moving Cauſe, or any Principle of our Opera- 
tions; or elſe own that it has ne other Way of ſuccour- 


|| In the 6th Book againſt Cells. 2 
+ In the Lite of Cœrialanus. 
* Here Plutarch is out, in giving too narrow a Compaſs to the 


Means by which God may ſuccour Men. See the Remark, upon 
that Paſſage, 
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ing Men, and co-operating wirh them, than by calling 
up and determining the Will, by the Ideas it conveys 
into us. For it does not puſh or aft upon our Bodies; it 
influences neither our Hands nor our Feet ; but by Vir- 
tue of certain Principles and Ideas, which it calls up 
coithin ut, it flirs up the aFfive Faculty of our Soul ; and 
either puſhes on our Wil, or elſe checks it, aud turns it 
another My. 

But ſome will object, that at this Rate it was not a 
Voice. It was a Voice; that is, an Impreſſion upon 
the imaginative Faculty of the Soul: ſuch as happens 
often while one's aſleep, and ſometimes when awake; 
when one fancies that he hears and ſees, tho' at the ſame 
Time he hears nothing, and ſees as little. This was the 
Opinion that Plutarch entertain'd. For he ſays, * that 
S>crates was a Man of a clear Head, of an eaſy and calm 
Temper ; that 1s, he was not mov'd by Trouble, nor 
diſquieted by Paſſion, and conſequently was entirely dif- 
pos'd to liſten to the Suggeſtions of that Gezzus, which 
by Virtue of its Light alone influenc'd the underſtand- 
ing Part of the Soul, and made the ſame Impreſſion up- 
on it that a Voice does after it has paſs'd thro' the Organs 
et the Body, Twas this Voice that Homer ſo admira- 
bly deſcribes, when ſpeaking of the Dream that came 
upon Azamemnon, he ſays, that a divine Viice ſurround- 
e Lim. 

There is yet another Difficulty behind : Tis, why 
this Voice had only the Power of diverting Socrates 
from things, and never egg'd him on to any thing: for 
Marcilius Ficinus is certainly out, in pretending to give 
ſ:ch a miſterious Account of the Matter, as if the Genius 
of Secrates never puſh'd him on, becauſe he was not o. 
a martial Spirit, and always diſſuaded him, becauſe he 
was naturally heavy: as if the divine veing had only 
given him the Light to deny, and not to afirm. This 
is the Way to elude the Argument, by ſplitting upon 
greater Difficulties, or pinning the Controverſy upon 
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idle and frivolous Diſtinctions. The more reaſonable and 
natural Account of the Matter, is, that Socrates was ver- 
tuo s to the laſt Degree, and always bent to take up with 
whatever he took to be fair and honeſt; that upon other 
Scores, he had no buſineſs to mind, but to live a ſimple 
and uniform Life, and conſequently had no other oc- 
caſion but to be reſerv'd and backward, when his Rea- 
ſon offer'd to ſollicit him either to paſs a falſe Judgment, 
or to make a wrong Step. 

In the Latin Tranſlations, this Apology is cover'd 
with Obſcurity, becauſe the Tranſlators have not taken 
Care to divide it, and did not perceive that it was made 
at three ſeveral Times, which are diſtintly pointed to 
ia the Ttanſlation I now preſent you with, 
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of Know not, Athenians, what Impreſſion the 
he Fe Harangues of my Accuſers have made upon 
ly you: For my Part, I own, that they have 
TE SD almoſt made me ſorget myſelf; ſo art 
on fully are their Reaſons colour'd and fer 
on off. And yet, I can aſſure you, they have 


not ſpoke one Word of Truth. | 
But of all their Calumnies, that which ſurprizes me 
molt, is, that they counſel you to beware of being ſe- 
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duc'd by my Eloquence, * and endeavour to Work you 
into a great Opinion of it. For certainly it is the height 
of Impudence, not to fear the ſhame of having the Lye 
given them; which I am about to do, by ſhewing that 
I am not at all eloquent, unleſs they call him eloquent 
who can ſpeak nothing but the Truth. If that be their 
Plea, I own myſelf a great Orator, but not after their 
Faſhion ; for I once more tell you, that they have not 
ſpoke one Word of truth : And I am now about to dif- 
cover to you the naked Truth, in common and ſimple 
Expreſſions, without the Ornaments of the queint Turns 
and pick'd Terms that ſet off their Diſcourſes. For I 
have this Confidence in myſelf, that I ſpeak the Truth, 
and none of you ought to expect any thing elſe from 
me ; and it would be very unſuitable for one of my 
Age to come before you, like a School-By»y with a 
ſtudy'd Harangue upon a fabulous Subject. 

| Wherefore the only Favour I deſire and beg of you, 
is, that when you find my Defences given in the moſt 
ordinary and common Terms and Ways of Expreſſion, 
tuch as I am always wont to make uſe of in my ordina- 
ry Interviews with you on the Exchange and Publick 
Banks, and the other Places where I us'd to meet you 
often ; my Requeſt is, that when ye find it ſo, ye would 
not be ſurpriz'd or incens'd againſt me, for I am about 
to tell you the Matter of Fact juſt as it ſtands. 

Tho' I am now ſeventy Years old, yet this is the firſt 
Time that ever I enter'd this Hall: Il am a Stranger to 
it, unacquainted with its Language and Cuſtoms. Now 
were I a Foreigner, you would readily grant me the 
Favour of giving in my Defences in the Language and 
Manner of my own Country, In like Manner I now 
beg of you, as a Stranger to this Hall, and I think my 
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„ They cry'd up his Eloquence, in order to aggravate the In- 
juſtice they charged upon him alledging, that he confounded the 
Ideas of Juſtice, and taught the Way of putting a good Face upon 
bad Cauſes, 
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petition is juſt, that you'd grant me the ſame Favour, 
and overlook my Ways of Expreſſion, which 3 
are not ſo good as others (tho' after all, it is poſſible 
they may be better) and only to mind whether | ſpeak 
juſtly or not: for that ought to be the chief View of a 
judge, as the greateſt Vertue of an Orator conſiſts in 
ſpeaking nothing but the Truth. 

'Tis but reaſonable that I ſhould firſt begin to anſwer 
the Charges of my firſt Accuſers, and afterwards come 
up with the latter in their Order: For I have had a 
great many Accuſers before this Court theſe ſeveral 
Years, and all of 'em have advanc'd nothing but what's 
falſe. I am more afraid of my old Accuſers, than of 
Anytus and his Complices. It is true, the latter diſplay 
a great deal of Eloquence ; but the others are more 
to be regarded, ſince they accoſted you from your In- 
fancy, and wheedled you into a Belief of what Ca- 
jumnies they pleaſed. 

They told you, there was one Socrates, a wiſe Man, 
that inquir'd into the Actions of the Heavens, and the 
hidden 'Treaſures in the Boſom of the Earth; who has 
ſuch a dextrous Way of perplexing the Ideas of Juſtice 
and Truth, that he can make a bad Cauſe a good one. 

'The Men who ſpread thoſe falſe Rumours are my moſt 
dangerous Enemies; for thoſe who liſten to their Sur- 
miſes, are over-perſuaded that Philoſophers taken u 
with ſuch Inquiries, believe no Gods. Beſides, the/e 
Accuſers are very numerous, and they have had a long 
while to concert their Plot ; they are now very ancient, 
and took Occaſion to prepoſſeſs you with that Opinion, 
in an Age that generally is too credulous: For ycu were 
then bu: Infants for the moſt Part, or at molt in the firit 
Years of your Youth, when they laid their Accuſation 
againſt me before you, and carried it on at their own leiſure, 
without any Oppoſition : And, which is yet more unjuſt, 
I am not allow'd to know my Accuſers. They get off 
with ſetting up a Comedian at the Head of the Charge, 
while all thoſe, who through Envy or Malice have 
wrought you into a Belief of theſe Falſhoods, and cen 
tinue ſtill underhand to throw the ſame Calumnies about; 
(hele 
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theſe Men I fay, are allow'd to lie conceal'd : So that 
I have neither the Power of calling them to account be- 
ore you, nor the Pleaſure of refuting them in your pre- 
ſence ; and the only Way of defending myſelf, is, to 
2 with a Shadow, and ſpeak againſt I do not know 
whom. 

Wherefore conſider, Athenians, that I am now to 
encounter two Sorts of Accuſcrs, thoſe who arraign'd me 
a great while ago, and thoſe who ſummon'd me late- 
iv ; and I intreat you to believe that I lie under a ne- 
cefſity of giving in my Anſwers immediately to the fiſt 
{ort. 

Now is the Time then, that Jam to defend myſelf, 
and in ſo ſhort a Space of Time, I am to endeavour to 
root cut of your Minds a Calumny, that you have en- 
t-rtain'd a long while, and which has taken deep Root in 
them. I wiſh with all my heart that my Defences could 
promote your Advantage as well as my own, and that 
my Apology might ſerve ſome more important Deſign, 
than that of juſtifying myſelf: But I perceive the Diſh- 
culties that lie in the Way; and am not ſo blind as not 
to ſce, where all this Buſtle will terminate. God's Will 
be done. My Buſineſs is to obey the Law, and defend 
myſelf. 

To return to the firſt Original of the Charge, upon 
which I am ſo much decry'd, and which inſpir'd Me!/:izs 
with a Boldneſs to arraign me before you; let's ſee what 
was the Plea of theſe my firſt Accuſers: * For their 
Charge muſt be put into Form, as if it were writ, and 
Affidavits made, Tis this: Socrates is an impious Man; 
«vith a criminal Curicf'y he pretends to penetrate inlo 
al! that paſſis in the Heawins, and to fathom what's 
contain'd in the Boxwel: of the Earth. Ile has the way 


of grving the Aſcendant to Injuftice; and is not content 
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1 Seccrates treats the Calumnies of Arifophanes and his firſt Ene- 
nies, as if it were a juſt Charge formally preſented upon Oath ; for 
both the Accuſer and the Priſoner are obliged to ſwear, that 
they would advance nothing but Truth: And this they call'd 
e 1001s 
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to reſerve theſe Secrets to himſelf, but communicates 
them te others. 

This is the Accuſation: The Heads of which you have 
ſeen in the Comedy of Ariflophanes, where one Socra- 
tes is repreſented as hung up in a Baſket, giving out 


W that he walks upon the Winds; with many other ſuch 


fooliſh Advances. Now theſe are Secrets that I am alto- 


gether a Stranger to; I never gave my Mind to theſe ſub- 
lime Sciences: Not that I deſpiſe them, or contemn 


© thoſe who are well vers'd in 'em, if any ſuch there be, leſt 


Melitus ſhould thereupon charge me with new Crimes ; 
I would only give you to know, that I never meddled 


with theſe Sciences, as moſt of you can witneſs. 


Since ye have ſo often convers'd with me, and that 
there is ſo great a Number of you who know me, I con- 


ö jure you to declare, if ever you heard me ſpeak of theſe 


things, either directly or indirectly. This may furniſh you 
with certain Evidence, that all the other Articles of my 
Indictment are of a Piece with this, as being downright 
Untruths. And if ever you heard that [ either taught, 
or requir'd a Reward for ſo doing, I'll juſtify it to be a 
downright Calumny. 

Not that I diſparage thoſe who are capable to in- 
ſtruct and teach Men, ſuch as Gorgias of Leonti, Prodi- 
cus of Ceos, and Hippias of Ela a. For thele great Men 
have a wonderful Talent of perſuading and retaining all 
the Youth of whatever City they go to; young Men 
that might apply themſelves to which of their own Coun- 
try-men they have a Mind to, without any Charge, are 
ſo influenc'd by them, that they quit their own Country- 
men, and adhere to them only, paying round Sums, and 
acknowledging infinite Obligations beſides, I have like- 
wiſe heard, that there's yet another very ingenious Ma- 
iter in this City, who came from Paros; for I met him 
t'other Day in the Houle of a Man that ſpends more 
upon Sophiſters, than all the other Citizens put together; 
I mean Callias: Where happening to ſpeak of Callias's 
two Sons, I addreſs'd myſelf to Jim in this Faſhion ; 
Had you two young Horſes, would not you want to 
put them into the Hands of ſome ſkilful Man, and pay 
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him well, for making them handſome, and giving them 
all the good Qualities they ought to have? And would 
not this ſkilful Man be ſome good Groom, or expert Hul- 
bandman ? Now you have two Children, what Matter 
have you pitch'd upon for them? Whom have we in 
Town, that's well vers'd in human and political Vertues ? 
For doubtleſs you have conſider'd that Queſtion already, 
upon the Account of your Children. Teil me then, if 
you know of any? Yes, doubtleſs, reply'd Callzas, 
Who is it, ſaid I ; what Country is he of; and what 

are his Demands ? "Tis Even, reply'd 
|| Fifty Crowns. he, from Paros: He demands || 5 Mi. 

nr. Whereupon I told him, Ewenus 
was happy, provided it was true that he knew the Art, 
and could impart it to others. 

As for me, Gentlemen, were I poſſeſs'd of ſuch En- 
dowments, I ſhould be proud of 'em, and glory in them : 
But ſuch is my Misfortune, I have no Title to them. I 
perceive you'll be ready to reply, * But what have ye dune 
then, Socrates, and what occaſion'd theſe Calumnies you 
are charg d avith ? Had you never done more than 
your F ellow-Citizens, nor meddled with further Buff. 
neſs, theſe Reports of you would never have had a being. 
Tell us therefore how the Matter fande, that wwe may 
not paſs an unadvis'd Sentence. This, [ take it, is a juſt 
Objection: Wheretore I'll endeavour to lay before you 
the Occaſion of my being ſo much decry'd and talked. of. 
Give ear to me, and aſſure yourſelves, that Ill ſpeak 
nothing but Truch. 

The Ditrepute I lie under, is only occaſion'd by a Sort 
of Wiſdom within me. But what is this Wiſdom ? Per- 
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* Thus the Words 7600) N £51 TY va are to be render'd ; 
and not as de Serres does, wiz. Yucanam hac eft tua Res What's 
your Buſineſs then? The Judges knew very well what was Socra- 
tes's Buſineſs, and conſequently can't be ſuppoſed to put that 
Queſtion to him. But it is very probable they might aſk him what it 

vas that brought him thither, or what he had done to merit thoſe 
Calumnies. Marcilius Ficinus was better acquainted with the Spirit of 


the Greek Language, for he render'd it, Quodnam tuum oft Opus ? 1 
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haps 'tis merely human Prudence, for I run a great Riſk 
of being poſſeſs'd of none elſe: whereas thoſe Men 1 
mention'd but now, are wiſe above a human Pitch. 

[ can ſay nothing to this laſt Sort of Wiſdom, becauſe 
I am a Stranger to it; and thoſe who charge it upon me, 
are Liars, and mean only to injure my Reputation. But 1 
beg that you Athenians would not be ſtartled, if I ſeem 
to ſpeak a little favourably of myſelf: I ſhan't advance 
any thing upon my own Authority, but thall produce an 
unexceptionable Author to vouch on my behalf. For a 
Witneſs of mv Wiſdom, ſuch as it 1s, I refer you to the 
God himſelf that preſides at Delphi. You are all ac- 
quainted with Cherephon, who was my Companion from 
my Infancy, and had the like Intimacy with mot of you. 
He accompany*d you in your Exile, and return'd along with 
you. So that ye can't but know what Sort of a Man CH. 
rephon was, and how eager in all his Undertakings. One 


Day, being at Delphi, he had the Boldneſs to aſk the O- 


racle (once more I beg you would not be ſurpriz'd with 


. what I am about to ſay) I ſay, he put this 3 to 


the Oracle. Whether there was ever a Man in the World 


more wiſe than 1? The Prieſteſs made anſwer, that 
there was none. His Brother, who is yet alive, can aſ- 
ſure you that this is true. Wherefore, 1 intreat you, A. 


thenians, to conſider ſeriouſly the Reaſon why 1 preſent 


vou with an Account of all theſe Things: For, it is only 
to ſhew you the Spring of thole falſe Rumours, that have 
taken Air againſt me. 


When I heard the Oracle's Anſwer, I put the Queſtion 


to myſelf; What does the God mean? What is the hid- 
| den Senſe that lies couch'd under theſe Words? For, I 
am ſenſible, that J am intitled to no Wiſdom, neither 
{ {ſmall nor great. What then does the God mean in 


giving me out for the wiſeſt of Men, 
liince a Deity cannot lye ? Thus I con- Gods cannot lye. 


| tinued a long Time in Suſpence about 


the meaning of the Oracle, till at laſt, after a great deal 
of Trouble, it came in my mind to make this Trial. 1 
went to one of our Citizens, that paſſes for one of the 
wiſeſt men in the Town, and hop'd that by inſtancing him, 

as 
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as being a Perſon more wiſe than I, I ſhould refute the 
Oracle. When 1 examin'd this Man, who was one of 
our greateſt Politicians, and whoſe Name, I know 1s a 
ſufficient recommendation; I found that all the World 
look'd upon him as a wiſe Man, and that he had the like 
Thoughts of himſelf, but in Effect was no ſuch Man. 
After this Diſcovery, I made it my Buſineſs to convince 
him, that he was not the Man he took himſelf to be. 
Now this was the Occaſion which render'd me odious to 
this Man, and to all thoſe who aſſiſted at that inter- 
view. 

When I parted with him, I reaſon'd with myſelf, and 
{aid to myſelf, I am wiſer than this Man. *Tis poſſible, 
that neither he ror I know any thing that's good or va- 
luable: But ſtill there's this Difference: he is poſſeſs'd 
with an Opinion of his own Knowledge, tho' at the 
ſame Time he knows nothing; But I, 2s I know no- | 
thing, ſo I pretend to know as little. So that upon | 
this Score, I thought mvielf a little wifer than he, be-. 
Cauſe I did not think that I knew what I did not know. | 

After that I viſited another that pafs'd for a wiſer ' 

\ 
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— 
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Man than the former; but found him in the ſame Cir. 

cumſtances, and by that Diſcovery gain'd new Enemies. 

| However, this did not diſcourage me. I continued to 
. make the ſame Experiment upon others. I was ſenſible 
that by io doing, I drew Hatred upon myſelf, which I 7 

gave me ſome rouble, becauſe I dreaded the Confſe- 
nences of it, But I was convinc'd that I was bound to I 
prefer the \ oice of God to all Conſiderations, and to q 
| apply myſelf to the moſt reputable Men, Ib 
"Tis a cemmon in order to find out its true meaning. 
thing, thoſe wiv And now that I muſt tell you, O Athe- 
are knen nian, the Truth, the whole reſult of 
the moſt wife, my Inquiry was this: All thoſe who ſ 
paſs'd for the wiſeſt Men, appear'd to 
me to be infiniiely leſs diſpos'd to Wiſdom, than thoſe 
who were not at all ſo eſteemed. | " 
To continue the Account of all my Adventures, in . 
Order to retute the Oracle: Having viſited all the great D 
Stateſmen, I adereſs'd myſelf to the Poss, both 'I'ra- 
gedians, 
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gedians, Dithyrambicks and others; J made no Que- 
tion, but I ſhould be catch'd napping, as the Saying is, 
by finding myſelf far more ignorant than they. I took 
up ſome of their moſt elaborate Performances, and put 
the Queſtion to them, what was their Meaning, what Plot 
or Deſign they carried on in theſe Pieces? as if | 


meaned to be inſtructed. Indeed, Athenians, I am 


aſham'd to tell you the Truth: But after all, ſince I muſt 
out with it, there was not ove Man of the whole Com- 
pany that was not more capable to diſcourſe of, and 


| align Reaſons for the Poems, than their reſective Au- 
| thors. Thus in a little Space of Time, I diſcover'd that 


+ Poets do not carry on their Work by the Meaſures of 
Wiſdom, but by a Sort of Enthuſiaſm, and certain Im- 
pulſes of Nature, like Prophets and Divines, that ſpeak 
of a great many fine Things which they LEAR | 
do not underſtand. The Poets ſeem'd This "ol ou 
to me to be caſt in the ſame Mould ; _— bend 4 
and at the ſame Time, I perceiv'd that in his Life. 
by Reaſon of their Poetry, they look'd 
upon themſelves as the wiſeſt of Men, and admirably 
well vers'd in all other Things, that have no Relation to 
their Buſineſs, and which they do not at all underſtand. 
Then I turn'd my Back upon em, being convinc'd that I 
was above them, upon the ſame Score that entitled me t9 
a Preference before the great Politicians, 

Having done with the Poets, to conclude my Inquiry, 
] addreſs'd myſelf to the Tradeſmen. When I accoſted 
them, I was fully convinc'd that I underſtood nothing 
belonging to their Profeſſion, and that I ſhould find them 
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* The Poets, who compiled Hymns to the Honour of Bacebat, 
were ſo called, Theſe Dithyrambs were full of a ſublime Rage, 
and conſiſted of bold and new-coin'd Words, And accordingly, 
in order to be ſucceſsful in compiling em, there was a Neceflity cf 
being tranſported with Fury and Enthuſiaſm. Sce our Remarks 
upon the 2d Ode of the 4th Book of H:race, 

+ Poenis are not made by human Wiſdom, but by a Sort of 
NN Inſpiration; as Srcratcs makes it out in the Dialogue 
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to be Men of clear Underſtandings and ready Parts 
And indeed, I was not deceivd. They knew all that 
I was ignorant of, and upon that Score were infinitely 
wiſer than I. But after all, O Athenians, the wiſeſt 
among them ſeem'd to fall foul upon the ſame Shelve 
with the Poets. For every Man of em preſum'd ſo 
far upon his Succeſs in the Way of his Buſineſs, that he 
fancied himſelf to be admirably well vers'd in greater 
Matters : And this extravagant Fancy alone obſcur'd 
their other commendable Qualities. 

Then I put the Queſtion to myſelf as arguing on the 
behalf of the Oracle; whether I ſhould rather chuſe to 
continue ſuch as I was, without either the Knowledge 
of that Sort of Men, or their Ignorance; or to be en- 
titled to both, and reduc'd to the ſame Category 
with them? I anſwer'd, both for myſelf, and for the 
Oracle, That it was infinitely preferable to continue as [ 
was. This, Gentlemen, is the Source of that dangerous 
and mortal Hatred and Enmity, which raiſed all the Ca- 
lumnies I am now charg'd with, and chriſten'd me 75. 


Wife. For all who hear me, believe that I know all 


things : and by Virtue of that Knowledge, am enabled 
to diſcover and expoſe the Ignorance of others. But I am 
of Opinion, that there's none truly wiſe, 
.God alone is but God himſelf ; and that the Oracle 
8 mean'd ſo much, in giving us to know, 
that the moſt extent of human Wiſdom is no great 
Matter; or, rather, that it is juſt nothing. And as for 
the Oracle's mentioning Socrates, doubtleſs my Name 
: was only propos'd as an Inſtance ; 
20 OK ſignifying to all Men, that the wiſeſt 
* en. among them, is he, who, like Socrates, 
diſclaims all Wiſdom in himſelf. 
Having fix d upon this Truth, I purpos'd to fortify 
the Idea yet more, and to obey God, in carrying on 


— 
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* This Preſumption of the Athenian Tradeſmen, is a ſufficient 
Evidence of the Spirit of the People of Athens, They loved to 
meddle with and judge of every thing. , 
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my Enquiry, not only among my own Countrymen, but 
= l:kewiſe among Strangers; in order to try if I could meet 
with any that were truly wiſe; and in caſe I found none, 
to act the Part of an Interpreter to the Oracle, and con- 
= vince the World that they are Strangers to Wiſdom. 
This my Deſign does ſo engroſs both my Time and my 
& Thoughts, that I have not Leiſure either to meddle in 
publick Buſineſs, or to take care of my private Affairs: 
ind thus my Circumſtances are ſo narrow in the World, 
oy reaſon of that continual Service and Worſhip * which 
| | render to God. 


Beſide, a great many young Gentlemen, who are 
:ome of rich Families, and have Time at Command, do 


willingly engage to follow me, and take ſo much Plea- 


ure in obſerving the Method in which I confute all 
other Men, that they afterwards endeavour to imitate me 
n baffling thoſe they engage with: and it is not to be 
loubted but that they meet with a plentiful Harveſt, by 
eaſon of the infinite Number of thoſe vain Men, who 
ancy they know all things, tho' at the ſame Time they 
now nothing, or at leaſt very little. 

All thoſe whom they convince of their Ignorance, 
ave their Eyes upon me, and not upon them ; and 
zire it out, that there's one Socrates, à prefligate and 
ramous Wretch, who corrupts the Youth: and if any 
Jody aſks them what Socrates does, or what he teaches, 
hey know nothing of the Matter ; but to avoid being at 
ſtand, they have recourſe to theſe frivolous Reproaches 
hat are commonly caſt upon Philoſophers, viz. That 
'e dives into the Heavens and the Boſom of the Earth ; 
hat he believes in no God, and colours bad Cauſes with a 
00d Countenance. For they dare not tell the True 
latter of Fact, that Socrates is too hard for them, and 
poſes them for making a Shew of knowing what they 
o not know. Thus it came to paſs, that my ambitious, 


oO 


* By the Worſhip and Service done to God, he means the Pains 
took in convincing the World that they have no Wiſdom, and 
ut God alone is entitled to it. 
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violent, and numerous Enemies, ſupported by a mutual 
Union, and back'd by an Eloquence capable to ſeduce 
Men, did a great while ago ſuggeſt to you the Calum: 
nies they had forg'd againſt me; and now have taken 
off and inveigled Melitus, Anitus, and Lycon. Meli 
tus ſtands by the Poets; Arytus repreſents the Politicians 
and Tradeſmen ; and Tycbs appears for the Orators. 80 
that you ſee I had Reaſon to teil you in the Beginning of 
my Diſcourſe, that I ſhou'd look upon it as a great Mi. 
racle, if in ſo ſhort a Time I could unhinge a Calumny 
that has had ſo much Time to take root and fortify itſell 
in your Minds. | 

This, Athenians, is the whole and the naked Truth. 
I conceal nothing from you, and I diſguiſe as little : tho 
at the ſame Time I am not ignorant, that all my Advan- 
ces upon this Score do but exaſperate the Wound. But 
even that is ſufficient Evidence that I ſpeak the Truth, 
and point to the true Source of theſe Imputations. As 
often as ye'll take the Pains to convaſs them, whether 
now or at another 'Time, you'll be fully convinc'd that it 
is ſo. And this, I take, is a ſufficient Apology again 
my firſt Accuſers. 

Jam now come up with the latter, and ſhall endes. 
vour to anſwer Melitus; who, if the World will take hi 
Word for't, is a very honeſt Man, and very affectionate 
to his Country, To draw up the Indictment in Form, a 
I did in Anſwer to the firſt ; the Purport of it is this: 
Socrates ig guilty of unjuſt Things. He corrupts the Yaulh 
by not believing the Gods receiv'd by his Country, ani 
introducing new Deities, Lo examine every Artick 
apart : 

His Plea is, that J am guilty of Injuſtice, in corrupt: 
ing the Youth. And J, on the other hand, alledge tha 
Melitus is a very unjuſt Man, for arraigning Men on pur 
pole to make a Shew of taking much Care of Things that 
he never troubled his Head with. This Charge IT an 
about to make good. I challenge you then, Melitus 
tell me, is there nothing you mind ſo much as the pre. 
moting the Good and Integrity of young Men as muci 
as is poſlible ? a 
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MMeſitns. No, ſure there's nothing. 
EB Socrates. But pray tell our Judges, who it is that can 
ender. the Youth better? For it is not to be queſtion'd, 
ut — can tell who, ſince you make that ſo much 
our Buſineſs. In effect, ſince you have found out and 
mpeach'd the Perſon that corrupts them, you ought to 
ell who is able to ſet them right, Pray ſpeak ........ 
ou ſee, Melitus, you are put to a Nonplus, and know 
ot what to anſwer. Does not this cover you with 
zhame? Is not this a convincing Proof that you never 
ninded the Education of Youth ? But once more, who 
it that's able to better the Youth ? 

Melitus. The Laws. 5 

Socrates. That is not the Thing, my Freind. I aſk 
ou, who 'tis? Who is the Man? For it is a plain Caſe, 
nat the chief Thing that the Man mult be vers'd in, is the 
LAWS, | 
Melitus. I tell you, Socrates, that theſe Judges are the 
Men. 

Sxcrates, How do you mean, Melitus? What! are 
hefe Judges the only Men capable to inſtruct and better 
he Youth ? 

Melitus. Moſt certainly. 

Serates. But are all theſe Judges capable ſo to do? 
rs it only a particular Number of them? 

HF {c/izus. All of 'em. 
decrates. You talk ſtrangely : you have found out a 


N wa Number of good Preceptors for us. But pray, is 
ck ie whole Audience capable likewile to better the Youth, 


not? 

Melitus. They are all likewiſe capable. 
PI S:crates. And what do you ſay of the Senators ? 
Melitus. The Senators can alſo do it. 

Socrates, But, my dear Melitus, do thoſe who ha- 
ngue the publick Aſſemblies corrupt the Youth ? or are 


au ey capable in like Manner to better them? 
” i 17e/izus. They are are all likewiſe capable. 
pl vocrates, It will follow then, that all the Athenians 
"WF: capable to inſtruct the Youth without me? and that 
Nit. | 
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given ſufficient Proof, that the Education of Youth did 


prejudic'd than to be benefited by thoſe he lives with 
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it is only I who corrupt them. Is not this what you 
mean ? 

Melitus. It is juſt ſo. | 

Socrates. I muſt needs own, that by this means youll 
faſten a very great Misfortune upon me. However 
pray go on, and anſwer me: What do you think, ar 
Horſes in the ſame Condition? Can all Men make then 
better, and is it only one Man that has the Secret oi 
ſpoiling them ? Or is it not juſt a contrary Caſe ; that 
is, that only one Man, or a ſmall number of Jockey; 
know how to better them, and the reſt of Mankind, 
when they make uſe of them, do only ſpoil them? Nou, 
is not the Caſe of all other Animals juſt the ſame ? It i; 
certainly ſo, whether Auytus and you agree to it or not: 
for it would be an infinite Happineſs and Advantage to 
the Youth, if there were only one Man in the World 
that could corrupt them, and every body beſides were able 
to redreſs their Errors. But indeed, Melitus, you have 


never much diſquiet you: and upon this Occaſion you have 
plainly given the World to know, that you never minded 
it. However, pray Melitus, anſwer me as to this Point, 
whether does a Man benefit more by living with honel 
Men, or with Knaves ? Return me an Anſwer, my 
Freind, for I put no difficult Queſtion to you, Is it nd 
true, that wicked Men do always give ſome bad Tine 
ture to thoſe who frequent their Company, and tha 
good Men do always benefit thoſe that live wit 
them ? 

Mel. Yes, doubtleſs. 

Soc. Is there any Man, who had rather chuſe to be 


Anſwer me, for the Law enjoins you ſo to do. 

Mel. No, there's none. 

Soc. But now that you charge me with corruptiny 
and debauching the Youth, whether do you alledg 
7 did it willingly and knowingly, or againſt m 

ill ? 

Mel. Willingly and knowingly, 


Ser 
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oc. How then, Melitus, does your Wiſdom, in the 
Poe you are now of, ſurpaſs mine at this ge ſo far, 
at you know very well that wicked Men do always pre- 
dice, and good Men benefit thoſe who frequent their 
Wompany ; and yet that I ſhould be ſo ignorant as not 
know, that if I debauch any of my Followers, I run 
e Riſk of being prejudic'd by them, and at the ſame 
Time continue to draw that Evil upon myſelf both wil- 
Ingly and knowingly? In this Point, Melitus, I do not 
lieve you at all; neither do I think that any Man 
the World can believe you. For one of thoſe two 
hings muſt be true, namely, either that I do not corrupt 
ze Youth at all; or if I do, that 'tis againſt my Will and 
d without my Knowledge. Now, turn the Caſe upon 
hich of theſe two you will, it is plain that you are a 
alumniator and a Lyer. Put the Caſe that I corrupt 
ze Youth againſt my Will, the Law does not arraign 
en for involuntary Crimes. But it orders that ſuch Men 


d are guilty of them, ſhould be taken aſide, inform'd 
wells em, and privately reprov'd for their Errors: for 'tis 
del ain, that if | be inſtructed to the full, I'll ceaſe to be 


int Milty of what I have committed againſt my Will. Now 
du have neither councel'd me nor inſtructed me; but 
re arraign'd me before a Tribunal, which the Law 
s provided for thoſe who deſerve Puniſhment, and not 
r thoſe who ſtand only in need of Remonſtrances. 
his, Gentlemen, is a convincing Proof of what I al- 
vi ged before; namely, that Melitus never minded the 
dught of theſe Things. 
But, after all, pray tell how it is that I corrupt the 
oath, According to your Information, tis by teach- 
7 them to diſown the Gods acknowledg'd by their 
tuntry, and to honour ſtrange ones, Is not this your 
ea ? 
Mel. It is juſt ſo. 
He. Then, Melitus, I conjure you, in the Name of 
| thoſe Gods whoſe Intereſt is now concern'd, to ex- 
in your Meaning more clearly, both to me and to our 
ges: for I am at a Loſs to know, whether you allow 
i I teach the Youth to believe in any Gods, and only 
turn 
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turn their Reſpe& from the Gods of their own Country, 
to foreign ones; or Whether you charge me with be- 
lieving no God at all, and ſhaking the Belief of others ? 
Tho' at the Bottom I am effectually perſuaded that there 
are Gods : ſo that Atheiſm is none of my Crime. 

Mel. I charge you with owning no God. 

Soc. You are a ſtrange Man ! How can you talk o ? 
What! do not I believe as other Men do, that the Sun 
and Moon are Gods : 

Mel. Certainly, Athenians, he believes in no God; 
for he ſays the Sun 1s a Stone, and the Moon a Piece of 
Earth. | 

Sec. My dear Melitus, you think you are ſpeaking to 
Anexagoras, and treat our Judges very contemptuouſſy, 
in thinking them ſo void of Letters, as not to know 
that the Books of Anaxagoras, the Clazomenian are 
ſtuff d with ſuch ſtories. Beſides, would the Youth be 
at the Trouble of learning from me ſuch things as are I. 
contained in the publick Books which are ſold every Day. 
in the Orcheſira for a Drachma ? This would furniſh 
them with a fair Opportunity of deriding Socrates, for 
attributing to himſelf ſuch things as are not only none] 
of his, but likewiſe abſurd and extravagant. But pray Ne 
tell me, do you alledge that I own no God? 

Mel. Yes I do. | 4 

Sec. You advance incredible Things, my dear Melilus, 
and are not conſiſtent with yourſelf. Suffer me to tel! 
you, Athenians, that Melitus ſeems to me to be very 
inſolent, and that he has laid this Accuſation againlY , 
me, out of a youthful Preſumption to inſult over me: 
for he's come hither, as it were to try me, in propo- 


fing a Riddle, and ſaying within himſelf, I'll fee if S. 


crates, Who paſſes for ſo wiſe a Man, will be able toF*: 
diſcern that I'm upon the Banter, and advance contra-W.” 


＋ Socrates threw in this ironical Expreſſion, in order to et 
ſe the Ridiculouſneſs of the Religion of the Athenians, whe 
ooked upon the Sun and Moon as Gods, which are only th 
Work of God's Hands, 


dictor 
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iRory Things, or if I can gull him and all the Audience. 
n effect, his Information preſents us with a palpable 
'ontradiQion : as if he had ſaid, Socrates is guilty of 
rjuſtice in owning no Gods, and in owning Gods. Ard 
his is Banter all over. That's the Notion I have of it. 
beg you would liſten to me, and, purſuant to my fir 
Requeit, would not be incenc'd againſt me for addreſſing 
ou in my ordinary Way of ſpeaking. 

Anſwer me Melitus ; is there any Man in the World 


d ; Wat believes that there are human Things, and yet de- 
of Pies the Being of Men? Pray anſwer, and do not make 

o much Noite. Is there any Man who believes that 
to 


to Where are certain Rules for managing of Horſes, and yet 
ly, Pelieves there is no ſuch Thing as a Horſe? Is there 


OW in, man that troubles himſelf with Tunes for a Flute, 
are nd yet believes that no Man can play upon it? I here's 
be o ſuch Man to be ſure : for ſince you will not anſwer 
are 


ourTelf, I'll anſwer for you. But pray anſwer me to 
Jar Bi:'s Point : Is there any Man hat believes Divine Things, 


ind yet denies the Being of a God ? 
— Mel. No, certainly there's none. 
0 


Soc. What Pains have I taken to wreſt that Word out 
Tay pf you! * You acknowledge then that I believe and 
each the Being of Deities. So that whether they be new 
r old, you ſtill own that I believe in Deities, And to 


74 0 2 ' T1 
4% Fiz purpoſe you ſwore in your Information, Now, it 
tell 

very has 


- * Thefe Paſſages are more important than at firſt View they 
me "Em to be. Whoever believes that there are ſuch Creatures az 
'2 Ciuliren of Gods, believes that there are Gods. The acknow- 
being of Angels implies the Belick of Gods: which is the Thing 
ut Sccrates points to. Theſe inferior Geds are Children and 
unifters of the ſupreme God, the God of Gods. Now Secrates 
md an infinite Number of theſe ſubordinate Beings, which he 
d upon as a continued Chain deſcended from the Throne of 
to the Earth, and as the Bonds of commerce between Ged 
"a Men, and the Medium which unites Heaven and Earth, This 
con of his might be taken from Hemer's miſterious Chain; 
perhaps he had heard of *Faccd's Ladder, the Top whereot 
Wd to Heaven, when the Foot ſtood upon the Earth; vpca 
ich the Angels of God aſcended and deſcended, Ger, 28. 12. 

Fol. II. B 
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believe that there are Deities, I mult neceſſarily ſuy 
poſe that there are Gods. Is not it ſo? Yes, doubtle 
] take your Silence for conſent. But theſe Deities o 
Demons, do not we take them for Gods, or the Chil 
dren of Gods ? Anſwer me. 7 
Mel. Ves, doubtleſs. 1 
Soc. And by conſequence you acknowledge that 1 be 
lieve the:e are Demons, and that theſe Demons are Gods 
You have now a fair Proof of my Allegation ; namely 
that you propos'd to me a Riddle, in order to dive 
yourſelf to my Coſt, in alledging that 1 own'd nM 
Gods, and yet believe there are Demons. For if Dem 
mons are Children of F God, or Baſtards, if you will 
ſince they are ſaid to be born of Nymphs or other 
Women, who is the Man that owns the Children oi 
Gods, and yet denies the Being of the Gods themſelves i 
This is as great an Abſurdity, as if one ſpoke of Coli 
and Eaglets, and yet denied the Being of Horſes or EA 
gles. do that, Ae/itus, tis a plain Cale, that you lai 
this Accuſation againſt me, in order to make Trial of ml 
Parts; or elſe vou muſt own that you have no lawtul 
Preterce ſor citing me before this 'I'ribunal. For you 
will never convince any Man who liks one Grain 0 
Senſe, that the ſame Man who believeb there are uct 
Things as relate to the Gods and to Demons, does yet be 
lieve that there are neither Demons, nor Gods, no 
Herces, That's altogether impoſſible. But I need not 
enlarge my Detences before you, Athenians: what 
have already faid will ſuffice to make ic out, that I al 


er 


<2 
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I Sccrates ſpeaks thus in compliance with the Opinion of th: 
Fccple, who believ'd the Demons ow'd thcir Being to the Cort: 
Ii 0:c-nce of the Gees with their Nymphs or Women. Now upos 
tis Occaſion, it waz not his Bufincſs to attack that Error. II 
certain, that Sccate: was not of that Opinion; for he had learnt 
t Pyſl area:, that Demons or Angels and Herce:, that is de- 
vout Aſen and Seinte, are the Sons of God, bectuſe they deri 
trom m their Being, as Light owes its Original to a luminous 
Body. And in his Irans, ſpeaking of the Gencration of Att 
„ or Demons, he fays, "tis above the Reach of human Nature. 

DO. 
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not guilty of Injuſtice, and that Melituss Charge is 


groundleſs. 

# As for what J told you in the begin- 

ning, about drawing the Hatred of the The Hatred and 
Citizens upon me, you may reſt ſatis- BT or _ 
ted that it is juſt ſo; and that if I die, eus d 
be II owe my Death, not to Melitus, nor Lk Men, 
x6: to Auytus, but to that Spirit of Hatred 


el and Envy that reigns among the People, which has ruin'd 

ven o many honaſt Men, and will till continue to brin 
nfothers to the like Fate, For it is not to be hoped that 
Def my Death will conclude the Tragedy. Were it ſo, my 

will 7 Life would be but too well ſpent. 

them But perhaps ſome will ſay, Are not you aſham'd, So- 

n rates, Vat you apply'd yourſelf to a Study that now 


ves , hen in Danger of your Life? To this Objection 
Colo give you a fatisfying Anſwer. Whoever is the Man 
Fa hat puts it to me, I mult tell him, that he's much out, 
la believing that a Man of any Valcur or Vertue ought 
mo regard the Conſiderations of Death or Life, The 
wil Uhing he ought to mind in all his Enterprizes, is, to 
yo that his Actions be juſt, and ſuch as become an ho- 
in o eſt Man. Otherwiſe it would follow from your Pro- 
ſuchWOolition, that the Demi Gods who died at the Siege of 
et be , were all of 'em imprudent, eſpecially the Son of 7he- 
no: who was infinitely more careful to avoid Shame than 
| noW-eath ; inſomuch that his Mother ſeeing him impatient 
bat fo kill Heer, accoſted him, as I remember, in theſe 
I am erms : + My Son, if M revenge the Death of Patro- 
lus, by killing Hector, you'll certainly die yourſelf. Now 
er Son was fo little mov'd by her Threats, and con- 
of r'd Death ſo much, that he was inſinitely more 
Cone raid to live like a Coward, and not reſent the Death of 
up Friends. May I die immediate'y (ſaid he ) provided 


1s 4 but puniſh the Murderer of Patroclus ; provided [ 
27 nt lie expos'd to Contempt, and accounted an uſele/ 
derive waen to the Earth. 

ming 

of An n 2 
ares + In the 2d Book of the Liach. 
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Now what do you think? Does he ſtand upon e 


Conſideration of Danger and Death ? It is a certain 
Truth, Athenians, that every Man who has pick'd out 
to himſelf an honourable Poſt, or is put into it by hy 
| Superiors, ought to ſtand up ſteddily, 
Shame is more to maugre all the Danger that ſurroundh 
K . chan him, without conſidering either Death, 
ES or what is yet more terrible, but bent 
ing his Whole Care to avoid Shame. 


So that I ſhould be guilty of a monſtrous Crime, if | 
| 


after the faithful Services I have done, in expoſing mi 
Life ſo often in the Poſts I was prefer'd to by our Gef 
nera!s, at Potidza, Amphipolis, and Delium, I ſhouli 
now be ſo tranſported with the Pear of Death, or an 
other Danger, as to abandon the Poſt in which God ha 
now placed me, enjoining me to {pend my Life time 
the Study of Philoſophy, in examining myſelf and other 
That indeed would be a criminal } efertion, and wou 
juſtly occaſion the Arraignment of me before this 'T'riby 
nal, as being a profligate Man, that owns no Gods, Ci! 
obeys an Oracle, fears Death, and believes himſelf wik 

For to fear Death, is nothing elſe br 
What is the Fear to believe ourſelves to be wife whe: 
ot Death, we are not; and to fancy that vii 

know what we do not know. Ine 
*e& no body knows Death; no body can tell but it m 
A be the greateſt Benefit of Mankind: at 
35: II. Je yet men are afraid on't, as if they Ke 
. certainly that it were the greate!: ( 

Evils, Now is not this a ſcandia!o: 
[gnorance, for Men to fancy they know what they © 
not know ? 

For my Part I differ in that Point from all other Mer 
and if in any thing I ſeem more wiſe than they, it is 
this, that as I do not know what paſtes in the Regic 
below, ſo I do not pretend to know it. All that 

2 know is this, that there's nothing m9 
D:lob-Jonce to criminal or ſcandalous, than to be gull 
wok agar; of an unjult Thing, and to diſobey tho 
nor only criminal, ] 8 * 
dat ſte nner. who are better than we, cr placed abe 
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us, whether Gcds or Men. So that I ſhall never dread 


or endeavour to avoid thoſe Evils that I do not know ; 
ain and which, for any Thing I know, may really be good. 
ou But I ſhall always dread and avoid thoſe Evils which J 
dug certainly know to be ſuch. ; 
ily, Now, after all the Solicitations of Anytas, in repre- 
nh {enting to you the Neceſſity of bringing me to a Trial. 


and now that I am upon it, that you cannot diſpenſe 
with my Life, leſt your Sons who are already ſo much 
addicted to my Doctrine ſhould be entirely corrupted : 
Suppoſing, I ſay, that after all theſe Remonſtrances, you 
ould ſay to me, Socrates, we have no regard to the 
Allegations of Aumtus; we diſmifs and abſolve you, but 
upon this Condition, that you ſhall give over the Pur- 
ſuit of your Philoſophy and w. nted Enquires; and in 
Caſe you be found guilty of a Relapſe, you ſhall certain- 
Iv die, If you caſt my Abſolution upon theſe Terms, | 
aniwer you, Athenians, That I honour and love yor, 
but that l' rather obey God than you; and. that while ! 
live Vil never abandon the Exerciſe of. Phalgfophy. i 
admoniſhing and checking you according t& my utua! 
Cuſtom, and addreſſing myſelf to every one I meet, in 
this Faſhion :. Since you are ſo honeſt a Man, and a Citi- 
xen of the famouſeſt City in the World, equally re- 
nown'd for Wiſdom and Valour, are not you aſham'd 
% mate it your whole Buſineſs ta amaſs Riches, and to 
{ra Glory, Credit and Honour 3 and at the ſum? 
Zime to ght the Treaſures of Prudence, Truth and 
dom, aud not to think of improving your Soul! 7 
the hight Perfiction it is capable of ? If any Man de 
nies this to be his Caſe, and maintains, that he minds 
the Conceras of his Soul, I will not 

take his Word for't, but I'Il interrogate, Wiidom is a 
examine, and Confute him: if 1 find Treafure that 
that he is not truly vertuous, but makes Death itſelf can- 
a ſhew of being ſuch, Il make him a- det rob us of. 
mam'd and twit him with his Igno- | 

rnce, in preferring vile and periſhing Things to thoſe 
Which are infini;ely more valuable, and will never part 
om US, 
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In this Faſhion will I diſcourſe the Young and the Old, 
the Citizens and Foreigners ; but above all, you Citi- 
zens, for whom I am moſt concern'd. For, be it known 
to you, that I am commiſſion'd by God ſo to do; and 
I'm fully perſuaded that your City never enjoy'd ſo great 
an Advantage, as this my continu'd Service to God. 
All my Buſineſs is to perſuade you, both Young and Old, 
that you ought not to doat ſo much upon your Body, 
your Riches, ard other Things you are fond of, but | 

| ſhould love your Souls. I ever tell you, 

Fry Serge an that Vertue does not flow from Riches ; 

ene Product of but on the contrary, that Riches ſpring 

Views. from Verntne ; and that all other Advan- 

tages accruing to Men, whether in pub. 

lick or private Stations, take Riſe from the ſame Foun- 
tain. 

If by ſpeaking theſe Things I corrupt the Youth, then 
ot Neceſſity the Poiſon muſt lie in thoſe Muxims : for if 
they allctige that I advance any Thang different from thoſe, 
they either are miſtaken, or impoſe upon you. Aſter 
that, I have only to ſay, that whether you do as Anytus 
aries or not; whether you diſmiſs me or detain me; 
I ſha!l never act contrary to them, tho' I were to die for 
i: a thouſand Times. Be not diſturb'd, Athenians, at | 
what I've ſaid, but vouchſa'e me the Favour of a pa- 
tient hearing: as I take it, your Patience will not be in 
vain; for | have feveral other Things to acquaint you 
with; which may be of Uſe to you. You may aſſure 
yourſelves, that if you put me to Death, me who love 
„ur City ſo paſhonately, you'll prejudice yourſelves 
more than me. Neither Anytus nor Melitus can huit 

me: *tis impoſſible they ſhould. For 

Ill Men cannot God does not permit that the better 
do any real In- ſort of Men ſhould be inju!'d by thoſe 
jury to tae who are worſe, All Men may kill us, 
Good. or put us to Flight, or beſpatter us with 

Calumnies; and queſtionleſs Anytus and 
the reſt look upon theſe Things as great Evils, but for 
my Part I am not of their Opinion. In my mind, the 


greateſt of all Evils is the doing what Arytus does in 
per- 
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perſecutiug an innocent Perſon, and endeavouriag to 
take away his Life by flagrant Injuſtice. 

8o that upon this Occaſion, Athenians, tis not out of 
love to myſelf, but out of love to you, that I make th! 
Defence. Do not fin againſt God by your Sentence, 
and prove unmindful of the Preſent he has mage you. 
For if you condemn me to Death, you will not eaily 
lht upon ſuch another Citizen, whom God has united 
to your City, + like a Fly to a Horſe, (tho' perhaps von 
may look upon the Compariſon as ridiculgus) the Hort” 
being generous and ſprightly, but heavy by reaſon . 
his Fatneſs, and ſtanding in Need of ſomething to rouze 


| . . * 2 

S and awaken kim. As I take it, God has pitch'd upon 
* me, to rouze and ſprr you up, and to be always among 
n. Vou: and upon my Word you'll ſcarce light on another 


chat will perform his Office as I have done. So, it vou 
believe me, you'll diſmiſs me. 


en 

if But perhaps, like Men awaken'd when they have a 

2 Mind to ſleep, you'll be uneaſy, and reject my Advice, 
U 


and in Compliance with Auytus's Paſſioa, will condem:; 
me upon very ſlight G:ounds. Let it be fo. But then 
& you'll pals the Remainder cf your Life in a protound 
W Lethargy, unleſs God take a particular Care of you, and 
end you another Man like me, 

But to make it out that *cis God who united me to your 


in City, I preſent you with an infallible Proof, wiz. 'that 
on there's ſomething more than human in my neglecting 
ure amy own private Affairs for ſo many Years, and devo- 
ive ing my ſelf wholly to your Intereſt, by taking you aſide 
ves None after another, like a Father, or an elder Brother, 
uit ard inceſlantly exhorting you to apply yourſelves to 
"Or Vertue. 
te r 3 
oſe 3 
us, When Socrates ſays, They would look upon his Compariſon 
„ih . „diculous, he twits the Athenians with the Delicaly and 
* INiceneſs of their Ears and Taſte : for the Compariſon is not at 
«i ridicuions, as being much the ſame with that mide Ut. of by 
for Wi: Prophet Feremiab, ch, 46. 20. Egypt is like à very Fair Heier, 
the % Ds uctian cometh ont of the North, 
In 
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Had I reap'd any Benefit or Advantage by my Exhor 
tations, you might have ſomething to ſay : but you ſai 
my very Accuſers, who revile me with ſo much Impu- 
dence, have not had the Face to charge me with that, 
nor to offer the leaſt Evidence of my demanding any 
Reward ; and beſides, my Poverty is an Evidence for me, 
that cannot lye. ö 

Tis poſfible ſome may think it ſtrange and unaccoun 
table, that I ſhould have meddled in giving private A&R 
vices, and yet had not the Courage to appear in the 
Conventions of the People to aſſiſt my Country wih 
Counſel, The Thing that hinder'd me ſo to do, 4th 
nans, was this familiar Spirit, this divine Voice, tha 
ye have often heard me ſpeak of, and that Melitus half 
endeavour'd ſo much to ridicule. This Spirit has ſtuck 
by me from my Infancy : 'tis a Voice that does nai 
ſpeak but when it means to take me off from ſome Re 
ſolution; for it never preſſes me to undertake any Thing 
It always thwarted me when I mean'd to meddle in the 
Affairs of State, and that very ſeaſonably: for had 1} 
embarked in ſuch Matters, I had long e're now beet 
out of the World, and had neither benefited you no 
myſelf. Pray be not diſturb'd if I ſpeak my Mind with 
out Diſguiſe. Whoever offers frankly and gene:ouſly to 
oppoile the whole Body of a People, whether you «i 
others, and means to hinder the Commiſſion of Iniquitzh 
in the City, will never eſcape with Impunity. "158 
abſolutely neceſſary that he who ſands up for Juſtice 
ſhould live a plain private Life, remote from public 
Stations, This I'll make good, not by Words, but bw 
Matter of Fact; upon which I know ye lay mad 
Streſs. 1 

Give ear to the Relation of my Adventures, and you! 
find that I am uncapable of yielding to any Man, 0 
fear of Death, in an unjuſt Thing; and that by Reaſot 
of my not complying, I muſt unavoidably fall a Sacr 
ſice to Injuſtice. I am about to talk of Things that in 
deed are diſagreeable, but at the ſame Time are ve!) 
true, and ſuch as have been tranſacted in your ow 
Councils, 


You 
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You know, A:henians, that I never bore any Magi- 
racy *, but was only a Senator. Our Antiochian Tribe 
was juſt come in their Turn to the Phylanæun, when, 
contrary to all the Laws, you at the ſame Time reſolv'd 


4 to indict the ten Generals, for not taking up and interring 

mes he Corps of thoſe who were kill'd or drown'd in the 
Lea. Fight at the Ifles of 4rginu/e ; and would not con- 

on Leſcend to try them ſeparately : a Piece of Injuſtice that 
a ou afterwards was ſenſible of, and (a) regretted. Now 
te I was only Senator, who upon that Occaiton dar'd to 
on hand up and oppoſe the iolation of the Laus. I pro- 
* tened againſt your Decree, (5) and notwithitanding all 
ha: WY our Menaces and Outcries, and the Advances ot the 
be rators that were preparing an Accuſation againſt me, I 
ack choſe rather to endanger myſelf on the Side of the Law 
a! and Juſtice, than to ſuffer myſelf to be frighted by Chains, 
Re or Death, into a tame Compliance with ſuch horrid Int- 
ing. Pe 
tte us happened under the popular Form of Goverr.- 
dent but after the Eſtabliſhment of Oligarch, the 
der ) I'yrants (c) ſent for me and fourteen mot e to the 
da Thelus, and ordei'd us to bring Lean from Sala ro, 
mY order to be put to Death (e) ; for by ſuch Orders 
1y «lll they meant to caſt the Odium of their ill Actions upon 
HY ſereral Perſons. Upon this Occaſion I gave them to 
quitf wy 
15 | 
Alice, 5 The People of Athens were divided into Tribes, and go Rlen 

a choſen by turns out of each, who govern'd 35 Days; and 
bc aba Prytam, or Senators, 
ut by || This Battel was fought by Cal/icratides; the Lacrdemeni,cn 
much Ceneral, againſt the ten Atbenian Generals, who obtained th 

Victory. Vid. Zenoph. lib. 1. Hiſtor. Grac. 
4 They afterwards repented of what they had done, and or- 

Y © red the Seducers of the People to be prolecuted for Defama- 
, OWE e. 
Leaſol (6) Xenzphon gives the very ſame Teſtimony of Sccrates, 


cacrr ll () The 30 Tyrants were ſet up in the firſt Year of the g4th 
. olmp. being the 64th or 65th of Secrates's Age. 

d The Talus was a Sort of Clerks Office, where the P. 

. yer |: ! 1 p : 

g ned, and the Clerks fat. 

re OW i) In the 2d Year of the 39th Olymp, ' 
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know, not by Words, but by Deeds, that, to ſpeak 
coarily, I made no Account of Death, and that my only 
Care was to avoid the Commiſſion of Impiety and Injultice, 
Notwithſtanding the Greatneſs of theſe thirty Tyrants, 
all their Power did not move or influence me to violate 
the Law, and betray my Conſcience. 

Upon our departure from the Tholus, the other four 
went to Salamina, and brought off Leon; and as for 
me, I retir'd to my Houſe : and doubtleſs my Diſobedi- 
ence had been puniſh'd by Death, had not that Form of 
Government been eſtabliſh'd ſoon after. There are 
Witnefles enough to vouch for the Truth of all that I 
advance. 

Now judge yourſelves, if I could have liv'd ſo many 
Years, had I imbark'd in the Affairs of State: *tis ſo far 
from that, A:heniars, that neither J nor any Man living 
could have done it. However, you ſee the only Thing I 
always aim'd at, whether in publick or private, was ne- 
ver to go along with any Man, no not with Tyrants 
themſelves, in an unjuſt Thing. 

As for the young People, whom my Accuſers would 
have paſs for my Diſciples, I affirm, that I never made 
a Trade of teaching. Indeed, if any Perſons, whether 
young or old, were at any Time defirous to ſee me and 
hear my Principles, I never declin'd to give em Satisfac- 
tion, for as I do not ſpeak tor Money, ſo I will not 
hold my peace for Want of it, I am at all Times equally 
free to the Rich and the Pocr, and willing to give 'em all 
poſſible Leiſure for aſking their Queſtions ; or if any oi 
em chuſe rather to hear me, I give 'em Satisfaction by 
anſwering my own Queſtions: and if any of theſe be 
found either good or bad, I am neither to be praiſed nor 
blamed ; for I am not the Author either of their good or 
bid Qualities, I never engag'd to teach *em any 'Thing, 
and in effect I never did teach em. If any of 'em boaits 
that he ever heard from me, or was privately taught any 
Thing beſide what I avow publickly to the whole World, 
you may aſſure yourſelves he does not ſpeak the 


'F'ruth, 
Ye 
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Ye have now heard, Athenians, the Reaſon why moſt 
People love to hear me, and converſe ſo long with me. 
J have told you the the naked Truth, wiz. that they take 
a ſingular Pleaſure in ſeeing thoſe Men baffled who pre- 
tend to be wiſe, and are not. And that, you know, 1s not 
at all diſagreeable. I have likewiſe told you, that I re- 
ceived my Orders ſo to do from God himſelf, by Ora- 
cles, Dreams, and all other Methods which the Deity 
makes uſe of to make known his Pleaſure to Men. 

f did not ſpeak Truth, you might eaſily convict me 
of a Lye: for had I debauched the Youth, of Neceſſity 
thoſe who are now old, and conſcious that I perverted 
their Youth, would rife up and proſecute me; or if they 
did not, to be ſure their Fathers, Uncles, or Brethren, 
would find it their Duty, to demand Revenge upon the 
Debaucher of their Sons, Nephews, or Brethren. Now I 
ſee many of thoſe here preſent, particularly Crito the Fa- 
taer of this Critobulus, a Man of the ſame City and Age 
with myſelt 3 Lyſanias the Sphecian, Father to this E/cht- 
nes; Antiphe, a Citizen of Cephiſia, and Father to Fpigenes; 
and ſeveral others whoſe Brethren aſſiſt at this Meeting, 
as Nicoſtratns Son to Zotidas, and Brother to Theods- 
tr, Tis true Theedatrs is dead, and fo has no Occa- 
ſon for his Brother's Aſſiſtance. Beſides thoſe, I ſee 
Paralus the Son of Demadocus, and Brother to 7heages ; 
Alimanius, Son to Arifto, and Brother to Plato, who 
„ now before you; Atantodarus, Brother to“ Apollodo- 
u: and a great many more, of whom Mc/itus was 
eblig'd to have. pitch'd upon one or two at leaſt for 
Witneſſes. | 

if it was an Overſight in him, there's yet Time enough; 
| allow. him to do it now: pray let him name them it 
de can. But you'll find, Athenians, *tis quite otherwiſe ; 


— 


* This Aballodarus was likewiſe preſent, He was a Man of 
? very weak Head, but one that lov'd Sceates entirely, When. 
v1.45 was condemn'd, and going to Priſon he cry'd out, That 
which afflicts me moſt, Secrate', is to ſee you die in Innocence.” 
\ crates ſtroking h's Head with his Hand, imil'd, and ad, My 
** 


nend, would you rather Ke me die in Lutt ? 


all 
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all theſe Men, whoſe Children, whoſe Brethren Mell. 
tus and Anytus alledge I have debauch'd and entirely 
ruined ; theſe very Men, I ſay, are all on my Side. I do 
not offer to take Shelter under thoſe whom I have de- 
bauch'd : perhaps they might have Reaſons for defend. | 
ing me. But J put the Caſe upon thoſe, whom I have 
not at all ſeduc'd; Men advanc'd in Years, and near 
Relations to theſe young Men. What other Reaſon Þ 
thould move them to protect me, but my Innocence 
and rightful Title? Do not they know that Melitus is 
a Lyar, and that J advance nothing but what is true ? 
Theſe, Athenians, are Arguments that may be urg'd in 
my Defence: and the others, which J paſs over in Si- 
lence, are of the ſame Force and Weight. 

But perhaps there are ſome among you, who calling 
to mind their being formerly arraigned in the ſame Place 
where I now ſtand, will be incens'd againſt me, upon 
the Account, that when they were in much leſs Danger, 
they made ſuppliant Addreſſes to their Judges with Tears; 
and to move their Compaſſion more effectually, preſent: 
ed their Children, with their Friends and Relations, in 
this Place; whereas I have no recourſe to ſuch Refuges, 
notwithſtanding that in all Probability I run the mol: 
dangerous Riſk that can be. *Tis poſſible, I ſay, that 
the Conſideration of this Difference may whet their Pal- 
fon againſt me, and move them to caſt me with Indigna- 
tion. 

Jam unwilling to believe that there are any ſuch here; 
but if there be, the moſt reafonable Excuſe I can plead 
is this: I have Relations as well as they have. Tout 
Homer's Expreſhon, 1 am neither ſprung from Oak nur 
Stone, but am born lite other Men. I have three Sons, 
the eldeſt of whom is yet young, and the other two are 
but Infants : and yet I ſhall not bring 'em hither to get 
myſelf clear'd upon the Conſideration of them. 

Now, what is the Reaſon that I won't do it? 'Tis 
reither a proud Stiffneſs of Humour, nor any Contempt 
of you; and as for my fearing or not fearing Death, 
that is another Queſtion : tis only with Reſpect to your 


}oncur, and that of the whole City, that I * it. 
or 
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Por 'tis neither handſom nor creditable, either for you or 
me, to make Uſe of ſuch Means at my Years, and under 
ſuch a Reputation as I have: "ts no Matter whether it 
is merited or unmerited ; ſince tis ſufficient that by an 
Opinion generally receiv'd, Socrates has the Advantage 
= of moſt Men. If thoſe who paſs among you for Men 
of an uncommon Rank, preferable to the reſt for Wiſ⸗ 
dom, Courage, or any other Vertue, ſhould ſtoop to 
ſuch unaccountable baſe and mean Actions, as if they 
were apprehenſive of ſome great Evil accruing to them 
upon your condemning them to die, and expected Im- 
mortality by Vertue of your Abſolution : if theſe Men, I 
E ſay, ſhould be guilty of ſuch Meanneſs, they'd affront 
the City extremely; for they'd give Strangers Occaſion 
to imagine, that the moſt vertuous Men among the 
E Athenians, thoſe who are entitled to Honours and Digni- 
ties, by way of preference to all others, are nothing 
different from the loweſt ſpirited Women. Now this, 
| Athenians, you ought to beware of; you that are poſ- 
ſeß'd of ſome Reputation and Authority. And ſuppo- 
E ſing | deſign'd to do any ſuch Thing, you would be ob- 
| liged to ſtop me, and give me to know that you'd ſooner 
| condemn one that means to excite your Compaſſion 'by 
| theſe tragical Scenes, and by that means to expoſe your 
City to be ridicul'd ; than one who with T'ranquility 
and Repoſe expects what Sentence you pleaſe to pro- 
nounce. | 

But to wave the Topick of the City's Glory, which is 
ſenſibly wounded by ſuch Indignities ; Juſtice itſelf for- 
| bids ſupplicating the Judge, or extorting an Abſolution 
by Requeſts. A Judge ought to be 
perſuaded and convinc'd. tie is not The Duty of a 
plac'd upon the Bench to oblige Men Judge. 
by violating the Laws, but to do Jul- 
tice purſuant to the Laws, He is iworn ſo to doby an 
Oath that ought to be inviolable. Jis not in his Power 
to favour whom he pleaſes : he is oblig'd to do Juſtice. 
We ought not therefore to bring you into a Cuitom of 
Perjury ; and you ought to hinder thoſe who attempt it : 
for both thoſe who tempt you, and you who comply, do 
equally 
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equally wound Juſtice and Religion, and both are in- 
volv'd in the Guilt. 

Wherefore, Athenians, do not you expect that I'll 
have recourſe to ſuch 'Things as I take to be neither cre- 
ditable, juſt, nor pious ; eſpecially upon this Occaſion, 
where I ſtand arraign'd of Impiety by Me/itus. Should 
I move you by Prayer, and force you to break your 
Oath, that would be Evidence that I taught you to be- 
lieve no Gods; and thus in offering to juſtify myſelf, I 
ſhould entangle myſelf in the very Charge of my Adver- 
{aries, and prove againſt myſelf that I believe in no 
Gods. But I am very far, Athenians, from being of that 
Principle. I am more convinc'd ef the Being of a God, 
than my Accuſers are; and am ſo well fatisty'd in the 
Point, that I reſign myſelf to you and to God, that ye 
may judge as ye think fit, both for yourſeives and for 
me. 


[Socrates having ſpoken in this Manner, the Judhet 
put it to the Vote, and he was found guilty by 
thirty-three Voices. After which, Socrates began 
again to ſpeak. ] 


Am not at all troubled, Athenians, at the Sentence 

ye have now pronounc'd. Several Things keep me 
from being diſturb'd ; eſpecially one Thing, viz. That 
L was fully prepar'd before-hand, and have met with no- 
thing more than I expected : for I did not think to have 
come ſo near to an Abſolution, but expected to be caſt by 
a greater Majority of Votes, I finding now that I am 
only cait by thirty three Votes, I fancy I have eſcaped 
Melitus's Proſecution 3 and not only ſo, but I think 'tis 
evident, that if Auytus and Lyſen had not join'd in the 
Accuſation, || he had loſt his 1000 Drachms, ſince he 
had not the fifth Part of the Votes on his Side. Melitus 


3 


— 


An Accuſer was obliged to have one half of the Votes, and 
a fifth Part more, or elſe was fin'd in 1000 Drachms, 1. e. 100 
Crowns. Tbecphraſt. in his Book of Laws; and Deigſibenes a- 
gainſt Andretien.- 
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then thinks I deſerve Death in a good Time! and as for 
me, what Puniſhment || ſhall I allot to myſelf? You 


© ſhall ſee plainly, Athenians, that I'll pitch upon what 1 


deſerve, Now what is it that I muſt condemn myſelf 
to, for not concealing what Good I've learnt in my Life- 
time, for lighting what others court very earneſtly, I. 
mean Riches, Care of Domeſtick Affairs, Offices, Dig- 
nities; and for never embarking in a Party, or engaging 
in any Office, which Things are commonly pract:s'd in 
this our City? I have look'd upon myſelf as a Man of 
more Honeſty and Goodneſs, than to preſerve my Life 
by ſuch pitiful Shifts. Beſides, you know I never would 
engage in any Profeſſion that did not enable me at once to 
promote your Advantage and my own; and that my on- 
ly Aim was, to he always in Readinets to procure to each 


of you in private, the greateſt of all good things, by 


perſuading you not to ſet your Mind upon your Poſſeſ- 


bons, till you had taken Care of yourſelves in itudying 


Viſdom and Perfection; juſt as a City ought to be ta- 


4 ken Care of, before the Things that belong to it; and 
in like Manner, every other principal Thing is entitled 


to a Preference in our Thoughts, before its Apurte- 


nances. 


After all theſe Crimes, what is my Dmerit ? Doubt- 


| leſs, Athenians, if you proportion the Reward to the 


Merit, I deſerve ſome conſiderable Good, ſuitable to 


| ſuch a Man as I am, Now what 1s't that's ſuitable for a 


— 


2 — 


To underſtand this, we muſt know, that when the Criminal 
was found guilty, and the Accuicr demanded a Sentence of Death 3 


| the Law allow'd the Priſoner to condemn himſelf to one of theſe 


three Puniſhments, wiz. Perpeturl Impriſonment, a Fine, or 
Baniſhment. This Privilege was called or HA 3 and 
was firſt enacted on the behalf of the Judges, that they might not 
iruple to paſs Sentence upon thuſe who by condemning themſelves 
own'd their Guilt, Socrates was catch'd in this Snare; but Ae- 
rohen teſtifies that he did not condemn himſelf at all, and would 
not allow his Friends to do it, becauſe *twas in effect an acknow- 
"Cement of the Crime. Only, in obedience to the Laws, and in 
eder to proclam his Innocence, inſtead of a Puniſhment, he de- 
mandd a Reward worthy of himſelf. 

poor 
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poor Man that's your Benefactor, and wants Leiſure and 
Opportunity for exciting and exhorting you? Nothing 
ſuits better with ſuch a Aſlan, than to be entertain'd in 
the Prytaneum ; that's more due to him than to thoſe of 
you that have brought off the Trophies of Victory from 

the Horſes and Chariot-Races in the 
Thoſe Victors Olympick Games. For theſe Victors 
were look'd up- purchaſe you a ſeeming Happineſs by 
on as Gods. their Victories: but as for me, I make 

vou really happy by mine. Beſides, 
they ſtand not in Need of ſuch a Supply, but I do. In 
Juſtice therefore you ought to adjudge me a Recompence 
worthy of myſelf; and to be maintain'd upon the Pub- 
lick is no more than I deſerve, 

Perhaps you may charge me with Arrogance and Self- 
conceit, in ſfeaking thus to yov, as you did but now, 
when I ſpoke againſt the Supplications and Prayers of 
Priſoners. But there's nothing of that in the Caſe : pray 
hear me. — 

'Tis one of my Maxims, That 4:z9wirgl; and willing 
ly, we ought not to do the leaf? Harm ts any Man, My 
Time is ſo ſhort, that I cannot upon this Occaſion ſtay 
to recommend it to you. If the ſame Law prevail'd 
here that is obferv'd elſewhere, enjo:ning that a Tryal 
upon Life and Death ſhould lat, not one, but ſeveral 
Days, I am perſuaded 1 could make you ſenſible of its 
Importance. But how 1s it poſſible to wipe off ſo many 
Calumnics in ſo ſhort a Space of Time? However, be— 
ing convinc'd that I ought to injure no Man, how ſhould 
I behave cowards myſelf, if I own'd myſelf worthy of a 
Puniſhment, and paſſed Sentence againſt myſelf ? What! 
ſhould I be afraid of the Puniſhment adjudg'd by Melites, 
a Puniſhment that I cannot poſitively fay whether s 
Good or Evil, and at the fame Lime pitch upon ano. 
ther Sort of Puniſhinent that 1 am certain is evil? Shall 
condemn mytelt to perpetual Impriſonment? Why 
ſhould I live always a Slave to the eleven Magiſtrates ? 
Shall it be a Fine, and continuing in Priſcn till J pay it? 
That is much at one, for I have nothing to pay it with. 
It remains then that J ſhould chuſe Baniſhment; and 

perhaps 
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perhaps you will confirm my Choice. But indeed 
4:henians, I muſt needs be much blinded by the Love 
of Life, if I did not perceive that, ſince you who are 
my Fellow-Citizens could not brook my Converſation 

and Principles, but were always ſo gall'd by them, that 
you were never at eaſe till you got yourſelves rid of 


me, much more will others be unable to brook them. 


That would be a pure Way of living for Socrates, as 
theſe Years to be expell'd Athens, and wander from City 
BZ to City like a Vagabond in Exile! I am very well ſatiſ- 
fed, that where ever I went tlie younger Sort would 
| litten to me juſt as they do here: if I thwart them, they'll 
ſollicit their Fathers to expel me; and if I do not, their 
Parents and Kinſmen will expel me upon their Ac- 
count. 
But perhaps ſomebody will ſay: My, Socrates, when 
eu go from hence, cannot you hold your Peace, and live 
E -uietly? I fee plainly, that to perſuade you to any 
Thing, is a moſt difficult Enterprize : for if I tell you that 
my Silence would be Diſobedience to God, and upon that 
| Account || I cannot hold my Peace; you will not believe 
| me, you'll look upon the whole Story as a miſterious 
Irony. And if on the other hand I ac- 
quaint you, that a Man's greateſt Hap- A Man's greateſt 
| pinels conſiſts in diſcourſing of Vertue Happineſs con- 
all the Days of his Life, and entertaining fiſts in diſcour- 
himſelf with all the other Things you $8 of Vertue. 
have heard me ſpeak of, either in exa- 11 ce 
mining myſelf or others, ſince a Life 3 
| Without Examination is no Life; you'll tion is no Life. 
believe me yet les. However, tis juſt 
as I tell you, tho! you cannot believe it. But, aſter all, 
| Iam not accutiom'd to think myſelf worthy of any Pu- 
nittment. Indeed, if I were rich, I would amerce my- 
(elf in ſuch a Sum as I might be able to pay. But I am 


|| 'Twere impoſſible in Szccrates to diſobey God, and cenceal the 


Truths he was obliged to reveal, What a noble Example is this 
Wa Pagan! 
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not in a Condition, unleſs you would allow the Fine tt 


be proportioned to my Indigency ; and ſo perhaps 


might make ſhiſt to pay a Mina of Sil 
ver. Indeed Plato, who is here preſent 
and Crits, and Critobulus, and Apollodorus, would have 
Gow me ſtretch it to 30 Mina's, which they'll 
3 anſwer for: And accordingly I amerœ 


myſelf in thirty Mina's, and 1 give you them for very 
creditable Surety. 


Ten Crowns, 


[ Socrates having amerc'd himſelf in Obedience to the Laus 


the Judges took the Matter into Conſideration, ani 


without any Regard to the Fine, condemn'd him to dit. 


After the Sentence wwas pronounc d, Socrates began again, iſ 


thus : } 


NDEED, Athenians, your Impatience and Preci- 

L pitancy will draw upon you a great Reproach, and 
give the Envious Occaſion to cenſure your City, for con- 
demning that wiſe Man, Socrates : For to heighten the 
Scandal, they'll call me wiſe, tho' Iam not. Whereas, 
had you ſtaid but a ſhort while, my Death had come of 
itſelf, and thrown into your lap what you now demand. 
You ſee my Age has run the moſt of its Round, and 
draws very near to a Concluſion. I do not make thi 
Addreſs to all my Judges, but only to thoſe that voted my 
Condemnation. Do you think that I had been condemn'd, 
if I had thought it my Duty to try every means for pro- 
curing my Abſolution ; and if ſo, do you think I had 
wanted perſuaſive and touching Expreſſions ? Tis not 
| ſuch Words that J have been wanting in, but in Boldnels, 
in Impudence, and in a Deſire to gratify you, by telling 
you ſuch Stories as you love to hear. Doubtleſs you had 
been infinitely well pleas'd, to ſee me cry, groan, whine, 
and ſtoop to all the other mean Shifts that are common!y 
made uſe of by Priſoners at this Bar. But upon this Occaſi 
on, I did not think it my Duty to ſtoop to any Thing ſo 
baſe and ſcandalous ; and now that the Sentence is palt, | 


do not repent of avoiding the Indignity, for I chuſe rather 
to 
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die upon the Defence I have now made, than to 
ie by ſuch Prayers and Supplications as you require. 
Neither Civil nor Military Juſtice allows an honeſt Man. 
Bb ſave his Life any how. For in Duels it happens often; 
Mat a Man may eaſily ſave his Life by throwing down 
Sis Arms, and begging quarter of his Enemy: And in 
ke Manner in all other Dangers, a Man that's capable 
Sf ſaying or doing any Thing, may hit upon a thouſand 
Exyedients for avoiding Death. Jo eſcape dying, Athe- 
Pant, is not the greateſt Difficulty ; 
$hame falls in upon us more ſwiftly and TE] 
nach harder to avoid. And according- aii At e 
in this Juncture, I, who am ſtiff and than Death. 
8 am only attack'd and overtaken 
the ſloweſt of the two; whereas my Accuſers, who 
Wre vigorous and ſtrong, are catch'd by the ſwiſteſt; 1 
Wean, Infamy. Thus am I about to be deliver'd up to 
Death by your Orders, and they (a) are ſurrender'd to 
amy and Injuſtice by the Orders of Truth. I am 
ry well contented with my Sentence, and fo are they 
ich theirs. Thus Things are as they ought to be, and 
1— could not have been more juſtly or better 
vided. 
In the next Place, I have a mind to foretel] you, who 
ave condemn'd me, what will be your Fate; tor I am 


Tis infinitely 


e juſt arriv'd at the Minute, (5) that affords a Man 
d, e ſteddieſt Thoughts, and enables him to propheſy, 
0 

ad HD 


(a) Secrates is condemn'd by the Injuſtice of Men, but his 
des are condemn'd by the Orders of Truth. Thus were the 
rerrans only criminal, both with reſpe&t to God in diſowning 
rates's God, and trampling under Foot the Oracle of Apalls; 
Id with reſpect to Men, in debauching the Youth, particularly 
ibiades, Hipporicus, Critias, and an infinite Number of o- 
rs, Max, de Tyr. 

(5) At the Point of Death Mens Thoughts are ſteddier than in 
Career of Life ; becauſe at that Time Paſſion is dethron'd, 
1 the Soul begins to retrieve its Liberty, This was Hemer's 
pmon: and there's no Difficulty in tracing a higher Source for 
than that Poet, 


upon 
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upon the Approach of Death. I tell you then, that n 
ſooner ſhall you have put me to Death, but (c) the Ver 
geance of God will purſue you with more Cruelty that 
you have ſhewn to me. By ridding yourſelves of me; 
you deſign'd only to throw off the troubleſome "Taſk ue 
giving an Account of your Lives; but I tell you befo 
hand, you ſhall not compaſs your End. 

A greater Number of Perſons will riſe up and cenſu 
you. Tho" you perceived it not, twas my preſence th 
has hitherto reſtrain'd them. But aſter my Death, ther 
will make you very uneaſy ; and for as much as they ar 
younger than I, will prove more troubleſome and har 
to be nid of. For if you fancy to yourſelves, that put 
ting ſuch Perſons to Death is an effectual Way to reſtrain 
others, and prevent their upbraiding you, you are mud 
miſtaken. | 

That Way of ridding yourſelves of your Cenſors, ö 
neither honeſt nor practicable. A better Way, which 
at once very eaſy and honeſt, is, not to ſtop their Mouths, 
but to amend your Lives. So much for thoſe who vote 
my Condemnation. 

As for you, Athenians, who gave your Votes for my 
Abſolution, I would gladly diſcourſe you, while th! 
head Magiſtrates are buſy, till I be carried to the Plac 
of Execution: I beg therefore a Minute's Audience, fo 
ſince we have ſo much Time, why may not we confer tt 
gether. I mean to repreſent to you a Thing that hap 
pen'd to me but now, and give you to underitand whit 

The unjuſt do it imports. Tis a marvelous Thing 
not deſerve the ay FJuages (for in calling you # 
Name of Judges, Judges, I am not at all miſtaken) thi 
I met with but now. The Divine Law, that has at 
vis'd me fo often, and upon the leaſt Occaſion net! 
fail'd to divert me from whatever I mean'd to purlit 
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(c) This Prediction was fulfill'd in a raging Plague, that foon n 
ter laid Athens deſolate; and all the Misfortunes that over-wW © 
this unjuſt , Republick, and indeed all Greece were taken tr WW © 
certain Mark of Divine Vengeance, 4 


thi 
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at was not fit for me; this Law has not given me 

any Sign this Day, on which I have met with what moſt 
alen take to be the greateſt of Evils: It did not dif- 
cover itſelf to me, neither in the Morning when I came 


(% from my Houſe, nor when I enter'd this Hall, nor 


when I began to ſpeak. At other J imes it frequently in- 
Iterrupted me in the Middle of my Diſcourle ; but this 


Day it has not thwarted me in any Thing that I deſigned, 


Neither to ſay or to do. Now I am about to tell you what 
Wthis means. It is very probable that what I am now to 
encounter is a very great Good: for certainly 'ts a 
Miſtake to look upon Death as an Evil. And for an 
Wecvident Proof of the contrary, let's conſider, that, if 1 
had not been to meet with ſome good Thing to Day, God, 
under whoſe Care I am, would not have fail'd to acquaint 

me, purſuant to his uſual Cuſtom, Let's fathom the 


depth of this Matter, in Order to demonſtrate, that the 


E Belief of Death's being a good Thing, is a well groun- 


ded Hope. 

One of theſe two Things mult be true ; (a) Either Death 
is a Privation of "Thought, or it is the Souls Paſſage 
trom one Place to another. It it be a Privation of 
Thought, and, as 'twere, a peaceable Sleep undiſturb'd 
by Dreams, then to die is great Gain. After one Night 


— 


i) For Socrates was not impriſon'd till after his Condemna- 
uon. | 

(%% By this Dilemma, S-crates does not call in Queſtion the Im- 
mortauty of the Soul, but points to the two Opinions of Philoſo- 
ers, ſome of whom thought the Soul fell with the Body; and 
others, that the former ſurviv'd the latter. Now he offers to 
prove that Death is not ill in either of theſe Opinions: For, ſays 
ie, it the Soul dies, tis annihilated, and conſequently void of 


Taoucht ; and if it ſurvives, we are happier after Death than be- 


bre. Some decry Secrates's Ratiocination, in aledging a third 
tate of the Soul, where after Death it ſtays to undergo the Pu- 
nifament due to its Crimes, But that's a meer Quibble ; for So- 
(rates tpeaks only of good Men, who having obeyed God, may 
expect a bleſſed Immortality: For he likewiſe taught, that the 
tory ſufter eternal Puniſhment in the World to come; as we 
all fee in his Phedin: And he did not in the leaſt pretend that 
lt Wretches had no Occaſion to fear Death, c 
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of ſuch Tranquility, free from Diſturbance, Care, or the 
leaſt Dream; I'm confident, if a Man were to com. 
* that Night with all the other Nights and Days of 

is paſt Life, and were oblig'd to tell in Conſcience and 
in Truth, how many Nights or Days of his whole Life. 
time he had paſſed more happily than that one: In 
confident, I ſay, that not only a private Man, but the 
great King himſelf, would find ſo ſmall a Number, that i 
would be very eaſy to count 'em. Now if Death doe: 
in any Meaſure reſemble ſuch a Night, I have juſt 
given it the Appellation of great Gain; ſince its whole 
Time is only a long continued Night. 

If Death be a Paſſage from this Place to another, 
and the Regions below are a Place of Rendeyous lor 
thoſe who liv'd here; pray, my Judges, what greater 
Good can a Man imagine? For if a Man quits his coun- 
terfeit Judges here, for true ones in the Regions below, 
who, they iay, adminiſter Juſtice with ſo much Equity, 
ſuch as Minos, Rhadamanthus, Eacus, Triptolemnus, 
and all the other Demi-Gods, who were ſo juſt in ths 
Life ; will not that be a happy Change ? At what Rate, 

would not you purchaſe a Conference 

He ranks theſe with Mu/zus, Heſſod, and Homer ? For 
three Poets toge- my Part, if ſuch a Thing were practica. 
_; Bec being ble, I'd die a thouſand Times to enjoy 
he Authors of , 
the Pavan Thea. To great a Pleaſure. What Tranſport 
logy. of Joy ſhall J encounter, when I meet 

Palumedes, Ajax the Telamonian, and 
all the other Herces of Antiqui:y, who in this Life wer 
Victims of Injuſtice ! How agrecable will it be to put my 
Adventures in the Balance with theirs! But the int 
nitely greateſt and moſt valuable pleaſure will conſiſt in 

ſpending the Time in putting Queſtions 
1 3 % and Interrogatories to thoſe great Men, 
ether in this. os (0) in Order to firike out the Diſtin- 
a fataas 1." ction between the truly Wile, and 


thoſe who falily fancy themſelves * 
c 


(5) By interrcgating them upon all the Actions of their Life, 
and the Reaſons that influenc'd em: For Socrates here * 
the 
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de ſuch. Who would not give all he has in this 
World for a Conference with him, who led the nu. 
Wnerous Army againſt Troy, or Tes, or Sig- 
b, and 100000 other Men and Women, whoſe 
onverſation and Diſcoveries would afford an inexpreſ- 
ble Felicity? Theſe Men are infinitely more hap- 
Wy than we, and inveſted with Immortality. Upon which 
WE ccount, my Judges, you ought to encounter Death 
h ſteddy Hopes, as being perſuaded 

We! this certain Truth, (e) That an ho- No Evil can be- 
ed Man needs fear no Evil, either in tide the Juſt, 
his, or the future Life, and that the either in this, or 
Pods take Care of all his Concerns : future Life, 
or what has now happened to me, 

» WS: {© far from being the Effect of Chance, that I am ful- 
y convinc'd, 'tis infinitely better for me to die, and be 
d of the Encumbrances of this Life. And for that Rea- 
, God, who regulates my Conduct, did not thwart 
„ee Day. So that I have no Reſentment againſt my 
« WF\ccuſers, or thoſe who voted my Condemnation ; not- | 
, {W'ithltanding that they mean'd, not to do me any Kind- in 
e WW, but to prejudice me, which might afford me juſt 

Wounds of Complaint. One Thing I have to beg of em 

\ WS tis; That when my Children grow up, if they make 
12 uneaſy, as I did, that you * would puniſh 'em ſe- 
6 erely. But if you find that they prefer Riches to Vir- 
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d - 
re e Widom they were really poſſeſs'd of, or fancied them- 
yo potfeſs in this World; and does not at all imply that any 
A ET bleſſed State are capable of believing themſelves wiſe, when 
R ney are not. 

in ) This was the Preſumption of a Heathen, who was igno- 
> BP": of the fatal Effects of Sin and Corruption; for which the 
n, et ought always to tremble. So that this Maxim of Sccrates 
n- "iy applicable to thoſe, whoſe Sins, through God's Mercy, 
3 not imputed to them. ä 

5 * rats is ſo content to die for the Sake of Juſtice, that he 


ſr'd his Judges to treat his Children in the ſame Faſhion, it ſo 
be they prov'd fo happy as to give 'em the ſame Trouble that he 
'j that is, if, they made it their Buſineſs to correct their In- 
e, cheir Idolatry, and all their other Vices, 


the tue 


nm 
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tue, and take themſelves to be ſomewhat, when in Effed 
they are nothing ; pray be not wanting in checking 
them, and expoſing them, for not minding thoſe Thing 
which deſerve all their Care, and believing themſelves to 
be what they are not. But now, tis true, we ſhould al 
retire to our reſpective Offices, you to live and I t© 
die. But whether you or I are going upon the bete 
Expedition, Þ 'tis known to none but God alone. By 


ASA robot 


+ Secrates did not ſpeak this out of Ignorance, for he knew ven 
well that the juſt were happier in their Death, than the Wicked i 
their Life. But the People that had but juſt condemn'd him, wer 
not in a Condition to reliſh that Maxim ; upon which Account 
Sccrates tells em that God alone knew; and accordingly God quickly 
gave em all to know the Difference between the Fate of Socratz, 
and that of his Judges. The Athenians repented their putting t 
Death an innocent Perſon, and publickly lamented the loſs of hin, 
whom they had condemn'd by a publick Sentence. The Schools ani 
Places for Exerciſe were ſhut up; Socrates's Statue was erected, and; 
Chappel conſecrated to his Memory; and his Accuſers proſecuted, 
Melitus was torn in Pieces, Anytus was expell'd the Heraclea, wher 
he ſhelter'd ; and all the Abettors of the Conſpiracy, were look'd upat 
as curſed, and excommunicated, and reduced to ſuch a Pitch of De 


pair, that moſt of em laid violent Hands on themſelves, 
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mal OCRATES, in his Apology, 
e bas furniſh'd us with an admirable 
Model of an honeſt Man's Defences, 
ed when unjuſtly arraign'd. And in 

this Dialogue, which is intitled, OF 
what is to be done, he gives us a yet 
more perfect Plan of the Conduct 
of a good Man, and the Obedience 
owes to Juſtice and the 8 even in dying when they 
quire it, tho' at the ſame Time 'twere eaſy for him to 
cape. While Socrates lay in Priſon, his Friends being 
ore concern'd for his Life than himſelf, had retain'd 
e Goaler. Every Thing was in Readineſs for accom- 
ling his Eſcape ; and Crito goes into the Priſon before 
Jay, to tell him the good News, and perſuade him not 
light the precious Opportunity. Socrates hears him, 
Id commends his Zeal : But before he would comply, 
arts the Queſtion, Whether it was juſt for him to depart 
e Priſon, without the Conſent of the Athenians. So 
* the Point to be decided in this Dialogue, is, whe- 
* a Man unjuſtly condemn'd to die, can innocently 
Yol. 1I. C withdraw 
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withdraw himſelf from the Hand of Juſtice and the Lay 
Socrates was the only Man of the Age he lived in, thi 


call'd that in queſtion; and, which is yet more ſurpi 


zing, were he now alive, he would be the only Manu 


this our Age. All that we ſee before our Eyes, or rea 
of in our Hiſtories ; in a Word, all the Inſtances of whiz 


Men have done through the Love of Life, and the Fer 
of Death, have ſo debauched our Judgments, that w 

are ſcarce capable to judge of what true Juſtice require 

and are apt to call every thing juſt, that's univerſal 
prattis'd. Now there cannot be a more capital Err 
However, ſince the Conduct of a Heathen, that cho 
rather to die, than to break the Courſe of Juſtice, woul 
ſeem to us the Effect of Folly, or ſtrong Prejudice 
let's try if we can hit upon any ſolid Rule, that may n 
claim us by its Authority, and convince us by its Light 


we ſhall confine ourſelves to one, which in a ſovereip 
Degree is juſtly intitled to both theſe Characters. MF 
Paul, being in Priſon in Macedonia, one Night 
Priſon- Doors opened, and his Chains dropp'd off, ani 
he was ſo far from making his Eſcape, that he hinder 
others to do it. Peter being impriſon'd by Herod, wi 
had reſolv'd to put him to Death after the Paſſover, mac 
his Eſcape the Night before the Day of Execution. Þ: 
how did he do it? God did not content himſelf wil 
unlocking his Chains, and opening the Priſon- Door 
but ſent an Angel, who puſh'd him on, and forc'd hi 
to go along. This was the Conduct of the Saints. Thi 
the Priſon be open, they do not offer to make the 
Eſcape. Nothing leſs than an Angel can oblige them! 
depart the Priſon. Socrates, who was no Saint, but to 
low'd as cloſe as poſſible the ſame Light that guides ar 
illuminates the Saints, obſerves the ſame Conduct; Th 
open'd the Priſon and unty'd his Chains, but his A 
gel was ſilent, and he would not ſtir. He preferr'd: 
innocent Death before a criminal Life: But before! 
came to a Reſolution, he heard the Reaſons of | 
Friend, Who ſpeaks with a great Deal of Force, 


omits nothing that could move him: And after th: 
wil 
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= with a Divine Eloquence, confronted him with incon- 


teſtable Maxims, grounded upon Truth and Juſtice, in 
which one may trace the Rays of the Evangelical Doc- 
trine, vis. That we ought to ſlight the Opinions of 
Men, and regard anly the Fudgment of God ; that it is 


5 ng but living well, that ſpould be our Wiſh ; 


WS that Fuſtice is the Life, and Injuſtice the Death of the 


ET Soul; that we ought not to injure our Enemies, or re- 


ent the Injuries we receive; that "tis better to die, than 


to Sin; that eve muſt obey the Law of our Country ; 


| | © that the Injuſlice of Men cannot juſtify our Diſreſpe#t to 
US the Laws ; and that the Laws of this World have Siſter- 
La in the other, which revenge the Aﬀronts put upon 
en here. 


Theſe were the Principles that Socrates went upon. 
Thoſe who take the Pains to examine em and weigh their 


= Conſequences, will be fully ſatisfied, not only that So- 
" crates acted the Part of an honeſt Man in refuſing to 
make his Eſcape, but likewiſe, that he could not be a 
good Man if he did otherwiſe. And 'twas with this 


nnce, it will quic 


View, that Quintilian ſaid, This Philoſopher, by quit- 


ting the ſmall Remainder of his Life, retriev'd all the 
former part of his Life, and likewiſe gain'd a Life to all 


Ages. Tis ſuch Thoughts as theſe that our Souls ſhould 


always have in View, in Order to keep out Vice; for if 


once we relent and allow the Enemy to gain ſome 
Ground, under a 8 Pretence and a taking Appea- 

ly maſter all, and overturn all the 
Banks that ſhould ſtop its Courſe. 
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Of what we ought to do. 


BR H A T's the Matter you come here & 
ID, 


Crit. He is one I know very well. I have been wit 
him here oſten; 


me. 


Secrates and Crito. 


O R, 


ſoon, Crit? As I take it, 'tis very ear}, 
Crit. Tis true. 
Soc. What a- Clock may it be then! 
Crit. A little before the Break of Da. 
Soc. I wonder the Goaler let you in. 


and he is in ſome Meaſure obliged tt 


Soc. Are you but juſt come ; Or is it long ſince you 


came ? 


Crit. ] have been here a pretty while. | 
Soc. Why did you not awaken me then when you cam 


in ? 


Crit. Pray God forbid, Socrates. For my own Pat, 


The Tranguilli- 
ty of Socrates 
en the Eve pre- 
ceding his Death, 


might not rob 


§zerates, ever ſince J knew you, I have been alwal 


I would gladly ſhake of the Cares and 
Anxiety that keep my Eyes from lv 
ſing. But when I enter'd this Room, | 
wonder'd to find you ſo ſound aſlee) 
and was loth to awaken you that! 
you of theſe happy Minutes. Indeev 


charme 
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charm' with your Patience and calm 
Temper ; but in a diſtinguiſhing Man- 
ner in this Juncture, ſince in the Gir— 
cumſtances you are in, your Eye looks ſo eaſy and un- 
concern'd. 

Soc. Indeed, Crito, it would be a great Indecency in 
one of my Age to be apprehenſive of Death. 

Crit. Ay! And how many do we ſee every Day, un- 
der the like Misfortunes, whom Age does not exempt 
from thoſe Fears 


Soc. That's true. But after all, what brought you 
hither ſo early ? 

Crit. I came to tell you a troubleſome Piece of News, 
which, tho' it may not ſeem to affect you, yet it over- 
whelms both me and your Relations and Friends with 
inſufferable Grief, In fine, I bring the moſt terrible 
News that ever could be brought. 

Soc. What News? Is the Ship arriv'd from Deus, 
upon the Return of which I am to die? 

Crit. It is not yet arriv'd ; but without doubt it wil! 
be here this Day, according to the Intelligence we have 
from ſome Perſons that came from Syunium, and lett it 
there, For at that Rate, it cannot fail of being there to 
Day, and ſo to-morrow you mult unavoidably die. 

doc. Why not, Crito ? Be it fo, fince "tis the Will 
of God. However, I do not believe that Veſſel will ar- 
rive this Day. 

Crit. What do you ground that Conjecture upon? 

Soc. I'll tell you: I am not to die till the Day after 
the Arrival of the Veſſel. 


Crit, At leaſt thoſe who are to execute the Sentence ſay 


His Calmne e 
and Patience. 


ſo. 


Hoe. That Veſſel will not arrive till to-morrow, as! 
conjecture from a certain Dream I had this Night, about 


a (a) Minute ago. And it ſeems to me a Happineſs, 
that you did not awaken me. 


— 


| (a) He ſpeaks on this Faſhion, becauſe the Dreams of the Morn- 
ing were look'd upon as more diſtin&t and true. Certivra & ccla- 
ra ſomntart affirmant ſub extimis Ne&ibus, quafi jam emergente a- 
ma Higsre producto Sepore, Tertul. de Anima, 
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Crit. Well, what is the Dream? 

8 Soc. I thought, I ſaw a very hand- 
e re- ſom comely Woman, clad in white, 
Pbtbia was 4. Come up to me, who calling me by 
cbilles's Country. Name, ſaid, (45) In three Days thou 

fall be in the fertile Phthia. 

Crit. That's a very ſtrange Dream, Socrates. 

Soc. Tis a very ſignificant one, Crito. 

Crit. Ves, without Doubt. But for this Time, prithee, 
Socrates, take my Advice and make your Eſcape. For 
my Part, if you die, beiides the irreparable Loſs of a 

Friend, which I will ever lament, I am 

The Vulgw afraid that a great many People, who 
People can never are not well acquainted neither with you 
2 : 7 nor me, will believe that I have for- 
to die wil not faken you, in not employing my Inte- 
make his Eſcape, Telt for promoting your Eſcape, now 
if he can, that "tis in my Power. Is there any 

Thing more ſcandalous, than to lie under 
the Diſrepute of being wedded to my Money more than 
my Friend? For, in ſhort, the People will never be- 
lieve, that 'twas you who refus'd to go from hence, 
when we preſs'd you to be gone. 

Soc. My dear Crito, why ſhould we be ſo much con- 
cern'd for the Opinion of the People? Is it |, enough, 


— Rc 


(6) In the gth Book of the Iliads, Achilles threatning to retire, 
ſys to Ulyſſes ; Aﬀer to-morrow you or foe the Heleſpont covered 
with my Ships, and if Neptune affcrd me a bappy Voyage, in three 
Days I ſhall arrive at the fertile Phthia, *T was this laſt Verſe that 
Secrat : had from the Mouth of the Woman in his Dream; for our 
Dreams always bear a Proportion to our Genus's, Habits, and Ways of 
Thinking. Nothing can be a ſtronger Evidence of the gentle and caly 
Thoughts that Szcrates had of Death, than his Application of this Paſ- 
late, by which he repreſents Death as a fortunate Voyage to ones own 
C:untry, The Grammarians, who were always ty'd up to the Letter, 
ere never able to point out the Beauty and Delicaly of this Paſſage : 
tr they only turn'd it into a coarſe Idea of Death upon the Reſem- 


biance of the Word Phthia with Ivey to corrupt ; as if a Grecian 
ccu'd ever have miſtaken din for dic is. 


that 


at 
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4 that the more ſenſible Part, who are the only Men we 
@ ought to regard, know how the Caſe ftands ? 


Crit. But you ſee, Socrates, there's a Neceſſity of be 


ing concern'd for the Noiſe of the Mob; for your Ex- 
| 5 a a 

ample is a ſufficient Inſtance, that they are capable of do- 
ing. not only ſmall, but the greateſt of Injuries, and dil- 
play their Paſſion in an outrageous Manner, againſt thoſe 
W who are once run down by the _ Opinion. 


Foc. Would to God, Crito, the People were capa- 


ble to do the greateſt of Injuries! Were it ſo, they would 
likewite be capable of doing the greateſt Good: That 
W would be a great Happineſs, But neither the one nor the 
other is poſſible. For they cannot make Men either wiie 
W cn or Fools. 


Crit. I grant it. But pray anſwer me: Is it not out of 
Tenderneſs to me and your other Friends, that you will 
not ſtir from hence? For fear, leſt upon your Eicape we 


@ ould be troubled and charged with carrying you oft, 


and by that Means be oblig'd to quit our Poſſeſſions, or 


pay a large Sum of Money, or elſe ſuffer ſomething more 
W fatal than either? If that be your Fear, ſhake it off, Sa- 


crates, in the Name of the Gods. Is not it highly reaſo- 


nable that we ſhould purchaſe your Eſcape at the Rate of 
E expoſing ourſelves to theſe Dangers, and greater ones, if 
there be Occaſion? Once more my dear Socrates, believe 


me and go along with me. 
Soc, I own, Crito, that I have ſuch Thoughts, and ſe- 


veral others beſides in my View. 


Crit. Fear nothing I intreat yoa ; for in the firſt 


Place, they require no great Sum to let you out. And 


on the other Hand, you ſee what a pitiful Condition 


f thoſe are in, who probably might arraiga us: A ſmall 
Sum of Money will ſtop their Mouths ; my Eſtate alone 
will ſerve for that. If you ſcruple to accept of my Of- 


—— — 
—— 


* This is a noble Principle of Socrates, None can do the greateſt 


Herm, but thoſe who are able to do the greateſt Good. And this can 


on be attributed to God, not to Men. 
T Thoſe who made a Trade of accuſing at Athers, were a poor Sort 
of People, whole Mouths were eafily ſtopp'd with Money, 
C 4 fer, 
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ter, here is a great Number of Strangers, who defire no. 
thing more than to furniſh you with what Money you 
want. Simmias the Theban himſelf, has brought up 
very conſiderable Sums. Cebes is capable of doing 2 
much, and ſo are ſeveral others. Let not your Fears then 
ſtifle the Deſire of making your Eſcape. And as for 
what you told me t'other Day, in the Court, that if you 
made your Eſcape, you ſhould not know how to live; 
pray let not that trouble you: Whitherſoever you go, 
you'll be beloved in all Places of the World. If you'll 
go to The//aly, I have Friends there, who will honour 
you according to your Merit, and think themſelves hap- 
py in ſupplying you with what you want, and covering 
you from all Occaſions of Fear in their Country. Be- 
ſides, Socrates, without doubt you are guilty of a very 
unjuſt Thing in delivering up yourſelf, while *cis in your 
Power to make your Eſcape, and promoting what your 
Enemies ſo paſſionately wiſh for. For you not only be- 
tray yourſelf, but likewiſe your Children by abandoning 
them, when you might make a Shift to maintain and e- 
ducate em: You are not at all concern'd at what may be- 
tal them tho' at the ſame Time they are like to be in as 
diſmal a Condition, as ever poor Orphans were. A Man 
ought either to have no Children, or elſe to expoſe him- 
ielt to the Care and Trouble of breeding them. You 
leem to me to act the ſofteſt and moſt inſenſible Part 
This was the in the World ; whereas you ought to 
Judgment of take up a Reſolution worthy of a gene- 
Men; the Sted- Tous Soul; above all, you, who boak 
dineſs of Sacra- that you purſued nothing but Virtue al 
2 5 1 Re * the Days of your Life. I tell you, & 
aby. enn crates, I am aſham'd upon the Account 
of you and yeur Relations, ſince the 
World will believe *twas long of our r 
., that you did not get off. In the fir 
2 _ W 2 — they'll — you with ſtanding 
Judges, but ſpoke a Trial that you might have avoided ; 
rather like an then they'll cenſure your Conduct in 
Hy than a making your Defences.? and at laſt, 
ate which is the moſt ſhameful of all, they 
upbral 
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b upbraid us with forſaking you thro' Fear or Cowardice, 
ſince we did not accomplice your Eſcape. Pray conſi- 
der of it, my dear Socrates ; if you do not prevent the 


| 

approaching Evil, you'll bear a Part in the Shame that 
i WE will cover us all. Pray adviſe with yourſelf quickly. 
gut now I think on it, there is not Time for adviſing, 
1 WE there's no Choice left, all muſt be put in Execution the 
WE next Night; for if we delay longer all our Meaſures will 
be broke. Believe me, I intreat you, and do as I bid 
, you. 


= Sx. My dear Crit9, your Good-will is very commend- 
able, provided it agrees with right Reaſon ; but if 
it ſwerves from that, the ſtronger it is, the more is it 


7 


blame worthy. The firſt Thing to be 
e conſider d, is, whether we ought to do Reaſon and Juſ- 
Jas you ſay, or not? For 5 'tis dice ought to 
not of yeſterday that I've accuſtomed 2 3 
ar myſelf only to follow the Reaſons that Kindneſs of 

| : 0 muanelis o 
e. appear moſt jult, after a mature Exami- Friends. 
8 nation. Tho' Fortune frowns upon me, 
e. yet Tul never part with the Principles I have all along 
e proteiled. Theſe Principles appear always the ſame, and 


as i eſteem them equally at all Times, So, if your Advice 
an be not backed by the ſtrongeſt Reaſons, aſſure yourſelf 


n. Iwill never comply, not if all the Power of the People 
ou ſhould arm itſelf againſt me, or offer to frighten me like 
art a Child, by laying on freſh Chains, and threatning to 
to deprive me of the greateſt Good, and oblige me to ſu!- 
ie. ter the cruelleſt Death. Now, how ſhall we manage 


alt this Enquiry juſtly ? T'o be ſure, the faireſt Way is to 

relame what you have been ſaying of the vulgar Opi- 
nions; that is, to enquire, whether there are ſome 
Reports that we ought to regard, and others that are to 
be {lighted ; or whether the ſaying ſo is only a groundleſs 
and childiſh Propoſition. I have a ſtrong Deſire, upon 
this Occaſion, to try in your Preſence, whether this 
Principle will appear to me in different Colours ſrom 
What it did while I was in other Circumſtances, or whe- 
| ther I ſhall always find it the ſame, in Order to deter- 
mine meto a Compliance or Refuſal, 


C's It 
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If I miſtake not, 'tis certain, that ſeveral Perſons who 
thought themſelves Men of Senſe, have often main- 
tained in this Place. 'That of all the Opinions of Men, 
ſome are to be regarded and others to be ſlighted. In 
the Name of the Gods, Crito, do not you think that was 
well ſaid? In all human Appearance, you are in no 
Danger of dying to-morrow ; and therefore 'tis preſum'd 
that the Fear of the preſent Danger cannot work any 
change upon you. Wherefore, pray conſider it well: 
Do not you think they ſpoke juſtly, who ſaid, that all 

: the Opinions of Men are not always to 

„ N choice we he regarded, but only ſome of them; 

„ and thoſe not of all Men, but only of 

N ſome? What do you ſay ? do not you 
think 'tis very true? 

Crit. Very true. 

Soc. At that Rate then, ought not we to eſteem the 
good Opinions, and ſlight the bad ones? 

Crit. Ay, doubtleſs. ̃ 

Sec. Are not the good Opinions then thoſe of wile 
Nen, and the bad ones thoſe of Fools? 

Crit. It cannot be otherwiſe. 

Sec. Let's ſee then, how you will Anſwer this. A Man 
that makes his Exerciſes, when he comes to have his Lel- 
ſon, whether ſhall he regard the Commendation or Cen- 
ſute of whoever comes firſt, or only of him that is ei- 
ther Fa Phyſician or a Maſter ? 

Crit. Of the laſt to be ſure. 

Soc. Then he ought to fear the Cenſure, and value 
the Commendation of that Man alone ; and flight what 
comes from others. 

Crit, Without doubt. 


— 


— — 


n 


This probably had been maintain'd in ſome of the former Confe- 
rences in Priſon : for Socrates's Friends met every Day in the Priſon 
to keep him company. 

+ For they pertorm thoſe Exerciſes either for their Health, or 
elſe to improve their Dexterity and Strength : For the firſt they fol- 
low'd the Orders ofa Phyſician; and for the other, they were directed 


by a Maſter, 
Hoc. 
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E <5. For that Reaſon, this young Man muſt neither eat 
gor drink, nor do any Thing, without the Orders of that 
© Maſter, that Man of Senſe, and he is not at all to govern 
W himſelf by the Caprices of others. 

Crit. That's true. 

So. Let's fix upon that then. But ſuppoſe he diſobeys 
E this Maſter, and diſregards his Applauſe or Cenſure? and 
ſuffers himſelf to be blinded by the Careſſes and Applauſes 
of the ignorant Mob; will not he come to ſome Harm by 
W this Means? 

= Crit. How is it poſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe ? 

= Soc. But what will be the Nature of this Harm that will 
W accrue to him thereupon ? where will it terminate? and 
© what Part of him will it affect? | 

= Crit, His Body, without Doubt; for by that Means 
he'll ruin himſelf. 

Soc. Very well, but is not the Caſe the ſame all over? 
Upon the Point of Juſtice or Injuſtice, Honeſty or Diſ- 
honeſty, Good or Evil, which at preſent are the Subject 
of our Diſpute, ſhall we rather refer ourſelves to the 
Opinion of the People, than to that of an experienced 

wife Man, who juſtly challenges more Reſpect and De- 
| ference from us, than all the World beſides? And if 

we do not act conformably to the Opinion of this 
one Nan, is it not certain that we ſhall ruin ourſelves, 
and entirely loſe that which only lives and gains new 

Strength by Juſtice, and periſhes only through Tnjui- 
tice? Or mult we take all that for a Thing of no Ac- 
ae Count ? 
ut Crit, I am of your Opinion. 

Soc. Take heed, I intreat you; if by 
following the Opinions of the Ignorant, The Soul lives 
we deſtroy that which is only preſerved only by Juftice, 
— Wy Health and waſted by Sickneſs, can 
"fe. ve ſurvive the Corruption of that, whether it be our Bo- 
ion dy. or ſomewhat elle ? 
Crit, 'That's certain. 
, or Sec. Can one live then after the Corruption and De- 
— ſruction of the Body 
| (Fit. No, to be ſure 
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Soc. But can one ſurvive the Corruption of that which 
lives only by Juſtice, and dies only thro' Injuſtice ? Or 
is this Thing (whatever it be) that has Juſtice or Injuſtice 
tor its Object, to be leſs valued than the Body? 

Crit. Not at all. 

Soc. What, is it much more valuable then ? 

Crit. A great Deal more, 

Soc. Then my dear Cr:ito, we ought not to be con- 

cerned at what the People ſay, but what 
In all our Actions that ſays, who knows what's juſt and 
we ought on'y What's unjuſt : and that alone is nothing 
thay 4 : © God elſe but the Truth. Thus you ſee, you 
who alone is eſtabliſnh'd falſe Principles at firſt, in ſay. 
Truth itſelf. ing that we ought to pay a Deference 

to the Opinions of the People, upon 
what is juſt, good, honeſt, and its Contraries. Some 
perhaps will object, that the People are able to put us to 
Death. 

Crit. To be ſure, they'll ſtart that Objection. 

Soc. Tis alſo true. But that does 

To live is no- not alter the Nature of what we were 
thing, but to hve ſaying ; that's ſtill the ſame. For you 
well is all in al. mult {till rememebr, that 'tis not Lif, 
but a good Life that we ought to court, 


n Crit. That's a certain Truth. 
Honeſty and Soc. But is it not likewiſe certain, thut 
Juſtice. this good Life conſiſts in nothing elle 
but Honeſty and Juſtice. 
Crit. Ves, 


Soc. Now, before we go farther, let's examine upon 
the Principles you've agreed to, whether my Departure 
from hence without the Permiſſion of the Athenians, | 
juſt or unjuſt. If it be found juſt, we muſt do our ut 
molt to bring it about; but if "tis unjuſt, we muſt lay 
aſide the Deſign. For as to the Conſiderations you alle 
ged juſt now, of Money, Reputation, and Family; thek 

are only theThoughts of the baſer Mod, 

A Character of Who put innocent Perſons to death, anc 
the Mob, would afterwards bring 'em to Life, ! 


'twere poſſible. But as for us who bend 
out 
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4 

| zur Thoughts another Way, all that we are to mind, is 
= yhether we do a juſt Thing in giving Money, and lying 
W ander an Obligation to thoſe who promote our Eſcape ; 
or whether both we and they do not commit a Piece of 
WE [njuſtice in ſo doing? If this be an un- l 

© uſt Thing, we need not reaſon much up- a is prefera- 
on the Point, ſince 'tis better to abide were = Cos 
here and die, than to undergo ſomewhat unjuſt Thing. 
more terrible than Death. | 
= Crit. You are in the right of that, Socrates ; let's ſee 
then how it wall fall. 

= Soc. We ſhall go hand in hand in the Enquiry. If 
you have any Thing of weight to anſwer, pray do it 
when I have ſpoken, that ſo I may comply; if not, pray 
© forbear any farther to preſs me to go from hence with- 
out the Conſent of the Athenians. I ſhall be infinitely 
glad if you can perſuade me to do it ; but I cannot do it 
without being firſt convinced. Take Notice then whe- 
ther my way of purſuing this Enquiry fatisfies you, and 
do your utmoſt to make anſwer to my Queſtions. 
Crit. I will. 
Fasc. Is it true, that we ought not to 
do an unjuſt Thing to any Man? or is it Difference of 
lawful in any Meaſure to do it to one, Times and Per- 
when we are forbid to do it to another ? 3 SEA 
Or is it not abſolutely true, that all Injuftice ph 1 
Manner of Injuſtice is neither good nor Man, 

honeſt, as we were ſaying but now? 

Or, in fine, are all theſe Sentiments which we formerl 
entertained, vaniſhed in a few Days? And is it poſſible, 
Crito, that thoſe of Vears, our moſt ſerious Conferences, 
ſhould reſemble thoſe of Children, and we at the ſame 
| Time not be ſenſible that 'tis ſo? Ought _ | 
| we not rather to ſtand to what we have Injuſtice is ſcan- 
ſaid, as being a certain Truth, that all 33 yu 
Injuſtice is ſcandalous and fatal to the guilty of ic. ” 
erſon that commits it; let Men ſay 


| org they will, and let our Fortune be never fo good or 
ad! 8 


Crit. That's certain. 
Sec. 
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Soc. Then we muſt avoid the leaſt Meaſure of Injuf 
tice ? 

Crit. Moſt certainly. 

Soc. \Since we are to avoid the leaſt Degree of it, then 
we ought not to do it to thoſe who are unjuſt to us, not- 
withſtanding that this People thinks it lawful ? 

Crit. So I think. 

Soc. But what ! ought we to do Evil or not ? 

Crit. Without Doubt we ought not. 

Soc. But 1s it Juſtice, to repay Evil 
"Tis unjuſt to do With Evil, purſuant to the Opinion of 
Evil for Evil. the People, or is it unjuſt ? 
Crit. Tis highly unjuſt. 

Sec. Then there's no Difference between doing Evil and 
being unjuſt ? 

Crit. I own it. | 

Sec. Then we ought not to do the leaſt Evil or Injuſ 
tice to any Man, let him do by us as he will. But take 
heed, Crito, that by this Conceſſion you do not ſpeak 
againſt your own Sentiments. For I know very well, 
there are few that will go this length : and "tis impoſſible 
for thoſe who vary in their Sentiments upon this Point 
to agree well together. Nay, on the contrary, the Con- 

3 tempt of one another's Opinions, lead 

r owns , . 

8 em to a reciprocal Contempt of one 2. 
erant this Truth, nother's Perſons. Conſider well then, i 
that we ought you are of the ſame Opinion with me; 
not to ſeek Re- and let us ground our Reaſonings upon 
bane o- he Ss and this Principle, That we ought not to do 

DE OO Evil for Evil, or treat thoſe unjuſtly who 
are unjuſt to us. For my Part, I never did, nor never 
will entertain any other Principle. Tell me then if you 


yy chang'd your Mind; if not, give ear to what fol. 
ows. 


Crit. 1 give Ear. 

Soc, Well: a Man that has made a juſt Promiſe, 
ought he to keep it, or to break it ? | 

Crit. He ought to keep it. 


Ot 
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Fo. If I go from hence without 

Ine Conſent of the Athenians, ſhall not 1 — is a viſible 
© injure ſome People, and eſpecially bee pw 
Whoſe who do not deſerve it? Or ſhall State. 

e in this follow what we think equally 

Nuſt to every body? 

Crit. I cannot anſwer you, for I do not underſtand 
Hou. 
E So. Pray take Notice: when we put ourſelves in a 
Way of making our Eſcape, or going from hence, or 
How you pleaſe to call it, ſuppoſe the Law and the Re- 
Wpublick ſhould preſent themſelves in a Body before us, 
nd accoſt us in this Manner: Socrates, 

bat are you going to do? To put in «$a intro- 
| xecution what you now defign, were duces the Laws 
lol to ruin the Laws and the State, and the State 
WD yu think a City can ſubſhft when ſpeaking to him. 
g Vuſtice has not only loft its Force, but 

7 likewiſe perverted, overturned, and trampled under 
at by private Perſons ? What Anſwer could we make 
o ſuch and many other Queſtions ? For what is it that an 
Vrator cannot fay upon the Overtur- he TIS 
Ping of that Law, which provides that Anfwer of thoſe 
entences once pronounced ſhall not be who trample 
Wniring'd? Shall we anſwer, that the under Foot 
Wepublick has judged amiſs, and pe 2 and the 
Wed an unjuſt Sentence upon us? Shall . 

That be our Anſwer ? 

Crit. Ay, without any Scruple, Socrates. 

Soc. What will the Laws ſay then ? Socrates, is it noe 
ue, that you agreed with us to ſub- 

1 your ſelf to a publick Trial? And A Refutation of 
if we ſhould ſeem to be ſurprized at that Plea, 

uch Language, they'll continue perhaps, 

Pe not ſurprized, Socrates, but make Anſwer, for you 
W-urſelf uſed to inſiſt upon Queſtion and Anſwer. Tell 
pen what Occafion you have to complain of the Repub- 
Vet and of us, that you are ſo eager upon deſtreying it? 
s 


c 


dec. 


64 Irn 
+ Are not ewe the Authors of your Birth ? Is mt it h 


our means that your Father married her <who broigli 
you for? ? What Fault! can you find with the Laws ut 
eftabliſbed as to Marriage? Nothing at all, ſhould I an. 
ſwer. As to the nouriſhing and bringing up of Childra, 
and the Manner of your Education, are not the Law 
uſt that we enadted upon that Head, by which ae d. 
liged your Father to bring you up to Mufic* and the Exer. 
ciſes ? Very juſt, I'd ſay. Since you were born, brought 
up, and Educated under our Influence, durit you main: 
tain that you are not our Nurſe-Child and Subject as wel 
as your Father ? And it you are, do you think to have 
equal Power with us, as if it were lawful for you to in- 
flict upon us all we enjoin you to undergo ? But ſine 
you cannot lay claim to any ſuch Right againſt your Fx 
ther or your Rlaſter, ſo as to repay Evil for Evil, Injury 
for Injury, how can you think to obtain that Priviledye 
againſt your Country and the Laws, inſomuch that f 
we endeavour to put you to Death, you'll countera& u, 
by endeavouring to prevent us, and to ruin your Cout. 
try and its Laws? Can-you call ſuch an Action jul, 
you that are an inſeperable Follower of true Virtue! 

Are you ignorant that your Country is 
The Regard we more Conſiderable, and more worthy of 
ought to have to Reſpect and Veneration before God and 
our Country. Man than your Father, Mother, and 

all your Relations together? That you 
ought to honour your Country, yield to it, and humou 
it more than an angry Father ? That you muſt either re 
claim it by your Councel, or obey its Injunctions, and 
ſuffer without grumbling all that it impoſes upon you! 
It it orders you to be whipp'd, or laid in Irons, if it 
ſends you to the Wars, there to ſpend your Blood, yo! 
ought to do it without demurring ; you muſt not ſhakt 
oft the Yoke, or flinch or quit your Poſt; but in th 
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+ This is an admirable Way of making out the Obligation of al 


Men to obey the Laws of their Country, by Virtue of the Treat 
made between em. | 
Arm), 
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; 

i rmy, in Priſon, and every where elſe, ought equally to 
bey the Orders of your Country, or elſe aſſiſt it with 
bholeſom Councel. For if offering Violence to a Father 
Ir a Mother is a Piece of grand Impiety, to put a Force 
Ppoa one's Country is a much greater, What ſhall we 
nlwer to all this, Crito? Shall we acknowledge the 
Truth of what the Laws advance? 

Crit. How can we avoid it? 

= Sc. Do you ſee then, Socrates, (continue they) what 
N Reaſon we have to brand your Enterprize againſt us as 
Wnjuſt? Of us you hold your Birth, your Maintenance, 
our Education; in fine, we have done you all the Good 
e are capable of, as well as to the other Citizens. In- 
Wced, we do not fail to make Publick Proclamation, that 
Wis lawful for every private Man, if he does not find his 


_ Wccount in the Laws and Cuſtoms of our Republick, af- 
+ i cr a mature Examination, to retire with all his Effects 


Whither he pleaſes. And if any of you cannot comply 
With our Cuſtoms, and deſires to remove and live elſe- 
here, not one of us ſhall hinder him, he may go where 
e pleaſes. But on the other hand, if any one of you 
Wontinues to live here, after he has conſidered our Way of 
miniſtring Juſtice, and the Policy obſerved in the State, 
hen, we ſay, he is in Effect obliged to obey all our Com- 
ands, and we maintain that his Diſobedience is unjuſt 
n a three-fold Account; for not obeying thoſe to whom 
e owes his Birth; for trampling under Foot thoſe that 
ducated him; and for violating his Faith after he enga- 
ed to obey us, and not taking the Pains to make Remon- 
rances to us, if we happen to do an unjuſt Thing. For 
otwithſtanding that we only propoſe Things without 
ung any Violence to procure Obedience, and give eve- 
Man his Choice either to obey us, or reclaim us by 
is Counſel or Remonſtrances, yet he does neither the 
ne nor the other. And we maintain, Socrates, that 
you execute what you are now about, you will ſtand 
arged with all theſe Crimes, and that in a much higher 
begree than if another private Man had committed the 
me Injuſtice. If I aſked 'em the Reaſon, without doubt 
iey'd ſtop my Mouth by telling me, that I ſubmitted my 

c. 


| 28 7 Eſcape contrary to the Laws of the tie- 
ens Of 2 ty you have ſigned, by which you 0 
Country, are fo HE g; * 
many Ratifica- ig'd yourſelf to live according to 
tions of the Rules. Pray anſwer us: Did not Ws 
Treaty made ſay right in affirming that you agreed 
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ſelf in a diſtinguiſhing Manner to all theſe Condition . 
And we, (continue they) have great Evidence that ya 
were always pleaſed with us and the Republick ; for i 
this City had not been more agreeable to you than ayMi 
other, you had never continued in it, no more than ta 
other Athenians, None of the Shows could ever temp 
you to go out of the City, except once, that you went 
to fee the * Games at the /#bmus: You never wen 
any where eiſe, excepting your Military Expeditions, and 
never undertook a Pa as others are wont to dM 
You never had the Curiofity to vilt 

1. e. So as to fol- other Cities, or enquire after other Lan 
tow them. as being contented with us and our Re-i 
Publick. You always made a diitingul-Wll 

ing Choice of us, and. on all Occaſions teſtified that u 
ſubmitted with all your Heart to live according to out 
Maxims. Beſides, you having had Children in this Cty 
is an infallible Evidence that you liked it. In fine, u 
this very laſt Juncture you might have 

For if he had ſen- been ſentenced to Baniſhment if you 
2 himſelf _ would, and might then have done, wit 
* N ; Wh the Conſent of the Republick, wit 
confirmed ie. you now Attempt without their Permi 
ſion. But you were fo ſtately, fo ut 

concerned at Death, that in your own Terms you prefer 
red Death to Baniſhment. But now you have no Regard 
to theſe fine Words; you are not further concerned fat 
the Laws, ſince you are going to overturn them. Yal 
| do juſt what a pititul Slave would off 

All our Actions to do, by 3 to make you 


with it. this '1'reaty, and ſubmitted yourſelt l 
theſe Terms not only in Words, but 


— 
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* Theſe Games were celebrated at the Nhmus of Corinth to the He 
nour of Neptune every three Y cars, after they were received by Tha 
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. What ſhall we ſay to all this, Criro ? And what 
n we do elſe but acknowledge that tis ſo ? 


or C, How can we avoid it, Socrates ? 

. What elſe then, continue they, is this Action of 
the urs but a Violation of that Treaty, and all its Terms? 
mt at Treaty that you were not made to ſign either by 
vett WSrce or Surprize, not without Time to think on it: 
vet Sr you had the whole Courſe of your ſeventy Years to 
ai e removed in, if you had been diſſatisfied with us, 
00.8 unconvinced of the Juſtice of our Propoſals. You 
vil ther pitched upon Lacedemon nor Crete, notwithſtand- 
ABS that you always cryed up their Laws; nor any of the 
er Grecian Cities, or ſtrange Countries. You have 
ail en leſs out of Athens than the Lame and the Blind; 
088 ich is an invincible Proof that the City pleaſed 
auh in a diſtinguiſhing Manner, and conſequently that we 
Civ, fince a City can never be agreeable if its Laws are 

„ Mt ſuch, And yet at this Time you counter- act the 
have Wezty. But, if you'll take our Advice, Socrates, we 
jag old have you to ſtand to your Treaty, and not expoſe 
wid Wurſelf to be ridiculed by the Citizens, by ſtealing out 
wht m hence. Pray conſider what Advantage can redound 


er to you or your Friends, by perſiſting in that good- 
Deſign ; Your Friends will infallibly be either expoſed: 


efer- Danger or baniſhed their Country, or have their 
gutes forfeited, And as for yourſelf, if you retire to 
d to 8: neighbouring City, ſuch as Thebes or Megara, which 
ra admirably well governed, you'll there be looked upon 
offer: Enemy. All that have any love for their Country 
yo! look upon you as a Corrupter of the Laws: Beſides, 
rere fortify in them the good Opinion they have of 
u er Judges, and move 'em to approve the Sentence 


en againſt you: For a Corrupter of the Law will at 
Time paſs for a Debaucher of the Youth, and of the 
gar People. What, will you keep out of theſe well- 
verned Cities, and theſe Aſſemblies of juſt Men? But 
ly will you have enough to live upon in that Condi- 


a? Or will you have the Face to go and live 

- 5 hthem ? And pray what will you ſay to em, Socrates ? 
fi. il you preach to them, as you did here, that Virwe, 
pigs Juſtice, 
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Juſtice, the Laws, and Ordinances ought to be reve 
renced by Men? Do not you think that this will ſound 
very ridiculous in their Ears? You ought to think fe. 
But perhaps you'll quickly leave theſe well- governed Cl. 
ties, and go to I Theſſaly to Crits's Friends where ther 
is lefs Order, and more Licentiouſneſs ; and doubtleſs in 
that Country they'll take a ſingular Pleaſure in hearing 
you relate in what Equipage you made your Eſcape fron 
this Priſon, that is, covered with ſome old Rags, or: 
Beaſt's Skin, or diſguiſed ſome other Way, as tugitive 
are wont to be. Every body will ſay, This old Fellow, 
that has ſcarce any Time to live, had ſuch a ſtrong pal 
ſion for living, that he did not ſtand to purchaſe his Lit 
by trampling under Foot the moſt ſacred Laws. Such 
Stories will be bandied about of you at a 'Time when ya 
offend no Man; but upon the leaſt Occaſion of Con- 
plaint, they'll teaze you with a thouſand other Reproachs, 
unworthy of you. You'll ſpend your Time in ſneaking 
and inſinuating yourſelf into the Favour of all Men, on 
after another, and owning an equal Subjection to em al. 
For what can you do? Will you feaſt perpetually in Th# 
ſaly, as if the good Cheer had drawn you thither ? Bu 
what will become then of all your fine Diſcourſes upot 
Juſtice and Virtue ? Beſides, if you deſign to preſent 
our Life for the Sake of your Children; that canndt 
in Order to bring em up in Theah, as if you coul 
do 'em no other Service but make em Strangers. 0 
if you deſign to leave 'em here, do you Imagine ti 
during your Life they'll be better brought up here, | 
your Abſence, under the Care of your Friends? Bu 
will not your Friends take the ſame Care of 'em alit 
your Death that they'd do in your Abſence ? You og 
to be perſuaded that all thoſe who call themſelves y0 
Friends, will at all Times do them all the Service they al 
To conclude, Socrates, ſubmit yourſelf to our Reaſon 


* Theſſaly was the Country where Licentiouſneſs and DebauC 
reign d. And accordingly Xen-pbon oblerves, that twas there u 
Critias was ruin'd, 

follol 
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low the Advice of thoſe who brought you up, and do 

not put your Children, your Life, or any Thing whatſo- 

ever, in the Balance with Juſtice ; to the end, that when 

you arrive before the Tribunal of Pluto, you may be 

able to clear yourſelf before your 

Judges. For do not you deceive your- The Laws are 
ſelf ; If you perform what you now de- juſt, and Injuſ- 

fin, you'll neither better your own tice comes from 

Cauſe, nor that of your Party ; you Men- 

will neither enlarge its Juſtice nor Sanc- 


cy either here or in the Regions below. But if you die 
„ brarely, you owe your Death to the Injuſtice, not of 
Laws, but of Men: Whereas if you make your 
4 iſcape by repulſing ſo ſhamefully the Injuſtice of your 


Enemies, by violating at once both your own Faith and 
ur Treaty, and injuring ſo many innocent perſons as 
yourſelf, your Friends, and your Country, together wit 
vs; we will ſtill be your Enemies, as long as you live: 
nd when you are dead, out Siſters, the Laws in the 
ther World, will certainly afford you no joyful Recep- 


— tion, as knowing that you endeavoured to ruin us. 
| — Vherefore do not prefer Crito's Councel to ours. 

nu Methinks, my dear Crito; I hear what I have now 
25 ſpoke, juſt as Þ the Prieſt of Cybele fancy they hear the 


ornets and Flutes ; and the ſound of theſe Words 
akes ſo ſtrong an Impreſſion in my Ears, that it ſtops 
me from hearing any thing elſe. Theſe are the Senti- 
nents I like; and all you can ſay to take me off of 


— —_— 


+} Socrates means, that all theſe Truths make no flight Impreſſion 
pon him, but pierce him, and inſpire him with an Ardour, or rather 
holy Fury, that ſtops his Ears from hearing any Thing to the contra- 
The Sound of the Cornets and Flutes of the Prieſts of Cybele in- 
pr'd the Audience with Fury; and why ſhould the Sound of Divine 
ruths fall ſhort of the ſame Virtue, and leave their Hearers in a luke- 
darm Indifferency ? This Temper of Socrates juſtifies and explains what 
1:genes ſaid of him: When ſomebody ask'd Diogenes what he thought 
I Secrates > he anſwered, That he was a mad Man; for Socrates ſhew'd 
ucredible Wramth in purſuing whatever he took to be juſt, 
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them will be to no purpoſe. However, if you thinky 
ſucceed, I do not hinder you from ſpeaking. 
Crit. I have nothing to ſay, Socrates. | 
Soc. Then be eaſy, and let us bravely run this Cou 


ſince God calls and conducts us to it. 
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SLSR OCRATES in his Apology, and in his 
ECD Crito, teaches us how we ought to form our 
Lives; and here he inſtructs us how to die, 
and what Thoughts to entertain at the 
Hour of Death. By explaining his own 
Views and Deſigns, which were the Springs 
all his Actions, he furnithes us with a Proof of the moſt 
portant of all Truths, and of that which ought to regu- 
te our Life. For the Immortality of the Soul is a Point 
ſuch Importance, that it includes all the Truths of Reli- 
on, and all the Motives that ought to excite and direct 

So that our firſt Duty is to ſatisfy ourſelves in this 
Int: Self. Love and mere human Intereſt ought to ſpur 
up to underſtand it ; not to ſpeak, that there 1s not a 
dre fatal Condition than to be ignorant of the Nature of 
ath, which appears as terrible as unavoidable : for ac- 
rding to the Notion we have of it, we may draw Con- 
quences directly oppoſite, for managing the Conduct of 
Lives, and the Choice of our Pleaſures. 
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Socrates ſpends the laſt Day of his Life in diſcourſin 
with his Friends upon this great Subject: he unfolds al 
the Reafons that require the Belief of the Immortality of 
the Soul, and refutes all the Objections they moved to 
the contrary, which are the very ſame that are made uſe 
of atthis Day. He demonſtrates the Hope they ought to 
have of a happier Life; and lays before them all that 
this bleſſed Hope requires to make it ſolid and laſting, 
to prevent their being deluded by a vain Hope, and 
after all, meeting with the Puniſhment alotted to 
_— inſtead of the Rewards provided for the 
ood. 

This Conference was occaſioned by a Truth that was 
caſually ſtarted, wiz. That a true Philoſopher ought to 
deſire to die, and to endeayour it. This Poſition taken 
literally, ſeemed to inſinuate, that a Philoſopher might 
lay violent Hands on himſelf, But Socrates makes it 
out, that there's nothing more unjuſt ; and that for ſo 
much as Man is God's Creature and Property, he ought 
not to remove out of this Life without his Orders. 
What ſhould it be then that made the Philoſopher have 
ſuch a Love for Death + ? What is the Ground of this 
Hope? Here we are preſented with the Grounds afſign'd 
by a Heathen Philoſopher, wiz. Man is born to know 
the Truth, but he can never attain to a perfect Know- 
ledge of it in this Life, by reaſon that his Body 1s an 
Obſtacle: perfect Knowledge is reſerved for the Lite to 
come. Then the Soul muſt be immortal, ſince after 
Death it operates and knows. As for Man's being born 
for the Knowledge of Truth, that cannot be called in 
Queſtion, ſince he was born to know God. | 

From thence it follows, that a true Philoſopher hates 
and contemns this Body, which ftands in the Way of his 
Union to God ; that he wiſhes to be rid of it, and looks 
upon Death as a Paſſage to a better Life. This ſolid 
Hope gives Being to that true Temperance and V+ 
lour which is the Lot of true Philoſophers ; for other 
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\ſen are only valiant thro' Fear, and temperate thro In- 
temperance : their Virtue is only a Slave to Vice. 

They object to Socratet, that the Soul is nothing but 
a Vapour that vaniſhes and diſperſes itſelf at Death. So- 
trates combats that Opinion with an Argument that has 
a great deal of Strength in his Mouth, but becomes much 
tironger when ſupported by the true Religion, which a- 
lone can ſet it in its full Light. The Argument is this: 
In Nature, Contraries produce their Contraries. So that 
Death being an Operation of Nature, ought to produce 
Life, that being its Contrary ; and by Conſequence the 
Dead muſt be born again : the Soul then is not dead, 
lince it muſt revive the Body. 

Before we proceed farther, tis fit to take Notice of an 
Error that is couched under this principle, which only 
the Chriſtian Religion can at once diſcover and refute. 
is, that Socrates, and all other Philoſophers, are infi- 
nitely miſtaken in making Death a natural Thing. q 
There's nothing more falſe. Death is ſo far from being 1 
ratural, that Nature abhors it; and it was far from the 1 
Deſign of God in the State in which Man was firſt 1 
created. For he created him holy, innocent, and by 1 
Conſequence immortal; 'was only Sin that brought 
Death into the World. But this fatal League betwixt 
din and Death could not triumph over the Deſigns of 
Cod, who had created Man for Immortality. He knew 
how to ſnatch the Victory out of their Hands, by bring- 
ng Man to life again, even in the Shades and Horrors 1 
of Death itſelf. Ihus ſhall the Dead revive at the Re- 1 
lure&tion, purſuant to the Doctrine of the Chrittians, 
which teaches that Death muſt give up thoſe whom it 
las ſwallowed down. So that the Principle that Socrates 
ud not fully comprehend, is an unſhaken 'Truth, which 
bears the Marks of the ancient Tradition that the Hea- 
bens had alter'd and corrupted. 

The third Argument alledg'd by Socrates as a Proof of 
be Immortality of the Soul, is that of Remembrance; 
-) bicn likewiſe bears the Marks of that antient Tradi- 
Ki: von corrupted by the Rn. To find out the Truth 
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couched under this Argument, I advance the following 
Conjectures. 

It ſeems the Philoſophers grounded this Opinion oi 
Remembrance upon ſome Texts of the Prophets, tha MF 
they did not well underſtand ; ſuch as that of Jeremiah, | 
Before I formed thee in the Belly, I knew thee. And 
perhaps their Opinion was fortified by the Ideas and In. 
ſtinct we have of ſeveral Things that were never learn 
in this World. In ſhort, we meet with unqueſtionable " 
Marks of certain Reſentments that revive fome Light: Ml © 
within our Minds, or the Remains of a paſt Grandeu 
that we loſt by Sin. And from whence do thoſe pro 7 
ceed ? That inexplicable Cypher has no other Key but 5 
the Knowledge of Original Sin. Our Soul was created I 
ſo as to be adorned with all Manner of Knowledge ſuit 
able to its Nature; and now 1s ſenſible of its being de. 
priv'd of the fame. The Philoſophers felt this Nery, 
and were not admitted to know the true Caule ; in or 
der to unriddle the Miſtery, they invented this Creation beg 
of Souls before the Body, and a Remembrance that EA. 
the Conſequence thereof. But we who are guided by : 
ſurer Light, know, that if Man were not degenerate 
he would ſtill enjoy the full Knowledge of the Truth: 
he formerly knew: and if he had never been any othe! 
than corrupted, he would have had no Ideas of the: 
Truths. This unties the Knot. Man had Knowledge 
before he was corrupted, and after his Corruption forgo 
it. He can recover nothing but confuſed Ideas, and 
ſtands in Need of a new Light to illuminate them. Ne 
human Reaſon could have fathomed this. It faintly un. 
ravelled Part of the Miſtery as well as it could, and the 
Explication it gave diſcovers ſome Footſteps of the at 
Cient Truth: for it points both to the firſt State of Hap 
pineſs and Knowledge, and to the ſecond of Miſery an 
Obſcurity. Thus may we make an uſeful Application © 
the Doctrine of Remembrance, and the Errors of Philo 
ſophers may oftentimes ſerve to eſtabliſh the moſt it 
comprehenſible Truths of the Chriſtian Religion, ans 
ſhew that the Heathens did not want Traditions relatin! 
to em. 1 
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The forth Argument is taken from the Nature of the 
Soul. Deſtruction reaches only compounded Bodies: 
But we may clearly perceive, that the Soul is ſimple and 
immaterial, and bears a Reſemblance of ſomething di- 
vine, immortal, and intelligent : for it embraces the pure 
Eſſence of Things; it meaſures all by Ideas which are 
eternal Patterns, and unites itſelf to them when the Body 
does not hinder it: ſo that tis ſpiritual, indiſſoluble, and 
conſequently immortal, as being not capable of Diſſo- 
lution by any other Means than the Will of him who 
created it. 

Notwithſtanding the Force of theſe Proofs, and their 
Tendency to keep up this Hope in the Soul, Socrates and 
his Friends own, that 'tis almoſt impoſſible to ward of 
Doubts and Uncertainties : for our Reaſon 1s too weak 
and degenerate to arrive at the full Knowledge of Truth 
in this World. So that 'tis a wiſe Man's Buſineſs to chuſe 
from amongſt thoſe Arguments of the Philoſophers, for 
the Immortality of the Soul, that which to him ſeems 
beſt, and moſt forcible, and capable to conduct him 
lately thro' the dangerous Shelves of this Life, till he ob- 
tain a full Aſſurance either of ſome Promiſe, or by ſome 
Divine Revelation; for that is the only Veſſel that is ſe- 
cure from Danger. By this the moſt refined Paganiſm 
pays Homage to the Chriſtian Religion, and all Colour 
ir Excuſe for Incredulity is took off: For the Chriſ- 
lan Religion affords Promiſes, Revelations, and, which 
yet more Conſiderable, the Accompliſhment of 
em, 

They moved two Objections to Socrates : One, that 
be Soul is only the Harmony reſulting from the juſt Pro- 
ortion of the Qualities of the Body: The other, that 
ao the Soul be more durable than the Body, yet it dies 
t laſt, after having made uſe of ſeveral Bodies; jult 
1 Man dies alter he has worn ſeveral ſuits o“ 
othes. 
docrates, before he makes any Anſwer, ſtops a little, 
nd deplores the Misfortune of Men, who by hearing 
ie Diſputes of the Ignorant, that contraditt every thing, 
ftluade themſelves that there's no ſuch Thing as _ 
* ſolid. 
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ſolid, and ſenſible Reaſons, but that every Thing is un. 
certain, Like as thoſe who being cheated by Men, be- 
come Men-haters ; fo they _ impoſed upon by Ar. 
guments, become haters of Reaſon ; that 1s, they take 
up an abſolute Hatred againſt all Reaſon in general, and 
will not hear any Argument. Socrates makes out the 
Injuſtice of this procedure. He ſhews, that when two 
Things are equally uncertain, Wiſdom directs us to chuſe 
that which is moſt advantageous with the leaſt Danger. 
Now, beyond all Diſpute, ſuch is the Immortality of the 
Soul; and therefore it ought to be embraced. For if 
this Opinion prove true after our Death, are not we con- 
ſiderable Gainers? And if it prove falſe, what do we 
ole ? 

Then he attacks that Objection which repreſents the 
Soul as a Harmony, and refutes it by ſolid and convin 
cipg Arguments, which at the ſame Time prove the In. 
mortality of the Soul. 

His Arguments are theſe: Harmony always depend 
upon the Parts that conſpire together, and is never op 
poſite to them; but the Soul has no Dependance upo 
the Body, and always ſtands on the oppoſite Side. Ha- 
mony admits of leſs and more, but the Soul does not: 
from whence it would follow, that all Souls ſhould be 


equal, that none of em are vicious, and that the Soul 3 
of Beaſts are equally good, and of the ſame Nature wil 11 
thoſe of Men: which is contrary to all Reaſon. 7 
In Muſick, the Body commands the Harmony; B. 
in Nature, the Soul commands the Body. In Muſick - 
the Harmony can never give a Sound contrary to d * 
particular Sounds of the Parts that bend or unbend, 0 1. 
move: but in Nature the Soul has a contrary Sound! . 
that of the Body; it attacks all its Paſſions and Deſire: * 
it checks, curbs, and puniſhes the Body. So that it m al 
needs be of a very different and oppoſite Nature: whit 4 


proves its Spirituality and Divinity. For nothing ® 
what is ſpiritual and divine can be wholly oppoſite to . 
1s material and earthly, 
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he ſecond Objection was, That tho' the Soul might 

outlive the Body, yet that does not conclude its Immor- 

tality ; fince we know nothing to the contrary, but that 

it dies at laſt, after having animated the Body ſeveral 
Times. 

| In anſwer to this Objection, Socrates ſays he muſt 


trace the firſt Original of the Being and Corruption 01 


Entities, If that be once agreed upon, we ſhall find no 

Difficulty in determining what "Things are corruptible and 
WH what not. But what Path ſhall we follow in this En- 
WH quiry ? Muſt it be that of Phyſicks? Theſe Phyſicks 
are ſo uncertain, that inſtead of being inſtruftive, they 
only blind and miflead us. This he makes out from his 
own Experience, So that there's a Neceſlity of going 
beyond this Science, and having Recourſe to Metaphy- 
licks, which alone can afford us the certain Knowledge 
of the Reaſons and Cauſes of Beings, and of that 
which conftitutes their Eſſences. For Effects may be 
(dico vered by their Cauſes ; but the Cauſes can never be 
known by their Effects. And upon this Account we 
muſt have Recourſe to the Divine Knowledge, which 2 
nxcgo Was fo ſenſible of, that he uſher'd in his Jen. 
tile of Phyſicks by this great Principle, that Knowledge 
5 the Cauſe of Being. But inſtead of keeping up to 
that Principle, he fell in again with that of ſecond Cau- 
ſes, and by that Means deceived the Expectation of his 
Hearers. 

In Order to make out the Immortality of the Soul, we 
mult correct this Order of Anaxagaras, and ſound to the 
bottom of the abovementioned Principle: which if we 
do, we ſhall be ſatisfied that God placed every thing in 
tie moſt convenient State. No this beſt and moſt ſuita- 
de State mult be the Object of our Enquiry, To which 
Parpoſe we muſt know wherein the particular Good of 
teery particular Thing conſiſts, and what the general 
Good of all things is. This Diſcovery will make out the 
Immortality of the Soul. 

In this View Socrates raiſes his Thoughts to immate- 
nal Qualities, and eternal Ideas: that is, he affirms that 
uere's ſomething that is in itſelf good, fine, juſt, and 
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great, which is the firſt Cauſe ; and that all Things in this 
World that are good, fine, juſt or great, are only ſuch 
by the Communication of that firſt Cauſe : ſince there is 
no other Cauſe of the Exiſtence of Things, but the Par. 
ticipation of the Eſſence proper to each Subject. 

This Participation is fo contrived, that Contraries are 
never found in the ſame Subject. From which Principle 
it follows by a neceſſary Conſequence, that the Soul, 
which gives Life to the Body, not as an accidental Form 
that adhers to it, but as a ſubſtantial Form, ſubſifting in 
1elf, and living formally by itſelf, as the corporeal 
Idea, and effectually enlivening the Body, can never be 
ſubject to Death, that being the Oppoſite of Life: and 
that the Soul being uncapable of dying, cannot be worlt 
ed by any Attack of this Enemy; and is in Effect impe- 
riſhable, like the immaterial Qualities, Juſtice, Fortitude, 
and Temperance : but with this Difference, that theſe 
immaterial Qualities ſubſiſt independently and of them 
ſelves, as being the ſame Thing with God himſelf ; 
wicreas the Soul is a created 5 - that may be diſſolyd 
by the Will of its Creator. In a Word, the Soul ſtand! 
in the ſame Relation to the Life of the Body, that the J. 
dea of God does to the Soul. 

The only Objection they could invent upon this Head, 
was, that the Greatneſs of the Subject, and Man's natu- 
ral Infirmity, are the two Sources of Man's Diſtruſt and 
Incredulity upon this Read. Whereupon Socrates endes. 
vours to dry up thoſe two Sources. | 

He attacks their Diſtruſt, by ſhewing, that the Op. 
nion of the Soul's Mortality, ſuits all the Ideas of God, 
For, by this Mortality, Vertue would be perjudicial to 
Men of Probity, and Vice beneficial to the Wicked; 
which cannot be imagined. So that there's a Neceſliy 
of another Life for rewarding the Good, and puniſhing * 
the Bad. And the Soul being immortal, carries along :, 
with it into the other World its good and bad Actions, I H. 
its Vertues and Vices, which are the Occaſion of its eter- a 
nal Happineſs or Miſery. From whence by a neceſſaſ ſpea 
Conſequence, we may gather what Care we ought 08... 
have of it in this Lite, 


To 
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To put a Stop to the Torrent of Incredulity, he has 
recourſe to two Things, which naturally demand a great 
Deference from Man, and cannot be denied without a 
viſible Authority. The firſt is, the Ceremonies and Sa- 
crißces of Religion itſelf, which are only Repreſenta- 
tions of what would be put in Execution in Hell. The 
other is, the Authority of Antiquity, which maintain'd 
the Immortality of the Soul : in purſuit of which, he 
mentions ſome ancient Traditions, that point to the 
Truth publiſhed by Moſes and the Prophets, notwith- 
ſanding the Fables that over whelm them. Thus we ſee, 
a Pagan ſupplies the want of Proof, which is too natural 
to Man, and ſilences the moſt obſtinate Prejudices, by 
having recourſe to the Oracles of God, which they were 
in ſome Meaſure acquainted with; and by ſo doing, 
makes anſwer to Simmias, who had objected, that the 
Doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul flood in Need 
of ſome Promiſe or Divine Revelation to procure 1t- 
Reception, Tho' ſome blinded Chriſtians reject the Au- 
thority of our Holy Writ, and refuſe to ſubmit to it, 
yet we fee a Pagan had ſo much Light as to make Ule ot 
it to ſupport his Faith, if I may ſo ſpeak, and to ſtreng- 
then his ſweet Hope of a bleſſed Eternity. He ſhews 
that he knew how to diſtinguiſh the fabulous Part of a 
Tradition from the Truth, and affirms nothing but what 
is conformable to the Scriptures, particularly the laſt 
julgment of the Good and the Bad; the neceſſary Pur- 
guion of thoſe who depart this Life under a Load of 
doin; the eternal Torments of thoſe who committed 
mortal Sins in this Life, the Pardon of Venial Sins after 
datisfaction and Repentance ; the Happineſs of thoſe 
who during the whole Courſe of their Lives renounced 
the Pleaſures of the Body, and only courted the Pleaſure 
C true Knowledge, that is, the Knowledge of God; 
and beautified their Souls with proper Ornaments, ſuch. 
a Temperance, E. Fortitude, Liberty, and Truth. 
He does not joke upon the groundleſs Metempſ cheſs, 
or return of Souls to animate Bodies in this Lie; ut 
peaks ſeriouſly, and ſhews that after Death all's over, 
te Wicked are thrown for ever into the bottomleſs Abyſs, 

D 4 and. 


Thoſe who are neither righteous nor wicked, but com- 
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2nd the Righteous conveyed to the Manſions of Blif:, 


mitted Sins in this Life, which they always repented >, 
are committed to Places of Torment, till they be ſuffici. 
ently purified. 

When Socrates made an End of his Diſcourſe, hi; 
Friends aſked what Orders he would give concerning 
his Affairs. The only Orders I give, replied he, 1 t 
take Care of yourſelves, and to make yourſelves as lik 
70 God as paſſible. Then they asked him, how he would 
be interred ? This Queſtion offended him. He would 
not have himſelf confounded with his Corps, which 
was only to be interred. And tho' the Expreſſion 
feems to import little, he ſhew'd that ſuch falſe Expreſ 
_ gave very dangerous Wounds to- the Souls af 
len. 

He goes and bathes. His Wife and Children are 
brought to him. He talks to em a Minute, and then 
diſmiſſes them. Upon his coming out of the Bath, the 
Cup is preſented to him. He takes it, recollects his 
Thoughts within himſelf, prays, and drinks it off with 
an admirable Tranquility 13 Mind. Finding that he ap- 
proached his End, he gave em to know that he reſigned 
his Soul into the Hands of him who gave it, and ot the 
true Phyſician who was coming to heal it. This was 
the Exit of Socrates. Paganiſm never afforded ſuch an 
admirable Example. And yet a certain modern Author 
is ſo ignorant of its Beauty, that he places it infinitely be- 
low that of Petronius, the famous Diſciple of Epicurn:, 
He did not employ the Inft Hours of his Life, ſays that Au- 
thor, in diſcour/ing of the Immortality of the Soul, Kc. 
but having choſe a more pleaſurable and natural Sort f 
Death, imitated the feweetneſs of the Swans, and cauſed 
Some agreeable and touching V erſes to be recited to hin. 
This was a fine Imitation. It ſeems Petronius ſung whit 


— 2 
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they read to him. But this was not all. Neverthelef, Nuo 
continues he, he reſerved ſome Minutes for thinking of b 
Afairs, and diſtributed Rewards to ſome of his Slaves, ani ve 


puniſhed others. 0 
Lt 
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Let them talk of Socrates, ſays he, and boaſt of his 
Con ſancy and Bravery in drinking up the Poiſon ! Pe 
tronius 7s mot behind bim; nay, he is juftly entitled to a 
Preference upon the Score of his forſaking a Life infinitely 
more delightful than that of the ſage Grecian, and that 
treo with the ſame Tranquility of Mind, and Evenneſs of 
Temper. | 

We have no need of long Comments to make out 
the vaſt Difference between the Death of Socratet, and 
that of this Epicurean, whom Tacitus himſelf, notwith- 
ſanding his Paganiſm, did not dare to applaud. On one 
ſide, we are preſented with the View of a Man that ſpent 
his Iaft Minutes in making his Friends better, recom- 
mending to them the Hope of a bleſſed Eternity, and 
hewing what that Hope requires of them; a Man that di- 
ed with his Eyes intent upon God, praying to him and 
bleſing him, without any Reflections upon his Enemies 
who condemn'd him ſo unjuſtly. On the other Side, we 
meet with a voluptuous Perſon, in whom all Senti- 
ments of Verue are quite extinguiſh'd ; who to be rid of 
his own Fears, occaſioned his own Death ; and in his Exit 
would admit of no other Entertainment but agreeable 
Poems and pleaſant Verſes ; who ſpent the laſt Minutes of 
his Time in rewarding thoſe of his Slaves, who doubtleſs 
nad been he Miniſters and Accomplices of his Senſuali- 
ties, and ſecing thoſe puniſhed, who perhaps had ſhewn an 
Averſion to his Vices, and diſſerved him in the Way of 
his Pleaſures. A good Death ought to be uſhered in by a 
god Life, Now, a Life ſpent in Vice, Efteminacy and 
Debauchery, is much ſhort of one entirely taken up in 
tne Exerciſe of Vertue, and the ſolid Pleaſures of true 
Knowledge, and adorned with the venerable Ornaments 
of Temperance, Juſtice, Fortitude, Liberty, and Truth. 
One of Socrates's dying Words was, That thoſe who en- 
trtained bad Diſcourſes upon Death, wounded the Soul 
iery dangerouſly, And what would not he have ſaid of 
hole who ſcruple not to write em? | 

But *tis probable this Author did not foreſee the Conſe- 
Pence of this unjuſt Preference, He wrote like a Man 
G this World, that never knew Socrates, Had he 

D 5 known 
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known him, he had certainly formed a juſter Judgment, 
And in like Manner, if he had known Seneca or Pl. 
tarch, he had never equalled or preferred Petronius to 
them. Had he made the beſt uſe of his Underſtanding, he 
would have ſeen Reaſons to doubt, that the Petronius now 
read, is not the Petronius of Tacitus, whoſe Death he ſo 
much admires ; and would have met with ſome ſuch Ob- 
jections, which at leaſt give Occaſion to ſuſpect its being 
ſuppoſititious. But to return to Socrates. 

His Doctrine of Death's being no Affliction, but, on 
the contrary, a Paſſage to a happier Life, made a con. 
derable Progreſs. Some Philoſophers gave ſuch lively 
and forcible Demonſtrations of it in their Lectures, that 
the greateſt Part of their Diſciples laid violent Hand: on 
themſelves, in order to overtake that happier Life. PH 
lemeus Philedelphns prohibited Hegeſias of Cyrene to 
teach it in his School, for fear of diſpeopling his Coun- 
tries. And the Poets of that Prince's Court ſiding with 
their Prince, as they commonly do, us'd all means to de- 
cry that Doctrine, and thoſe who were prevailed upon to 
embrace it. T'was their pernicious Complaiſance that 
occaſioned what we now read in Ca/limachus againſt the 
Immortality of the Soul; and above all, that famous 
Epigram, Cicero alledged to have been writ againſt Cl: 
-mibratus of Ambracia, but was certainly deſign'd likewiſe 
againſt Plato. Tis to this purpoſe : Cleombrotus of 
Ambracia having paid his laſt Compliment to the Sun, 
threw bimſelf headlong from the Top of a Tower ini 
Hell ; not that he had done any Thing worthy of Death, 
2 only bad read Plato's Treatiſe of the Immortality of tit 

. 
But after all, it redounds to the Glory of Socrates and 
Plato, and the Doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul, 


that none but ſuch Enemies as theſe oppoſe it. tot 
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A Dialogue of the Immortality 
of the Soul. 


Echecrates and Phedon. 


a” Crates drank the Poiſon ? or did 
any body give you an Account how 
he behaved in _ OI ? 
Phed. I was preſent. 


5 chec. What were his laſt Words 
be N, and how dy'd he ? You'll ob- The Inhabitants 
ige me much with the Relation: for of EIlus, a City 
he Pyliaſians have but little Corre- in the Pel pen. 
pondence with the Athenians, and 'tis 74% 

2 great while ſince we had any ſtranger 

from Athens to acquaint us how Things went. We only 
aeard that he died after drinking the Poiſon, but could 
not underſtand any Particulars relating to his Death. 

Pied. What! did not vou hear how he was ar- 
taigned? 

Echec. Ves, truly, ſomebody told us that; and we 
L- thought i it ſhange that his Sentence was ſo long in being 
fat in Execution after his '1'rial, 

Phet. 
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Phed. + That happened only by Chance : for the Day 
before his Trial, the Stern of the ſacred Ship which the 
Athenians ſent every Year to Delos, was crown'd for the 
Voyage. 

Echec. What is that ſacred Ship? 

Phed. If you believe the Athenians, it is the ſame 
Ship in which The/eus tranſported the fourteen young 
Children to Crete, and brought 'em ſafe back again ; and 
"tis ſaid the Athenians at that Time vow'd to Fool, that 
if the Children were preſerved from the Impending Dan- 
ger, they would ſend every Year to Delos Preſents and 
Victims aboard the ſame Veſſel : And this they do ever 
ſince. As ſoon as the Ship is cleared, and ready to put 
to Sea, they purify the City, and obſerve an inviolable 
Law for putting none to Death before the return of the 
Ship. Now ſometimes it ſtays long out, eſpecially if the 
Winds be contrary. This Feſtival, which is properly 
called Theoria, commences when the Prieſt of Spollo has 
crown'd the Stern of the Ship. Now, as I told you, 
this happened on the Day preceeding Socrates's Trial. 
And 'twas upon that Account that he was kept ſo long ia 
Priſon, after his Commitment. 

Echec. And during his Impriſonment, what did he do? 
What ſaid he? Who was with him? Did the Judges or- 
der him to be kept from Viſits ? And did he die without 
the Aſſiſtance of his Friends? h 

Phed. Not at all: ſeveral of his Friends ſtaid with him 
to the laſt Minute. 

Echer. If you're at Leiſure, pray relate the whole 
Story. 

2 At preſent I have nothing to do, and ſo ſhall 


— 
* 
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+ Phedon's Diſcourſe implies that the Time of the Ship's Depar- 


ture was uncertain : *twas either anticipated or retarded, as the Con- 


dition of the Ship and other Occurrances required, This Uncer- 


tainty occaſions the Difficulty of finding the true Date of Szcraters 
Death. a 


endea- 
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»*ndeavour to ſatisfy your Demands. * Beſides I take 
-he greateſt Pleaſure in the World in ſpeaking or hearing 
athers ſpeak of Socrates. 

Echec. Aſſure yourſelf, Phegon, you ſhall not take 
more Pleaſure in ſpeaking, than I in hearing. Begin pray, 
and above all, take Care to omit nothing. | 

Phed. You'll be ſurprized when you hear what a 
Condition I was then m, I was ſo far from being ſen- 
ſibly touch'd with the Misfortune of a Friend whom I 
loved very tenderly, and who died before my Eyes, that 
[ envied his Circumſtances, and could not forbear to 
admire the Goodneſs, Sweetneſs, and Tranquility, that 
appeared in all his Diſcourſes, and the Bravery he ſhewed 
upon the Approach of Death. Every Thing that I ſaw, 
furniſhes me with a Proof that he did not paſs to the 
Shades below without the Aſſiſtance of ſome Deity, that 
took Care to conduct him, and put him in Poſſeſſion of 
that tranſcendant Felicity of the Bleſſed. But as, on one 
hand, theſe Thoughts ſtifled all the Sentiments of Com- 
paſſion that might ſeem due at ſuch a mortifying Sight; 
ſo, on the other hand, they leſſened the Pleaſure I was 
wont to have in hearing all his other Diſcourſes, and af- 
feted me with that ſorrowful Reflection, that in the ſpace 
of a Minute this divine Man would leave us for ever. 
Thus was my Heart toſs'd with contrary Motions, that I 
could not define. "Twas not properly either Pleaſure or 
Grief, but a confuſed Mixture of theſe two Paſhons, which 
produc'd almoſt the ſame Effect in all the By-ſtanders. 
One while we melted into Tears, and another while gave 
ſurprizing Signs of real Joy and ſenſible Pleaſure. Above 
all, | Apolloderus diſtinguiſhed himſelf upon this Occaſion ; 
you know his Humour, 


Echec. Nobody knows it better. 


— — 


* Phedon had been infinitely obliged to Socrates ; for being taken 
Priſoner in War, and ſold to a Merchant that bought Slaves, Socra- 
tes, who was mighty fond of his Genius, obliged Alcibiades or Crito 
2 him, and received him into the Number of his Friends and 

ciples. 

| The ſame Apollodorus is ſpoken of in the Apology, 


Phed. 


bat Mi) 
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Phed. In him was the difference of theſe Motions 
moſt obſervable. As for me, and all the reſt, our Be. 
haviour was not ſo diſtinguiſhing, as being mixed with the 
Trouble and Confuſion I ſpoke of juſt now. 

Echec. Who was there then beſides yourſelf ? 

 Phed. There were no other Athenians, but Apollodorus, 
Critebulus, and his Father Crito, Hermogenes, Epigenes, 
SE ſchines, Antifthenes, Cteſippus, Monexemus, and a few 
more. Plato was lick. 

Echec. Were there no Strangers? 

Phed. Ves; Simmias the Theban, with “ Cebes, and 
P hedondes ; and from Megara, Enxclides and Terpfion, 

: Echec. What! Were not Ariſtippus, and Cleombrotus 
there ? 

Phed. No, ſure; Þ for 'tis ſaid, they were at gina, 

Echec. Who was there beſides ? 

F: Phed. I believe I have named moſt of thoſe that were 
ere. 

Echec. Let's hear then what his laſt Diſcourſes were. 


Phed. 


i. * * — * 2 — — — "AY * 1 
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* The fame Ceber, who made the Table that we now have; 
which is an Explication of an Allegorical Table that he ſuppoſes to 
have been in the Temple of Saturn at Thebes ; and contains a very inge- 
nious Scheme of a Man's whole Life. It hints at all the Doctrine of 
Secrates, and the Stile reſembles that of Plato, 

+ The Delicacy and Salt of this Satire, is thus explained by Deme- 
trius Phalereus, Flute, ſays he, had a Mind to ſuppreſs the Scandal 
that Ariſtippus and Cleombrotus drew upen themſelves, by feaſting at 
gina, when Socrates, their Friend and Maſter, was in Priſon, 
without deigning to go to ſee him, or even to affiſt on the Day 
of his Death, though they were then at the Entry of the Athenian 
Harbour, Had he told the whole Story, the Invective had been too 
particular, But with an admirable Decency and artfulneſs he intro- 
duces Phedon, giving a Liſt of thoſe who aſſiſted at his Death, and 
making Anſwer to the Queſtion, (Whether they were there or not) 
That they were at ZEgina ; pointing at once to their Debauchery 
and Ingratitude. This Stroke is the more biting, that the Thing 
itſe If paints out the Horror of the Action, not he that ſpeaks. Pla- 
to might ſecurely have attack'd Ariftippus and Cleombrotus ; but he 
choſe rather to make uſe of this Figure, which in Effect gives the 
greater Blow, This is a notable Piece of delicate Satire. _— 
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Phed. I ſhall endeavour to give you a full Account : 
For we never miſſed one Day in viſiting Socrates, Te 
this end, we met every Morning in the Place where he 
was try'd, which joined to the Priſon ; and there we wai- 
ted till the Priſon Doors were open ; at which Time we 
went ſtraight to him, and commonly paſſed the whole 
Day with him. On the Day of his Execution, we came 
thither ſooner than ordinary, having heard as wecame out 
oat of the City, that the Ship was return'd from Delos. 
When we arriv'd, the Goaler that us'd to let us in, came 
to us, and defir'd we ſhould ſtay a little, and not go in till 
he came to conduct us. Fot, ſays he, Theſe Magiſ- 
the eleven Magiſtrates are now untying trates were the 
Sacrates, and acquainting him that he 1 5s 
muſt die, as this Day. When we came 2 OO 
in, we found Socrates * unty'd, and his cuted the Sen- 
Wife Xantippe (you know her) fitting tences of the 

by him with one of his Children in her Fudges. 

Arms; and as ſoon as ſhe ſpy'd us, ſhe fell a crying 
and making a Noiſe, as you know Women commonly 
do on ſuch Occaſions. Socrates, ſaid ſhe, This is the laff 
Time your Friends fhall ſee you. Upon which, Socra- 
tes, turning to Crito, ſays, Crito, pray ſend this Woman 
home, Accordingly 'twas done. Crito's Folks carried 
Xantippe off, who beat her Face and cry'd bitterly. In 
the mean Time, f ſitting upon the Bed, ſoftly 
ſtrokes the Place of his Leg where the 

Chain had been ty'd, and ſays, 0 my AL. 
Mind what Men call Pleaſure, is a pret- 

ty odd Sort of a Thing, which agrees admirably well 
with Pain; tho People believe "tis quite contrary, becauſe 
they cannot meet in one and the ſame Subject. For, 


33 


by charging Plato with Slander upon this Score, prejudiced himſelf 
more than Plato, who will always be cry'd up for having this Zeal 
for his Maſter, ? 

* At Athens, after the Sentence was pronounced to the Criminal, 
they unty'd him, as being a Victim to Death, which it was not 
huful to keep in Chains, 


avhoever 
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ewhoever enjoys the one, muſt unavaidably be poſſeſſed of the 


other, as if they avere naturally joined. 

Had hop been awate of this Truth, perhaps he had 

£5 made a Fable of it; and had told us, 
ing that the Gods that God deſigning to reconcile theſe 
tied Pleaſure and two Enemies, and not being able to 
Pain to one compaſs his End, contented himſelf 
Chain, mikes with tying them to one Chain ; ſo that 
that the Subject ever ſince the one follows the other, 
A according to my Experience at this Mi- 
nute. For the Pain occaſioned by my Chain, is now fol. 
lowed with a great deal of Pleaſure. 

I am infinitely glad, replies Cebes, interrupting him, 
that you have mentioned % For by ſo doing, you 
have put it in my Head to aſk you a Queſtion that ma- 
ny have asked me of late, eſpecially * Even. The 

aeſtion relates to your Poems in turning the Fables of 

ap into Verſe, and making a Hymn to Apollo. They 
want to know what moved you, that never made Verſes 
before, to turn Poet ſince you came into the Priſon ? It 
Ewenus asks the ſame Queſtion of me again, as I know he 
will, what would you have me to ſay ? 

You have nothing to do, ſays Socrates, but to tell him 

ws the plain Matter of Fact as it ſtands, 
13 Viz. That I did not at all mean to ri- 
make Verſes af- val him in Poetry, for 1 knew ſuch an 
ter his Condem- Attempt was above my reach ; but on- 
don. ly to trace the meaning of ſome Dreams, 
and put myſelf in a Capacity ot obeying, in caſe Poetry 
happened to be the Muſick that they allotted for my Ex- 

erciſe. For you muſt know, that all my 
— N or- CLife- time I have had Dreams, which al. 
apply himſelf to ways recommended the ſame Thing to 
Muſick. me, ſometimes in one Form, and ſome- 
times in another. Socrates, ſaid they, 

apply yoaur/e!f to Mufick. This J always took for a fim- 


— OO” — 


 *® Evernus of Paros, an Elegiack Poet, the firſt that faid Habit 
was a ſecond Nature, 


le 
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ple Exhortation, like that commonly given to thoſe who 


run Races, ordering me to purſue my , 
wonted Courſe of Life, and carry on IM”. 
the Study of Wiſdom, that I made my fick. 

whole Buſineſs, which is the moſt per- 

ſect Muſick. But fince my Trial, the Feſtival of Apollo 
having retarded the Execution of my Sentence, I fancied 
theſe Dreams might have ordered me to apply myſelf to 
that vulgar and common Sort of Muſick; Ho cnaity 
And fince I was departing this World, one's lf before 
thought it ſafer to ſanctifſy myſelf by one dies. 

obey ing the Gods, and eſſay ing to make 

Verſes, than to diſobey them. Purſuant to this Thought, 
my firſt Eſſay was a Hymn to the God, vow 

whoſe Feſtival was then celebrated. Af- 1 Fs. 2 
ter that, I conſidered, that a true Poet makes a Poet; 
ought not only to make Diſcourſes in which is purſued 
Verſe, but likewiſe Fables. Now find- at length in A- 
ing myſelf not diſpoſed to invent new 2 re 
Fables, I apply'd myſelf to thoſe of * 

Z/ep, and turned thoſe into Verſe, that came firſt into 
my Mind. 

This, my dear Cebes, is the Anſwer you're to give E- 
venus: Aſſuring him, that I wiſh him all Happineſs ; 
and tell him, that if he be wiſe he'll follow me. For in 
all Appearance I am to make my Exit this Day, ſince the 
Athenians have given Orders to that Effect. 

What Sort of Counſel is that you give to Evenus ? re- 
plies Simmias ; J have ſeen that Man often: And by 
what I know of him, T can promiſe you, he'll never fol- 
low you with his Will. 

What, ſays Socrates, is 
a Philoſopher ? 

[ think ſo, ſays Simmias, her ; or elſe 

Then, replies Socrates, he, and all he's a forry 
others that are worthy of that Profeſ- Poet. 
= mo be willing to follow me. I know he will not 

ll! himſelf, for that, they ſay, is not : DP 
awful. Having ſpoke theſe Words he 3 2 
drew his Legs off the Bed, and fat 


not Evenus For a Poet ought 
to be a Philoſo- 


down 


— — —— * * 
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down upon the Ground: in which Poſture he entertain! 
us the whole remaining Part of the Day. 

Cebes put the firſt b to him, which was this; 
How do you reconcile this, S:crates, that 'tis not Lawfu 
to kill one's ſelf, and at the ſame Time that a Philoſopher 
ought to follow you ? 

What, replies Socrates, did neither you, nor Simmia;, 
ever hear your Friend * Phi/z/aus diſcourſe that Point! 

No, reply'd they, he never explained himſelf clearly 
upon that Point. 

As for me, replies Socrates, I know nothing but what 
T have heard, and ſhall not grudge to communicate all 
that I have learned. Beſides, there's no Exerciſe ſo ſuit- 
able for a Man upon the Point of Death, as that of ex. 
mining and endeavouring thorowly to know what Voyage 
this is that we mult all make, and making known hu 
own Opinion upon it. 

What is the Ground of that Aſſertion, ſays Cebes, that 
"tis not lawful for a Man to kill himſelf ? J have often 
heard Philolaus, and others ſay, that it was an ill Action, 
but I never heard them ſay more. 

Have patience, ſays Socrates, you ſhall know more 
preſently, and perhaps you'll be ſurprixed to find it an 
eternal Truth that never changes; whereas molt other 

Things in this World alter according to 
om 883 de- their Circumſtances: this is till the 
mob 1 ſame, even in the Caſe of thoſe to 
till God deliver whom Death would be more agreeable 

than Life. Is it not a ſurprizing Thing, 

that ſuch Men are not allow'd to poſlel 

themſelves of the Good they want, but are obliged to wal 
for another Deliverer ? 

Jupiter only knows that, replies Cebes ſmiling. 


— 4 
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Philolauus was a Pythagerean Philoſopher, who could not fl 
to aſſert tis Maſter's Doctrine, of the unlawfulneſs of Self- Mut- 
der. He wrote only one Volume, which Plate purchaſed at 49% 


Crowns. 
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This may ſeem unreaſonable to you, ſays Socrates, but 


after all, it is not ſo. The Diſcourſes 
we are entertained with every Day in 
our Ceremonies and Myſteries, wiz. 
That God has put us in this Life, as in 
a Pit which we cannot quit without 
his Leave, &c. Theſe, I ſay, and ſuch 
like Expreſſions, may ſeem hard, and 
ſurpaſs our Underſtanding. But nothing 
is eaſier to be underſtood, or better ſaid, 


than this, That the Gods take Care of 


Men, and that Men are one of the Poſ- 


The Diſcourſes 
to the People in 
the Ceremonies 
and Myfterics of 
the Pagan Reli- 
gion. 


Man's being 
God's Property, 
is a Proof that 
he has no right 
to kill himſelf. 


¶ Non that belong to the Gods. Is not this true? 


Very true, replies Cebes. 


Would not you yourſelf, continues Socrates, be angry 
if one of your Slaves killed himſelf without your Order, 
and would not you puniſh him ſeverely if you could ? 


Yes, doubtleſs, replies Cebes. 


By the ſame Reaſon, ſays Socrates, a Man ſhould not 
kill himfelf, but ſhould wait for an Expreſs Order from 
God for making his Exit, like this ſent me now. 

That ſtands to Reaſon, ſays Cebes ; but your ſaying, 


That a Philoſopher ought nevercheleſs 
to deſire to die, is what f think ſtrange, 
and I cannot reconcile theſe two Opi- 
nions; eſpecially, if it be true, what 
you ſaid but now, that the Gods take 
care of Men, as being their property : 
For that a Philoſopher ſhould not be 


Cebes objects 
that Men ſhould 


be unwilling to 
leave this Life, 
ſince the Gods 
are their Guar- 
dians here. 


troubled to be without the Gods for his Guardians, and to 


quit a Life where ſuch 


perfect Beings, the better Go- 


vernours of the World, take Care of him, ſeems very 


unreaſonable to me. 


Do they imagine they'll be more 


capable to govern themſelves, when left to themſelves ? 
| can eaſily conceive, that a Fool may think it his Duty 
to flee from a good Maſter at any Rate; and will not 
de convinced, that he ought to ſtick to what is good and 


tever loſe Sight of it: But I affirm, 
that a wiſe Man will deſire never to quit 


The wiſe will 


ever deſire to de- 


Dependance upon a perfecter Being pend upon God. 


than 
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than himſelf, From whence I infer the contrary of 
what you advanced, and conclude, that the wiſe are forry 
to die, and Fools are fond of Death. _ 

. Socrates ſeemed to be pleaſed with 
Cebes's Objec- Cebes's Wit; and turning to us, told us, 
Quibble _—_ that Cebes has always ſomething to ob- 
out any Solidity, Jet, and takes Care not to aſſent at firk 

to what is told him. 

Indeed, replies Simmias, I muſt ſay, I find a great 
Deal of Reaſon in what Cebes advances. What can the 
Sages pretend to gain, by quitting better Maſters than 
themſelves, and willingly depriving themſelves of their 
Aid ? Do you mind that; tis you alone that he addre 
ſes himſelf to, meaning to reprove you for your Inſenſibi- 
lity, in being ſo willing to part with us, and quit the 
Gods, who, according to your own Words, are ſuch 
good and wiſe Governours. 

You are in the right of it, ſays Socrates : I ſee you 
mean to oblige me to make formal Defences, ſuch as 
gave in at my Tryal. 

That's the very Thing, replies Simmias. 

Then, ſays Socrates, you muſt ſatisfy yourſelyes, ſo 
that this my laſt Apology may have more Influence up- 
on you, than my former had upon my Judges. For my 

Part (continues he) if I thought I ſhould 
Secrates refutes not find in the other World Gods as 
Cebe:'s Objeti- good and as wiſe, and Men infinitely 
2 i better than we, twould be a Piece of 
ſhould deſire Injuſtice in me not to be troubled at 
Death. Death. But, be it known to you Sin- 

The Gods take mias, and to you Cebes, that I hope to 
ID 2 ang 114, arrive at the Aſſembly of the || Juſt. In- 
} He means. that deed in this Point, I may flatter myſelf; 
perhaps he has but as for my finding in the World Ma. 
not Goodneſs ſters infinitely good and wiſe, that I can 
enough to make aſſure you of, as much as Things of that 
wo * _ of Nature will bear: and therefore it 5, 
rack, the Aﬀem. that Death is no Trouble to me, hoping 
bly of the Juſt, that there's ſomething reſerv'd for the 

Dead, after this Life; and that the — 
m 
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meet wih better Treatment in the The Good are 
World to come, than the bad. better treated in 

How, replies Simmias, would you _ _ 5 orld, 
have quitted this Life, without com- The pram.” of 
municating thoſe Sentiments to us? the Immortality 
This, methinks, will be a common Good; of the Soul 
and if you convince us of all that you fhould be com- 
believe with reference to this Point, * e 0- 
you have made a ſufficient Apology. $A IE 

That's what J deſign to try, ſays Socrates; but I 
would firſt hear what Crito has to ſay: I thought he 
had a Mind to offer ſomething a pretty while ago. 

T have Nothing to ſay, replies Crito, but what your Exe- 
cutioner has been puſhing me on to te!] you this great 
while, that you ought to un as little as you can, for 
fear of over-heating yourſelf, ſince nothing is more con- 
trary to the Operation of Poiſon ; inſomuch, that if you 
continue to ſpeak. ſo, (a) you'll be obliged to take two or 
three Doſes. 


Let him do his Office, ſays Socrates ; let him make 


ready two Doſes of Poiſon, or three if he will. 

I knew you would give me that Anfwer, replies C7470; 
but till he importunes me to ſpeak to you. 

Pray let that alone, ſays Socrates, and ſuffer me to ex- 
plain before you, who are my Judges, for what Reaſons, 
a Man enlightened by Philoſophy, ought to die with Cou- 
rageand a frm Hope, that in the other World he ſhall en- 
joy a Felicity beyond any Thing in this. Pray do you, 
d:mmias and Cebes, liſten to my Arguments, 

True Philoſophers make it the whole Buſineſs of their 
Life-time to learn to die. Now *tis ex- True Philoſo- 
tremely ridiculous for them, after they phers learn to die 
run out a whole Courſe inceſſantly, in all their Life- 
order to compaſs that one End, to flinch time. 


1 
ll 


—___ 


(a) Probably the Executioner meaned by this Advice to keep 
fair with Secrates, and ſave his Money; for he was to furniſh the 
Hemlock, of which a Pound ( the common Doſe ) coſt 12 Drachms, 
. e. 3 Livres and 12 d. See Plutarch upon the Death of Pho- 
dn, who was obliged to pay his Exccutioner for a Doſe of Poiſon. 


and 
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and be afraid when it comes up to them, when they are 
juſt in a Capacity of obtaining it after a long and painful 
Search. 

Whereupon Simmias laugh'd, and told him, In ear. 
neſt, Socrates, you make me laugh, notwithſtanding the 
ſmall Occaſion I have to laugh in this Juncture. For! 
am certain the greateſt Part of thoſe who hear you talk 
ſo, will ſay you talk much better of the Philoſophers than 

8 you believe. Above all, the Atheni- 

A Satirical Rub an, would be glad that all the Philoſo- 

_— _ phers would learn that Leſſon ſo well, 

could not abide AS to die in effect; and they'll be ready 

Philoſophers, to tell you, Death is the only Thing 
they are worthy of. 

Simmias, replies Socrates, our Athenians would ſo 
ſpeak the Truth, but without knowing it to be ſuch: 
For they are ignorant in what Manner Philoſophers de- 
fire to die, or how they are worthy of it. But let us leave 
the Athenians to themſelves; and talk of things within 
our own Company. Does Death appear to be any Thing 
to you ? 

Yes, without doubt; replies Simmias. 

Is it not, continues Socrates, the Seperation of Soul 
and Body ; ſo that the Body has one ſeperate Being, and 
the Soul another ? 3 

; uſt ſo, ſays Simmias. 

n E 1 try 1 my dear Simmias, if 
your Thoughts and mine agree. By that means we ſhall 
ſet the Object of our preſent Enquiry in a clearer Light. 

Philoſophers do Do you think a Philoſopher courts what 
not court Pla- the World calls Pleaſure, as that d 
ure, Eating, Drinking, &c. 

Not at all, Socrates. | 

Nor that of Love ? 

By no means. 

Do you think they purſue or mind the other Pleaſures 
relating to the Body, ſuch as good Clothes, handſome 
Shoes, and the other Ornaments of the Body? Whether 
do you think they value or light thoſe Things, When 
Neceſſity does not enforce their Uſe ? 


In 
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In my Mind, replies Simmias, a true Philoſopher muſt 
1ceds contemn them: | 

Then you believe, continues Socrates, that the Body 
s not at all the Object of the Care and Buſineſs of a 
nile ſopher: But on the contrary, that his whole Buſi- 
geſs is to ſeparate himſelf from it, and mind only the 
Concerns of his Soul, 

Moſt certainly. 

Thus, continues Socrates, tis plain upon the whole, 
hat a Philoſopher labours in a more 
litinguiſhing Manner than other Men, All the Philoſo- 
o purchaſe the Freedom of his Soul, Phers —_— 1 
nd cut of all Commerce between it Cen be. 
ind the Body. I am likewiſe of the tween Soul and 
Opinion, Simmias, that moſt Men will Body. 
grant, that whoever avoids thoſe Cor- 
poreal T'hings, and takes no Pleaſure in them, (a) is not 
worthy to live ; and that he who does not uſe the Plea- 
ares of the Body, is near to Death. 
= ſpeak Truth, 0 N 

ut what ſhall we ſay of the acquirin 5 
of Prudence ? Is the Body an Obi ag ef 
e or not, when employ'd in that Work? in the acqueſt of 
| explain my meaning by an Exam- Prudence, is a 

e: Have Seeing and Hearing any Proof of this 
hing of Truth in them, and is their Truth. 
letimony faithful ? Or, are the Poets in the right in 


& — ß 28 


of "ging, that we neither ſee nor hear Things truly ? For, 
5 | theſe two Senſes of Seeing and Hear- The Uncertainty 


g are not true and truſty, the other, or the Senſcs. 
of hich are much weaker, will be far leſs » 5 
ch. Do not you think ſo? 
Yes, without doubt, replies Simmias. 


— eee 


— * — 


— 


"me (2) Tis a Truth acknowledged by almoſt all the World, that he 
10 does not enjoy the Pleaſures of the Body, is not worthy to live. 
_ a true Saying, That a Philoſopher is worthy of nothing 


la ; When 


ceives the Soul. 
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When does the Soul then, continues Socrates, find out 

the Truth? We ſee, that while the Bo. 

The Body de- dy is joined in the Enquiry, this Body 
plainly cheats and ſeduces it. 

That's true, ſays Simmias. 

Is it not by reaſoning that the Soul embraces Truths 
And does it not reaſon better than before, when tis not 

encumbered by Seeing or Hearing Pain 

The _ reaſons or Pleaſure? When ſhut up within it. 

beſt, when un- ſelf, it bids adieu to the Body, and en. 

y the . k 1 

Body, and ſepa- tertains as little Correſpondence with it 

rated from it. as poſſible ; and purſues the Knowledge 
of Things without touching them. 

That's incomparably well ſpoken. 

Is it not, eſpecially upon this Occafion, that the Soul 
of a Philoſopher deſpiſes and avoids the Body, and want 
to be by itſelf ! 

I think ſo. 

What ſhall we ſay then, my dear Simmias, of all the 
Objects of the Soul? For Inſtance, ſhall we call Juſtice 
{omething or nothing ? 

We muſt certainly give it the Title of Something. 

Shall we not likewiſe call it Good and Fine? 

Ay, doubtleſs. 

But did you ever ſee theſe Objects with the Eyes d 
your Body ? 

No, to be ſure. 

Or wich any other Senſe ? Did you ever touch a1 

of thoſe Things I now ſpeak of, ſuch u 
The Eſſence of Magnitude, Health, Fortitude, and, ! 
FROM h known a Word, the Eſſence of all other Things! 
2 3 _=_ Ils the Truth of them diſcovered by tit 
es, y t 3 
Operation of the Body ? Or is it not certain, that wie 
Soul alone, ever puts himſelf in a Condition to en 

mine them more narrowly, and trad 
them to the Bottom, will better compaſs the End, 2 
know more of them ? 

That's very true. 


NC 
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Now the ſimpleſt and pureſt Way of The more the 
examining Things, is to purſue every m 1 
Particular by Thought alone, without of- 5 oy 8 
fering to ſupport our Meditation by ſee- piercing are its | 
ing, or backing our Reaſonings by any o- Thoughts, : 
ther corporeal Senſe; by employing the 
naked Thought without any Mixture, and fo endeavour- ; 
ing to trace the pure and genuine Eſſence of things with- 
out the Miniſtry of the Eyes or Ears : the Soul being, it I 
may ſo ſpeak, entirely diſengaged from the whole Maſs 
of Body, which only cumbers the Soul, and cramps it in 
the queſt of Wiſdom and Truth, as often as it is admit- ; 
ted to the leaſt Correſpondence with it. If the Eſſence of 5 
Things be ever known, muſt it not be in the Manner | 
above- mentioned ? 


Right, Socrates ; you have ſpoke incomparably 
well. 
Is it not a neceſſary Conſequence | 
from this Principle, continues Socrates, The Language ot 
that true Philoſophers ſhould have ſuch ele 8 
Tx ng them- 
Language among themſelves ? This Life yes. 
sa Road that's apt to miſlead us and 
our Reaſon in all our Enquiries; be- The Obſtacles 
cauſe while we have a Body, and while raiſed by the 
our Soul is drowned in ſo much Cor- Body in the 
ruption, we ſhall never attain the Ob- ——— 
jet of our Wiſhes, 7. e. Truth. The 3 
Body throws a thouſand Obſtacles and aiſturbs us with 
Crifles in our Way, by demanding neceſ- Diſeaſes, but 
ſary Food; and then the Diſeaſes that often finks our 
entue, do quite diſorder our Enquiry : J»dgments ard 
beſides, it fills us with Love, Deſires, Lenſes. 
Fears, and a thouſand fooliſh Imaginations, inſomuch 
that there's nothing truer than the common Saying, That 
the Body will never conduct us to Wiſdom. What is it 
that gives Riſe to Wars, and occaſions Sedition and 
Duelling ? Is it not the Body and its Deſires? In Ef 
ect, all Wars take Riſe from the Deſire of Riches, which 


ve are forced to heap up for the Sake of our Body. in 
Vol, II. order 
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order to ſupply its Wants, and ſerve it 
The Body cannot like Slaves. Tis this that cramps our 
conduct us to Application to Philoſophy. And the 
Wiſdom. greateſt of all our Evils is, that when 
it has given us ſome reſpite, and we are 


ody is th er 1 
_ — of Ihe 3 upon Meditation, it ſteals in and in- 
Diſorders in the terrupts our Meditation all of a ſudden, 


World. It cumbers, troubles, and ſurprizes us in 

ſuch a Manner, that it hinders us from 
deſcrying the Truth. Now we have made it out, that in 
order to trace the Purity and Truth of any thing, we 
ſhould lay aſide the Body, and only employ the Soul to 
examine the Objects we purſue. So that we can never ar- 
rive at the Wiſdom we court, till after Death. Reaſon 

is on our Side. For if it is impoſſible to 
An Argument know any Thing purely while we are in 


2 _ the Body, one of theſe two Things mul 
after this L be true: Either the Truth is never 
the Soul will 3 

known, or it is known after Death; 


know the Truth 
better than in 
this Life. 


becauſe at that Time the Soul will be left 
to itſelf, and freed of its Burden, and 
not before. And while we are in this 
Life, we can only approach to the Truth in Proportion 
to our removing from the Body, and renouncing all 
Correſpondence with it that is not of mere Neceſſity, 
and keeping ourſelves clear from the Contagion of its 
natural Corruption, and all its Filth, till God himſelf 
comes to deliver us. Then indeed being freed from all 
bodily Folly, we ſhall converſe in all Probability with 
Men that enjoy the ſame Liberty, and ſhall know within 
ourſelves the pure Eſſence of Things, 

Truth is the Which perhaps is nothing elſe but the 


Knowledge of Truth. But he who is not pure, 1 
the pure Efſence not allowed to approach to Purity itfelt. 
of Things. This, my dear Simmias, as I take it, 


mould be the Thought and Language 
of true Philoſophers. Are not you of the ſame Mind? 
Mott certainly, Socrates, 


Then, 
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Then, my dear Simmiat, whoever ſhall arrive where I 
2m now going, has great Reaſon to hope, that he 
will there be poſſeſſed of what we look for here with 
ſo much Care and Anxiety; ſo that the Voyage I am now 
ſent upon, fills me with a ſweet and agreeable Hope. 
And it will have the ſame Effect upon all who are per- 
ſuaded that the Soul muſt be purged before it knows the 
Truth. Now the Purgation of the Soul, 


as we were ſaying but juſt now, is only The Purgation of 


its Separation from the Body, its accul- =_ Soul is 
toming itſelf to retire and lock itſelf up, fam the Cre. 
renouncing all Commerce with it as gpongence with 
much as poſſible, and living by itſelf, the Body. 
whether in this or * the other World, 

without being chained to the Body. 


All that's true, Socrates. , 5 
Well! what we call Death, is not that the Diſen- 


gagement and Separation of the Body from the Soul? 
Moſt certainly. 


after this Diſengagement ? and is not that Separation and 
Deliverance their whole Buſineſs ? 


So I think, - Socrates. | 


Is it not a ridiculous Fancy, that a Man that has lived 
in the Expectation of Death, and during his whole Life- 
time bas been preparing to die, upon 1 
his Arrival at the Point of deſired 8 2 Kee 
ſhould think to retire, and be afraid of to prove. 
it? Would not that be a very ſcanda- 
ous Apoſtacy ? 


How ſhould it be otherwiſe ? 


tre 


— 


The Obſtacles raiſed in the purſuit of Wiſdom, inſpired the true 
Philoſophers with ſuch an Averſion to the Body, that they pleaſed 
hemielves with the Fancy, that after Death they ſhould be rid of 
tor ever. They knew no better: and though they had ſome Idea 
i the ReſurreQion, yet they were abſolutely ignorant that the Body 
"i! be Ükewiſe purged and glorified, that this corruptible Body 
vould put on Incorruptibility, and the mortal Part be euveſted with 
mortality. 

E 2 "I's 


Are not the true Philoſophers the only Men that ſeek. 


FE wm 
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is certain then, S:-mias, that Death is fo far from 
being terrible to true Philoſophers, that 'tis their whole 
Buſineſs to die; which may be eaſily infered thus: If 
they ſlight and contemn their Body, and paſſionately de- 
tire to enjoy their Soul by itſelf, is it not a ridiculous 
Way of belying themſelves, to be afraid and troubled 
when that Minute comes? And is it not a Piece of 
Extravagance to decline going to that Place, where thoſe 
who get to it, hope to obtain the good Things they have 
wiſhed for all their Life-time? For they deſired Wi. 
dom, and a Deliverance from the Body, as being their 
Burden, and the Object of their Hatred and Contempt. 
Do not many upon the Loſs of * their Miſtreſſes, Wives, 
or Children,willingly cut the the Thread of Life, and con- 
vey themſelves into the other World, merely upon the 
Hope of meeting there, and cohabiting with the Perſons, 
they love? And ſhall a true Lover of Wiſdom, and one 
that firmly hopes to attain the Perfection of it in the 
other World, ſhall he be ſtartled by Death, and be un- 
willing to go to the Place that will furniſh him with 
what his Soul loves? Doubtleſs, my dear Simmias, if 
he be a true Philoſopher, hell go with a great Deal of 
Pleaſure ; as being perſuaded, that there's no Place in the 
Regions below that cannot furniſh him with that pure 
Wiſdom that he's in Queſt of. Now, if things ſtand 
thus, would it not be a Piece of Extravagance in ſuch a 
Man to fear Death ? 
To be ſure, ſays Simmias, it would be fo with a Wit 
neſs. | 

And conſequently, continues Socrates, when a Man 
ſhrinks and retires at the Point of Death, *tis a certain 


Pp 


Tr 


— 
— — 
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The greateſt Part, tho' ſcarce convinced of the Immortality 0! 
the Soul, us'd to kill themſelves upon the Loſs of what they loved, 
hoping to retrieve it in the other World: And is it not reaſonable that 
the true Philoſophers, who are fully convinced of that Truth, aue 
tully perſuaded that true Wildom is to be enjoyed in the infernal World; 
ould give Death a welcome Reception ? 


Evidence 
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Evidence that he loves not Wiſdom, but 
his own Body, or Honour, or Riches, 
or perhaps all three together. 

'Tis ſo, Socrates. 

Then, Simmias, does not that we 
call Fortitude belong in a peculiar man- 
ner to Philoſophers? And does not 
Temperance, or that Sort of Wiſdom 
that conſiſts in controuling our Deſires, 
and living ſoberly, and modeitly, {uit 


live philoſophically ? 
That's certain Sccrates. 


The three 
common Cautes 
of eur Averſion 
to Death. 


Fortitude and 
Temperance are 
pecuſiar to Phi- 
loſopliers. 


admirably well with thoſe who contemn their Bodies and 


Were you to inſpect the Fortitude and Temperance of 
other Men, you'll find 'em very ridiculous. 

How fo, Socrates ? 

You know, ſays he, all other Men look upon Death 
as the greateſt Affliction. 

That's true, replies Szmmras. | 

When thoſe you call Stout ſuffer Death [ 
with ſome Courage, they do it only for The Courage and 
fear of ſome greater Evil. i cog 3 

who deſpiſe 

That I muſt grant. Dezth is often the 

And by Conſequence, all Men, bating Effect of Fear. : 
the Philoſophers, are only ſtout and va- 
liant thro' Fear. And is it not ridiculous to believe a | 
Man to be brave and valiant, that is only influenced by | 
. Fear and Timorouſneſs ? | | 

You are in the right of it, Socrates. | 

lan Is not the Caſe the ſame with your 
ain emperate Perſons ? * Tis only Intempe- Men are tempe- 
rance makes 'em ſuch, Tho' at firſt rate thro' Intem- 
new this may ſeem impoſſible, yet it is Perance. 
do more than what daily Experience | 
liews to be the Reſult of that fooliſh and ridiculous 
lemperance. For ſuch Perſons diſclaim one Pleaſure on- 
for Fear of being robbed of other Pleaſures that they 
coret, and which have an Aſcendant over them. They'll 
ry Out to you as long as you will, that Intemperance con- 
ls in being ruled and over-awed by our Paſſions ; but 
E 3 at 
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is certain then, Si-mias, that Death is fo far from 
being terrible to true Philoſophers, that 'tis their whole 
Buſineſs to die; which may be eaſily infered thus: If 
they ſlight and contemn their Body, and paſſionately de- 
tire to enjoy their Soul by itſelf, is it not a ridiculous 
Way of belying themſelves, to be afraid and troubled 
when that Minute comes? And is it not a Piece of 
Extravagance to decline going to that Place, where thoſe 


{ 

| 

t 

wiſhed for all their Life-time? For they deſired Wiſ⸗ a 
a 


who get to it, hope to obtain the good Things they have 
dom, and a Deliverance from the Body, as being their 
Burden, and the Object of their Hatred and Contempt. | 


Do not many upon the Loſs of * their Miſtreſſes, Wives, 
or Children,willingly cut the the Thread of Life, and con- 
vey themſelves into the other World, merely upon the 0 
Hope of meeting there, and cohabiting with the Perſons 

they love? And ſhall a true Lover of Wiſdom, and one 

that firmly hopes to attain the Perfection of it in the as 
other World, ſhall he be ſtartled by Death, and be un- 

willing to go to the Place that will furniſh him with ; 
what his Soul loves? Doubtleſs, my dear Simmias, if WI 
he be a true Philoſopher, hell go with a great Deal of fea 
Pleaſure ; as being perſuaded, that there's no Place in the 
Regions below that cannot furniſh him with that pure | 


Wildom that he's in Queſt of. Now, if things ſtand the 
thus, would it not be a Piece of Extravagance in ſuch a liar 
Man to fear Death ? Ma 


To be ſure, ſays Simmias, it would be ſo with a Wit- Fea 


neſs. 1 
And conſequently, continues Socrates, when a Man I 
ſhrinks and retires at the Point of Death, *tis a certain ws 
anc 

no 1 

The greateſt Part, tho' ſcarce convinced of the Immortality of ſtew 
the Soul, us'd to kill themſelves upon the Loſs of what they loved, lem 
hoping to retrieve it in the other World: And is it not reaſonable that I; for 
the true Philoſophers, who are fully convinced of that Truth, and diag 
tully perſuaded that true Wiſdom is to be enjoyed in the infernal World; i 0 
0 


Mould give Death a welcome Reception? 
Evidence 
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Evidence that he loves not Wiſdom, but 
his own Body, or Honour, or Riches, The three 
or perhaps all three together. common Cauſes 
"Tis ſo, Socrates. of eur Avertſion 
Then, Simmias, does not that we to Death. 
call Fortitude belong in a peculiar man- 1 
ner to Philoſophers? And does not eee A 
Temperance, or that Sort of Wiſdom pecufar to Phi 
that conſiſts in controuling our Deſires, loſophers. 
and living ſoberly, and modeſtly, ſuit 
admirably well with thoſe who contemn their Bodies and 
live philoſophically ? 
That's certain Socrates. 
Were you to inſpect the Fortitude and Temperance of 
other Men, you'll find 'em very ridiculous, 
How ſo, Sacrates ? 
You know, ſays he, all other Men look upon Death 
as the greateſt Affliction. 
That's true, replies Simmias. 
Whenthoſe you call Stout ſuffer Death 
with ſome Courage, they do it only for The Courage and 
fear of ſome greater Evil. 82 2 — 
Plie 
That J muſt grant. Dezth is often the 
And by Confequence, all Men, bating Effect of Fear. 
the Philoſophers, are only ſtout and va- 
liant thro' Fear. And is it not ridiculous to believe a 
Man to be brave and valiant, that is only influenced by 
Fear and Timorouſneſs? | | 
You are in the right of it, Socrates. 
Is not the Caſe the ſame with your 
temperate Perſons ? * Tis only Intempe- Men are tempe- 
rance makes 'em ſuch, Tho' at firſt rate thro' Intem- 
view this may ſeem impoſſible, yet it is Perance. 
no more than what daily Experience 
lieus to be the Reſult of that fooliſh and ridiculous 
lemperance. For ſuch Perſons diſclaim one Pleaſure on- 
ly for Fear of being robbed of other Pleaſures that they 
covet, and which have an Aſcendant over them. They'll 
cy out to you as long as you will, that Intemperance con- 
ills in being ruled and over-awed by our Paſſions ; but 
E 3 at 
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at the ſame Time that they give you this fine Definition 
is only their Subjection to ſome predominant Pleaſures, 
that makes 'em diſcard others. Now this is much what 
have juſt ſaid, that they are only temperate through In. 
temperance. 

That's very clear, Socrates. 


Let us not be impoſed upon, my dear 
Nr of Simmias: The ſtrait Road to Vertue 
ns is not . . 2 
the true Road to does not lie in ſhifting Pleaſures for 
Vertue. Pleaſures, Fears for Fears, or one me- 
5 lancholy Thought for another, and imi- 
tating thoſe who change a large Piece of Money for ma- 
ny ſmall ones. But Wiſdom is the on- 
Wiſdom is the ly true and unalloyed Coin, for which 
_ 4 all others muſt be given in Exchange. 
Th. a :Þ With that Piece of Money we purchaſe 
Things : A rich a 
pearl that ought All Fortitude, Temperance, Juſtice. 
to be purchaſed In a Word, that Vertue is always true 
„t the Expence of that accompanies Wiſdom, without any 
our whole Eftate, dependance upon Pleaſures, Grief, Fears, 
mae or any other Paſſions. Whereas all o- 
83 mu ther Vertues ſtript of Wiſdom, which 
ann run upon a perpetual Exchange, are on- 
Vertue, ly Shadows of Vertue. True Vertue is 
really and in effe& a Purgation from all 


True Vertues are {nei Sort of Paſhons, Temperance, 
Cleanters and uſtice, Fortitude, and Prudence or 
TS, ore iſdom itſelf, are not exchanged for 
e Paſſions, but cleanſe us of them. And 
it is pretty evident, that thoſe who inſtituted the Purih- 
cations, called by us Teletes, i. e. Perfect Expiation:, 
were (a) Perſons of no contemptible Rank, Men of great 
Genius's, who in the firſt Ages meant by ſuch Riddles to 
give us to know, (5) that whoever enters the other 


— 


a) Such as Orpheus, Muſæus, &c. 

5 There's * — to this purpoſe in the 2d Book 
of his Republick : They ſay, that by Virtue of theſe Purifications 
and Sacrifices, we are delivered from the Torments of Hell ; but 
if we neglect em, we ſhall be liable to all the Horrors of the 


_ World 
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World without being initiated and puri- 

fed, ſhall be hurled headlong into the The ancient Pu- 
vaſt Abyſs; and that whoever arrives por ge OE 
there after due Purgation and Expiation, A. 1 fe fag te 
ſhall be lodged in the Apartment of the many are devout, 
Gods, For, as the Diſpenſers of thoſe but few truly 
Expiations ſay, There are many who picus. 

bear the (c) Thyrſus, but few that are 

poſſeſſed by the Spirit of God. Now thoſe who are thus 
poſleſſed, as I take it, are the true Philoſophers. I have 
try'd all Means to be lifted in that Number, and have 
made it the Buſineſs of my whole Life to compaſs my 
End. If it pleaſe God, I hope to know in a Mt- 
nute that my Efforts have not been ineffectual, and that 
Succeſs have crowned my Endeavours. This, my dear 
Simmias, and my dear Cebes, is the Apology with which 
I offer to juſtify my not being troubled or afflicted for 
parting with you, and quitting my Governours in this 
Lite; hoping to find good Friends and Rulers there, as 
well as here. This the vulgar cannot digeſt. How- 
ever, I ſhall be ſatisfied if my Defences take beiter 
with you than they did with my Judges. 

Socrates having thus ſpoke, Cebes took up the Dis 
courie to this purpoſe. Socrates, I ſubſcribe to the T'ruth 
of all you have ſaid. There's only one I'hing that Nlen 
look upon as incredible, wiz. what you advanced of the 
Soul. For (a) almoſt every Body fancies, that when the 


1 


(e The Thyrjus was a Spear wrapt in Vines, or Ivy, carried by 
the Followers of Bacchus, 

(d) This was the Imagination of thoſe who denied the Immortality 
of the Soul. The Author of the Book of Wiſdom has ſet em in 
their true Colours. Our Life ( ſays he) is but a Breath ; after Death it 
vaniſhes like a Vapour, and paſſes like a Claud, or a Mift diſper- 
ſed by the Rays of the Sun. Then he tells us, that thoſe who en- 
tertain themſelves with ſuch Language, were not 2 with the 
Stcrets of God, for God created Man incorrupt:ible, after bis own 
Image, and the Hape of the Righteous is full of Immortality, 
Now this is juſt Sscrates's Doctrine. 
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Soul parts from the Body, it is no more, it dies along 
with it; in the very Minute of parting, it vaniſhes like a 
Vapour or Smoke, which flies off, and diſperſes, and 
has no Exiſtence. For if it ſubſiſted by neff, were ga- 
thered and retired into itſelf, and freed from all the 
abovementioned Evils; there were a fair and promiſin 
Proſpect, aſcertaining the Truth of what you have ald 
But, that the Soul lives after the Death of a Man, that 
it is ſenſible, that it acts and thinks; that, I ſay, needs 
both Inſinuation and ſolid Proofs to make it go 
down. 

You ſay right, Cebes, replies Socrates : but how ſhall 
we manage this Aﬀair ? Shall we in this Interview exa- 
mine whether that is probable or not? | 

I ſhall be mighty glad, ſays Cebes, to hear your 
Thoughts upon the Matter. 

At leaſt, fays Socrates, (a) I cannot think that any 
Nan hearing us, tho' he werea Comedian, would up- 
braid me with Raillery, and charge me with not ſpeaking 
of ſuch Things as concern us very much. Il you have a 
ind that we ſhould trace this Affair to the Bottom 
my Opinion is, that we ſhould proceed in the following 
Nlethod, in order to know whether the Souls of the dead 
nadve a Being in the other world, or not. 

(4) *Tis a very ancient Opinion, That Souls quan 
this World repair to the infernal Regions, and return al- 
ter that to live in this World. If it be ſo, that Men 
return to Life after Death, it follows neceſſarily, that 
during that Interval, their Souls are lodged in the lower 
Regions : for it they had not a Being, they could not re- 
turn to this World. And this will be a ſufficient Proof ot 


3 


—— 


(a) A Satirical Touch upon Ariſtepbanes, who in his Comedy 
of the Clouds had charged Secrates with amuſing himſelf only with 
Tritges. ö . 

% The firſt Argument grounded on the Opinion ot the 
Mctemplycheſis ; which Socrates only makes Uſe of to thew 


that it ſuppoſed the future Exiſtence of Souls tor a certain 
I'ruth, 


what 
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what we affirm ®, if we be convinced that the Living 
ſpring from the Dead: if otherwiſe, then we mult look 
at for other Proofs. 

That's certain, ſays Cebes. 

But to aſſure ourſelves of this Truth, replies Socrates ; 
tis not ſufficient to examine the Point upon the Com- 
pariſon with Men ; but likewiſe upon that with other 
Animals, Plants, and whatever has a vegetable Principle. 
By that Means we ſhall be convinced that all Things are 
born after the ſame Manner; that is, whatever has a 
Contrary, owes its fir{t Riſe to its contrary, For Inſtance, 
handſome is the contrary to vg/y, and juſt to unjuſt. 
And the ſame is the Caſe of an infinite Number to other 
Things. Now, let's ſee if it be abſolutely neceſſary that 
whatever has a Contrary, ſhould ipring from that con- 
trary. As when a Thing becomes bigger, of Neceſſity it 
muit formerly have been lefſer, before it acquired that 
Magnitude. And when it dwindles into a leſſer Form, it 
muſt needs have been greater before its Diminution. In 
like Manner, the frongeft ariſes from the auveatrs/, and 
the cet from the ſloweſt. 

That's a plain Truth, ſays Cebes. 

and pray, continues Secrates, when a Thing becomes 
wore, was it not formerly better? and when it grows 
juit, is it not becauſe it was formerly more unjuſt * 

Yes ſurely, Socrates, 


66— — 
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* Since all things take Riſe fron their Contraries, Life cannot 
werde from the common Rule. Now, if Life come from D-ath, 
then the Soul has a Being. This is a certain Truth, but can only be 
made out by the Reſurrection. Wherefore, St. Paul tells the Op- 
polers of that Truth, Thou Ful, that which thou ſcabeſt is uot gquiick- 
ene except it die, 1 Cor, 15. 36. Secrates goes upon the ſame Prin- 
ciple, but 'tis only the Chriſtian Religion that can explain it. 
Plz and Secrates had ſome Idea of the ReſurreQion 3 but they 
ſyoited it by mingling it with the groſs Doctrine of Pythageras, 
They crew talſe Conſequences from a Principle that's very true in itſelf, 
Bestes, this Principle has a very dangerous Error couched under it, 
„hich we refuted in the Preface, 
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Then : tis ſufficiently proved, that every Thing is gene- 
rated by its contrary. 


» Sufficiently, Socrates. 
But, is not there always a certain 


Medium between theſe two Contraries ? 
There are two Births, or two Procel- 
ſions, one of this from that, and ano- 
ther of Vat from this, The Medium 
between a greater and a leſſer Thing, is 
Increaſe and Diminution. the ſame is 
the Caſe of what we call mixing, ſepa- 
rating, heating, cooling, and all other Things i nfini- 
tum. For tho' it ſometimes falls ſo out, that we have 
not Terms to expreſs thoſe Changes and Mediums, yet 
Experience ſhews, that by an abſolute Neceflity, Things 
take Riſe from one another, and paſs reciprocally from 
one to another thro' a Medium. 

There's no Doubt of that. 

And what, continues Socrates, has not Life likewiſe 
its Contrary, as Awaking has Sleeping? 

Without Doubt, ſays Cebes. 

What is the Contrary ? 


Between two 
Contraries there 
is always a 
Medium, which 
we may call the 
Point of their 
Generation, 


Death, 
The Proceſſi Since theſe two Things are contrary, 
of Life . en 40 not they take Riſe one from the o- 


Death, and that ther? And between theſe two, are there 


of Death from not two Generations, or two Procel- 
Life. frons ? 
Why not ? 


But, ſays Socrates, I am about to tell you how the 
now-mentioned Combination ſtands, and to ſhew you 
the Original and Progreſs of each of theſe two Things 
which make up the Compound. Pray tell me how a- 


waking and png ans related ? Does 
Of watching and not Sleep beget Watchfulneſs, and 
ſleeping. Watching Sleep ? And is not the Gene- 


ration ot Sleep, the falling aſleep? and 
that of watching, the awaking. 
All very clear, 
Now, 
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Now, pray view the Combination of Life and Death. 
Is not Death the contrary of Life? 

Yes. 

And does not one breed the other ? 

Yes. 

What is it that Life breeds ? 

Death. 

What is it that Death breeds ? 

It muſt certainly be Life. . 

Then, ſays Socrates, all living things 4 full Proof of 
and Men, are bred from Death. the Reſurrection. 

So I think, ſays Cebes. 

And by Conſequence, continues Socrates, our Souls are 
lodged in the infernal World after our Death. 

Ihe Conſequence ſeems juſt. 

But of theſe two Generations, one, wiz. Death, is 
very palpaple; it diſcovers itſelf to the Eye, and is 
touched by the Hand. 

Moſt certainly. 

Shall we not then attribute to Death 
the Virtue of producing its contrary, as If Death did not 
well as to Life? Or, ſhall we fay, that — — 


7 . 0 t N. 
Nature is lame and maimed on that en be 


Score? defective. 

There's an abſolute Neceſſity, replies 
Cebes, of aicribing to Death the Generation of its con- 
trarv. 

\W hat is that Contrary ? 

Reviving, or returning to Life. 

it there is ſuch a Thing as returning to Life, *is no- 
thing elſe but the Birth of the Dead returning to Life. 
And thus we agree, that the Living are as much the 
Produtt of the Dead, as the Dead are of the Living. 
Which is an inconteitable Proof, that the Souls of the 
Dead muſt remain in ſome Place or other, ſrom whence 
they return to Life. 

That, as I take it, Cebes, is a neceflary Conſequence 
rem the Principles we have agreed on, 


- 
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And as I take it, Cebes, theſe Principles are well 
grounded: conſider em yourſelf, || If all theſe Contra- 
ries had not their Productions and Generations in their 
Turns, which make a Circle; and if there were nothing 
but one Birth, and one direct production from one to 
the other contrary, without the Return of the laſt con- 
trary to the firſt that produced it; were it not ſo, all 
Things would terminate in the ſame Figure, and be af. 
2 in the ſame Manner, and at laſt ceaſe to be 

orn. 

How do you ſay, Socrates ? 

There's no Difhcalty in conceiving 
a Proof of the what I now ſay. If there were nothing 
|: Propoſition. but Sleep, and if Sleep did not produce 
Watching, Þ "ts plain that every Thing 
would be an Emblem of the Fable of Endymion, and 
nothing would be ſeen any where, becauſe the ſame 
hing muſt happen to them which happened to Endymion 
S. they mult always ſleep. If every Thing were min- 
gied, without any ſubſequent ſeparation, we ſhould 
quickly fee 4naxagoras's Doctrine fulfilled, and all Things 
j:mbled together. At the ſame Rate, my dear Cebes, if 
a: living Things died, and being dead, continued ſuch 
without reviving, would rot all Things unavoidably 
come to an End at laſt, inſomuch that there would not 
„ea living Thing leſt in Being? For if living Things did 
a not are from dead ones, when the living ones die, 
© Neccliity all Things muſt at laſt be ſwallowed up by 
Death, and entirely annihilated, | 


Rs _ * 


— — — — 6 


if Death did not give Riſe to Lite, as Life does to Death, all 
Things would quickly be at an End, and tumble into their primitive 
Chios. 

+ it Life did not ſpring from Death, all things would at laſt ſleep 
like Hudymien, whom the Moon lull'd eternally aſleep, according to 
the Fable. 1 2 : 

That is to ſay, all things would quickly tumble into their primi- 
tive Chaos. N 

ca) I've corrected this Paſſage, by reading (wv Kyoila, for 


4 \ * p 
witheut AA twas not Senſe, : 


It 
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It is neceſſarily ſo, replies Cebes ; all that you have ſaid 
ſeems to be unconteſtable. 

As I take it, Cebes, there is no Ob- . 
jection made againſt thoſe Truths, nei- 1 that 
ther are we miſtaken in receiving them; quiver up thoſe 
for *tis certain there is a Return to Life; it has ſwallowed, 
'tis certain that the Living riſe outof the 
Dead ; that the Souls departed (a) have a Being, and up- 
on their Return to this Life, the good Souls are in a bet- 
ter, and the bad ones in a worſe Condition. 

What you now advance, ſays Cebes; interrupting So- 
crates, is only a neceſſary Conſequence of another Prin- 
ciple that I have often heard you lay down, v/z. That 
(% all our acquired Knowledge is only Remembrance. 
For, if that Principle be true, we muſt neceſſarily have 
learnt at another Lime what we call to mind in this. 
Now that's impoſſible, unleſs our Soul had a Being 
before its being inveſted with this human Form. So that 


this ſame Principle concludes the Immortality of the 


Soul. | 

But Cebes, ſays Simmias, interrupting him, what 
Demonſtration have we of that Principle? Pray refreſh 
my Memory with it, for at preſent it is out of my 

ead. 

There's a very pretty Demonſtration for it, replies 
Cebes. All Men being duly interrogated, find out all 
Things of themſelves ; which they could never do with- 
out Knowledge and right Reaſon. Put 'em at unawares 
upon the Figures of Geometry, and other things of that 
Nature, they preſently perceive that 'tis as *tis ſaid. 

Srmmias, ſays Socrates, it you will not rely upon 
this Experience, pray try whether the ſame Method will 


not bring you over to our Sentiments. Do you find 


ee 


— 


(a) Seerates in this Place ſeems only to own one Return to this 
Life, which is that of the Re ſurrection. 

(b) Socrates made Uſe of that Principle, as being eſtabliſhed to his 
Hand, and a neceſſary Conſequence. of the Creation of Souls before 


— Body, But he did not teach it for a certainty, as we ſhall fee in 
non, 


great 
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And as I take it, Cebes, theſe Principles are well 
grounded: conſider em yourſelf, || If all theſe Contra. 
ries had not their Productions and Generations in their 
Turns, which make a Circle; and if there were nothing 
but one Birth, and one direct production from one to 
tie other contrary, without the Return of the laſt con- 
trary to the firlt that produced it; were it not fo, all 
Things would terminate in the ſame Figure, and be af- 
ning in the ſame Manner, and at laſt ceaſe to be 

orn. 

How do you ſay, Socrates ? 

There's no Difhcalty in conceiving 
A Proof of the what I now ſay. If there were nothing 
|: Propoktion. but Sleep, and if Sleep did not produce 
| Watching, Þ 'tis plain that every Thing 
would be an Emblem of the Fable of Endymion, and 
nothing would be ſeen any where, becauſe the ſame 
i'nizg muſt happen to them which happened to Endymion 
S. they mult always ſleep. If every Thing were min- 
gied, without any ſubſequent ſeparation, we ſhould 
quickly fee Auaxagoras's Doctrine fulfilled, and all Things 
mbled together. At the ſame Rate, my dear Cebes, if 
living Things died, and being dead, continued ſuch 
without reviving, would rot all Things unavoidably 
come to an End at laſt, inſomuch that there would not 
be a living Thing left in Being? For if living Things did 
14) not arice from dead ones, when the living ones die, 
„ Neceſiity all Things muſt at laſt be (wallowed up by 
Death, and entirely annihilated, | 


w- 


— — * 


if Death did not give Riſe to Lite, as Life does to Death, all 
Things would quickly be at an End, and tumble into their primitive 
Chaos. 

+ if Li did not ſpring from Death, all things would at Laſt ſleep 
like Endymion, whom the Moon lull'd eternally aſleep, according to 
the Fable. 111 

That is to ſay, all things would quickly tumble into their primi- 
tive Chacs. | 

p „ . | _ \ 7 for 

ca) Pee corrected this Paſſage, by reading . Noise, 

\ : 
vitheut MA twas not Senſe, , F 
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It is neceſſarily ſo, replies Cebes; all that you have ſaid 
ſeems to be unconteſtable. 

As I take it, Cebes, there is no Ob- __. 
jection made againſt thoſe Truths, nei- 2 that 
ther are we miſtaken in teceiving them; g eliver up thoſe 
for 'tis certain there is a Return to Life; it has ſwallowed, 
tis certain that the Living riſe out of the 
Dead; that the Souls departed (a) have a Being, and up- 
on their Return to this Life, the good Souls are in a bet- 
ter, and the bad ones in a worſe Condition. 

What you now advance, ſays Cebes; interrupting So— 
crates, is only a neceſſary Conſequence of another Prin- 
ciple that I have often heard you lay down, vi. That 
(5) all our acquired Knowledge 1s only Remembrance. 
For, if that Principle be true, we mult neceſſarily have 
learnt at another Lime what we call to mind in this. 
Now that's impoſſible, unleſs our Soul had a Being 
before its being inveſted with this human Form. So that 


this ſame Principle concludes the Immortality of the 


Soul. 

But Cebes, ſays Simmias, interrupting him, what 
Demonſtration have we of that Principle? Pray refreſh 
my Memory with it, for at preſent it is out of my 

ead. 

There's a very pretty Demonſtration for it, replies 
Cebes. All Men being duly interrogated, find out all 
Things of themſelves ; which they could never do with- 
out Knowledge and right Reaſon. Put 'em at unawares 
upon the Figures of Geometry, and other things of that 
Nature, they preſently perceive that *tis as tis fag 8 

Semmias, ſays Socrates, if you will not rely upon 
this Experience, pray try whether the ſame Method will 
not bring you over to our Sentiments. Do you find 
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(a) Srerates in this Place ſeems only to own one Return to this 
Life, which is that of the Re ſurrection. 

(b) Socrates made Uſe of that Principle, as being eſtabliſhed to his 
Hand, and a neceſſary Conſequence of the Creation of Souls before 
the Body, But he did not teach it for a certainty, as we ſhall fee in 


Me non. | 
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great Difficulty in believing that Learning is only Re. 


membring ? 

I do not find very much, replies S:/mmias ; but 1 
would gladly learn that Remembrance you ſpeak of. 
By what Cebes has ſaid, I almoſt remember it, and 
I begin to believe it ; but that ſhall not hinder me from 
hearing with Pleaſure the Arguments you can offer for 
It. 

I argue thus, replies Socrates: We all agree, that in 
Order to remember, a Man muſt have known before what 
he then calls to Mind. 

Moſt certainly. 

+ And let us likewiſe agree upon this, that Know- 
ledge coming in a certain Manner is Remembrance, [I 
ſay, in a certain Manner: for Inſtance, when a Man 
by ſeeing, hearing, or perceiving a Thing by any of the 
Senſes, Ane what it is that thus ſtrikes the Senſes; 
and at the ſame Time imagines to himſelf another 
Thing, independant of that Knowledge, by Virtue of a 

uite different Knowledge ; do not we juſtly ſay, that 
he Man remembers the Thing that comes thus into his 
Mind ? 

How do you ſay, replies Simmias? 

I fay, replies Socrates, for Example, that we know 
a Man by one Sort of Knowledge, and a Harp by ano- 
ther. 

That's certain, quoth Simmias. 

Well then, continues Socrates, do not you know 
what happens to Lovers, when they ſee the Harp, Ha- 
bit, or any other Thing that their Friends or Miſtreſſes 
uſed to make Ule of ? It is juſt as I ſaid but now. Up- 
on ſeeing and knowing the Harp, they form in their 
Thoughts the Image ot the Perſon to whom the Harp 


— 


— 
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+ Secrates's Proofs only conclude a Remembrance of Things once 
known, and afterwards forgot in this Life ; not of Things learnt in 
the other World: for the Soul is not created before the Body. This 
Doctrine of Remembrance is of admirable Uſe for making out Original 
Sin, as I have ſhewed in the Introduction. 
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belongs. This is Remembrance. Thus it often falls out 
that ore ſeeing (a) Simmzas, thinks of Cebes. I could 
cite a Thouſand Inſtances. This then is Remembrance, 
eſpecially when the Things called to Mind are ſuch 
as had been forgot thro' Length of Time, or being out of 
Sight. 8 

That's very certain, quoth Simmias. 

But, continues Socrates, upon ſeeing the Picture of a 
Horſe or Harp, may not one call to Mind the Man ? 
And upon ſeeing the Picture of Simmias, may not one 
think of Sebes ? 

Sure enough, ſays Simmias. 

Much more, continues Socrates, upon ſeeing the 
picture of Simmias, will he call to Mind S:mmias him- 
ſelf. 

Ay, with Eaſe. 

From all theſe Inſtances we infer, that Remembrance 
is occaſioned ſometimes by Things that are like the 
Thing remembered, and ſometimes by Things that are 
unlike, But when one remembers a 'Thing by Virtue 
of a Likeneſs, does it not neceſſarily come to paſs, 
that the Mind at firſt View diſcovers whether the Pic- 
= does reſemble the Thing deſigned, lamely, or per- 
ectly? 

Fa needs be ſo, replies Simmias. 

Then pray mind whether your Thoughts of what 
Jam about to ſay, agree with mine. (c) Is not there 
ſomething that we call Equality? I 45 not ſpeak of 
the Equality between one 'I'rce and another, one Stone 
and another, and ſeveral other Things that are alike: I 
ſpeak of the abſtracted Equality of Things. Shall we call 
that ſomething or nothing ? 

Surely, we ſhould call it ſomething ; but that will on- 
ly come to paſs when we mean to ſpeak philoſophically 
and of maryellous Things. 


15 


(b) By Reaſon of their Intimacy, which occaſioned their being al- 
ways together. ; 
(c. He ſpeaks of an intelligible, not a ſenſible Equality, 
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But then do we know this Equality ? 

Without Doubt. 

(a) From whence do we derive that Knowledge ? Ts it 

not from the Things we mentioned but 

He means to now? is upon ſeeing equal Trees, 
rar Deng equal Stones, and ſeveral other Things of 
this intelligible that Nature, that we form the Idea of 
Equality cannot that Equality, which is not either the 
be acquired in Trees or the Stones, but ſomething ab- 
this World, and ſtrated from all Subjects. Do not you 
therefore muſt find it ſuch? Pray take Notice. The 
be referred to the ba 
waa Stones and the 'I'rees are always the 

ſame, and yet do not they ſometimes 
appear unequal ? 

Sure enough. | 

What ! Do equal Things appear unequal ? Or, does 
Equality take up the Form of Unequality ? 

By no Means, Socrates. | 
Sie Bam... Then Equality, and the Thing which 
lity and Inequa- is equal, are two different Things. 
lity would meet Moft certainly. 
in the fame Sub- Hut after all, theſe equal things, which 
ect; which is a are different from Equality, turniſh us 
8 with the Idea and Knowledge of that 
abſtracted Equality. 

That's true, replies Simmias. 

Ine Caſe is the ſame, whether this Equality bear a re- 
ſemblance to the Things that occaſioned its Idea, or not. 

Moſt certainly. 

When, upon ſeeing one Thing, you call to Mind an- 
other, tis no Matter if it be like it or not; ſtill it is Re- 
membrance. 


— — 


(a) Socrates is out in thinking to prove that the Knowledge of in- 
telligtble Qualities was acquired in the other world, That Knowledge 
is the Effect of the Lizht with which God illuminates the Soul, or 
the Tracks of the Impreſlions that are not quite defaced by Sin: Tis 
the Remainder of the Knowledge we have loſt, and of the Perfection 
we have forfeited. So that, it te other Life be taken in Se— 


crates's Senſe, the Propoſition is falſe ; it in ours, for the State of the 
Soul before Sin, *tis true, 


Without 
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Without Doubt. 

But what ſhall we fay to this, con- 
tinues Socrates ; when we behold Trees 
or other Things that are equal, are they 
equal according to the Equality of which 
we have the Idea, or not? 

Very far from it. 

Then we agree upon this. When a Man ſees a Thing 
before him, and thinks it would be equal to another 
Thing, but at the ſame time is far from being ſo pertect- 
ly equal, as the Equality of which he has the Idea: then 
| fay, (5) he who thinks thus, muſt neceſſarily have 
known beforehand this Intellectual Being which the thing 
reſembles, but imperfectly. 

There's an abſolute Neceſſity for that. 

And is not the Caſe the ſame, when we compare things 
equal with the Equality ? 

Sure enough, Socrates. 

Then of neceſſity we muſt have known that Equality 
before the Time, in which we firſt ſaw the equal Things, 
and thereupon thought, that they all tended to be equal 
as Equality itſelf, but could not reach it, 

That's certain. 

| = . likewiſe agree upon this, That 
this Thought can be derived from no- | 
thing elſe but one of cur Senſes, from n 
ſeeing, touching, or feeling one way or falſe. 

other: And the ſame Concluſion will 

hold of all Beings, whether Intellectual or Senſible. 

All Things will equally conclude for what you deſign, 

Then, 'tis from the Senſes themſelves that we derive 
this Thought; that all the Objects of our Senſes have a 
tendency towards this intellectual Equality, but come 
ſhort of it; Is it not ? 


Yes, without Doubt, Socrates. 


In 


113 


For the ſenſible 
Equality is ne- 
ver ſo perfect as 
the intellectual. 


This Principle 
is true, but the 


8 
— nn 


% Tho' he muſt have known it, it does not follow that he knew 


it in the other Life, unleſs it be thereby meant the very Inſtant ot 
the Creation of the Soul. 
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In Effect, Simmias, (a) before we began to ſee, feel, 
or uſe our Senſes, we mult have had the Knowledge of 
this intellectual Equality; elſe we could not be capable 
to compare it with the ſenſible Things, and perceive that 
they have all a Tendency towards it, but fall ſhort of itz 
Perfection. 

That's a neceſſary Conſequence from the Premiſes. 

ut is it not certain, That immediately after our Birth, 
we ſaw, we heard, and made Uſe of our other Senſes ? 

Very true. 

Then it follows, that before that Time we had the 
Knowledge of that Equality ? 

Without Doubt. 

This Conſe- (b) And by Conſequence we were 
quence is only poſſeſſed of it before we were born. 
true in our Senſe, So I think. 

If we poſſeſſed it before we were born, then we knew 
Things before we were born, and immediately after our 
Birth ; knew not only what is equal, what great, what 
ſmall, but all other Things of chat Nazure, For what we 
now advance of Equality, is equally applicable to Good- 
neſs, Juſtice, Sanity ; and, in a Word, to all other 
Things that have a real (c) Exiſtence. So that of neceſſity 
we muſt have known all theſe Things before we came in- 
to this World, 

That's certain. 


(a) One might have anſwered, That we had not that Knowledge 
before we were born, but received it afterwards by the gradual 
Communication of Light from God into the Soul. But as tis cer- 
tain that the Soul was created full of Light and Perfection, ſo 
this Truth was known to the Pagans, and upon that Account, 
Secrates's Friends were obliged to aſſent to what he faid. And 
after all, if, by the firſt Life of the Soul, we underſtand the very 
Inſtant of Creation, or the State of the Soul before the Fall, the Pro- 
poſit ion is true. 

(b) We knew before we ſinned: we loſt our Knowledge by ſin- 
ning ; and recall it again by Virtue of the Light imparted by God to 
the Soul. 

(c) The Greek Expoſition is very remarkable; it turns thus, 
Things upen evhich wwe have put this Stamp, That tis ſo, That 
is, to diſtinguiſh Things that have a true Exiſtence, from ſenſible 
Things that have no true Exiſtence, And 
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And being poſſeſſed of that Knowledge, if we did not 
torget apace every Day, we ſhould not only be born 
with it, but retain it all our Life-time. For to know, 
is only to preſerve the Knowledge we have received, and 
not to loſe it. And to forget, is to loſe the Knowledge 
we enjoy'd before. 

That's certain, Socrates. 

Now if, after having poſſeſſed that Knowledge before 
we were born, and having loſt it ſince, we come to re. 
trieve it by the miniſtry of our Senſes, which we call 
Learning, ſhall we not juſtly entitle it Remembrance? 

With a great deal of Reaſon, Socrates. 

(4) For we have agreed upon this; that 'tis very 
poffible, that a Man ſeeing, hearing, or perceiving one 
Thing by any of his Senſes, ſhould frame to himſelf the 
Imagination of another Thing that he had forgot ; to 
which the Thing perceived by the Senſes has ſome Rela- 
tion, whether it reſembles the other, or not. So that 
one of two Things muſt neceſſarily follow; Either we 
were born with that Knowledge, and preſerved it all a- 
long ; or elſe retrieved it afterwards by Way of Remem- 
brance. Which of theſe two do you pitch upon, Simmi- 
a: ? are we born with that Knowledge; or do we call it 
to Mind after having had it, and forgot it ? 

Indeed, Socrates, Ido not know which to chuſe at preſent. 

Bu: mind what l'm about to ſay to you, and then lets 
ſee which you'll chuſe. A Man that knows any Thing, 
can he givea Reaſon of his Knowledge or not ? 

Doubtleſs he can, Socrates. 

And youthinkall Men can give a rea- . P maids 
ſon for what we have been ſpeaking of? „ What 11. 

1 wiſh they could, replies Simmias; gefty was this in 
but I'm afraid to-morrow we ſhall have Plate? 
none here that's capable to do it. 

Then you think all Men have not this Knowledge ? 

No ſure. 


ec 
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(4) *T was agreed before, that upon ſeeing one Thing, we call to 
mind another unſeen 3 as upon ſeeing a Lute we think of a Miſtreſs ; 
upon ſeeing equal Trees we call to Mind Equality. D 
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(a) Do they call to Mind then, the Things they have 


known ? 

That may be. 

At what Time did our Souls learn that Knowledge? It 
cannot be hnce we were Men, 


No lure. 
Then it muſt be ſome Time before that? 
Yes, without doubt. X 


bor es And by Conſequence, Simmias, our 

falſe Principle. Souls had a Being before that Time; 
that is to ſay, before they were inveſted 

with a human Form, while they were without the Body, 

they thought, they know, and underſtood. ; 

Unleſs you'll allow, Socrates, that we learned it in the 
Minute of our Birth : There's no other Time leſt. 

Be it ſo, my dear Simmias, (b) but at what other time 
did we loſe it ? For we did not bring it into the World 
with us, as we concluded but now. Did we loſe it in the 
ſame Minute that we obtained it ? Or can you aflign any 
Other Time? 5 

No, Socrates; I did not perceive that what I ſaid was 
to no purpoſe. ; 

* Then, Simmias, this muſt be a ſtanding Truth: 
That if the Objects of our daily Converſation, have a 
real Exiſtence; I mean, if Juſtice, Goodneſs, and all 


— n 


— ii. 


(a) If they are not born with that Knowledge, then they muſt 
have forgot it, and recovercd it again by Way of Remembrance. A 
falſe Conſequence. 

() All the Heathen Philoſophers are at a Loſs to find out the 
Time of thus forgetting. They were ſenſible that God created the 
Soul full of Light and Underſtanding, but did not perceive that the firſt 
Man loft that Light and Knowledge by his Rebellion; and that if he 
had continued innocent, he had tranſmitted to us thoſe valuable Quali- 
ties together with his Innocence; as well as now he is fallen, he tranſ- 
mitted to us Obſcurity and Sin. 

* Sccratzs means to prove, that as Goodneſs, Juſtice, and all thoſe 
intelligible Beings, which are the Patterns of the ſenſible and rea] Be- 
ings, ſubſiſt intelligivly in God trem all Eternity; fo our Soul exiſts 
by itſelf, and has an eternal Being in the Idea or God; and from this 
Idea it derives all its Knowledge. 
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that Eſſerce with which we compare the Objects of our 
Senſes, and Which having an Exiſtence before us, 
proves to be of the ſame Nature with our own E\- 
ſence, and is the Standard by which we meaſure all 
Things; I fay, if all theſe Things have a real Exiſtence, 
our Soul is likewiſe entitled to Exiſtence, and that before 
we were born; and if theſe Things have no Being, then 
all our Diſcourſes are uſeleſs. Is it not a ſtanding Truth, 
and withal a juſt and neceſſary Conſequence, that the 
Exiſtence of our Souls before our Birth, ſtands and falls 
with that of thoſe Things? 

That Conſequence, replies Simmias, ; 
ſeems to me to be equally juſt and won- The N * a 
derful : And the Reſult of the whole Diſ- theſe intelligible 
courſe affords ſomething very glorious Beings are no- 
and deſirable on our behalf, ſince it con- thing elſe but 
cludes, that before we were born, our God himſelf ; 
Souls had an Exiſtence, as well as that dut _ Soul þ 
intelligible Eſſence you mentioned but — of Fog ? 
now. For my Part, I think there's no- | 
thing more evident, and more ſenſible, than the Ex- 
itence of all theſe Things, Goodneſs, Juſtice, Oc. and 
you have ſufficiently made it out. 

Now for Cebes, ſays Socrates ; for Cebes muſt likewiſe 
be convinced. 

I believe replies Simmias, tho' he is the ſtiffeſt Man 
upon Earth, and very much Proof againſt Arguments, 
yet he'll own your Proof to be very convincing. In the 
mean Time, tho' I am ſufficiently convinced that our 
douls had a Being before we were born, I have not yet 
heard ſufficient Proof for its continuing after our Death. 
For that popular Opinion, which Cebes mentioned but now, 
remains in all its Force, wiz. That after the Death of 
Man, the Soul diſperſes and ceaſes to be. And indeed, I 
cannot ſee why the Soul ſhould not be born, or proceed 
from ſome Part or other, and have a Being before it 
ammates the Body in this Life; and when it removes 


from the Body, ceaſe to be, and make its Exit as well as 
the Body. 


You 
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You ſpeak well, Simmias, ſays Cebes ; to my Mind, 
Socrates has only proved the Half of what he propoſed, 
'Tis true, he has demonſtrated that the Soul has a Being 
before the Body ; but to compleat his Demonſtration, he 
ſhould have proved that our Soul has an Exiſtence after 
Death, as well as before this Life. 

But I have demonſtrated it to you both, replies Socra- 
res; and you'll be ſenſible of it, if you join this laſt 
Proof with what you acknowledged before, wiz. That 
the Living riſe from the Dead. For if 'tis true, that 
our Soul was in Being before we were born ; then of ne. 
ceſſity, when it comes to Life, it proceeds ſo to ſpeak, 
from the Boſom of Death ; and why ſhould it not lie 
under the ſame neceſſity of being after Death, ſince it 
muſt return to Life? Thus what you ſpeak of is made 
out. But I perceive both of you defire to ſound this 
Matter to the Bottom; and are apprehenſive, like Chil. 
dren, that when the Soul departs the Body, the Winds 
run away with it, and diſperſe it, eſpecially when a Man 
dies in an open Country in a Place expoſed to the Winds. 

Whereupon Cebes, ſmiling, replied, Pray then, So 
crates, try to diſcuſs our Fears, or rather convince us, 
as if we feared nothing: Tho' indeed there be ſome a- 
mong us, who lie under thoſe childiſh Apprehenſions. 
Perſuade us then not to fear Death, as a vain Phantom, 

As for that, ſays Socrates, you mult 

Theſe Spells and employ Spells and Exorciſms every Day 

Exorciſms muſt til] you be cured. Wh 

be looked for in But pray, Socrates, where ſhall we 

the Word of God. meet with an excellent Conjurer, ſince 
you are going to leave us ? 


* Tho* our Soul has no Being before our comming into the World, 
yet it continues after Death, fince it muſt return to Life by the 
Re ſurrection, and the Living take Rite from the Dead. The Defeat 
of Death is the Triumph of Lite, This Proof of the neceſſary Rile 
of the Living from the Dead, is an admirable Support for our Chri- 
tian Hope, 
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Greece is large enough, replies Socrates, and well 
tored with learned Men. Beſides, there 
e a great many barbarous Nations, 4 be from 
zhich you muſt ſcour in Order to find horn 3 
ut the Conjurer, without ſparing ei- barbarous, that 
her Labour or Charges: For you can- he derived the 
ot imploy your Money in a better Rays of that 
Cauſe. You muſt likewiſe look for one 2 _ that the 
mong yourſelves ; for tis poſſible © more 
here may be none found more capa- | 
le to perform thoſe Enchantments, than yourſelves. 

We ſhall obey your Orders, Socrates, in looking out 
one: But in the mean while, if you pleaſe, let's re- 
me our former Diſcourſe. | 

With all my heart, Cebes. 

Well ſaid, - Socrates. 

* The firſt Queſtion, we ought to aſk ourſelves, ſays 
rates, is, What ſorts of Things they are that are apt 
be diſipated ; what Things are liable to that Accident, 
id what Part of thoſe Things? Then we muſt enquire 
to the Nature of Soul, and form our Fears or our Hopes 
cordingly. 

That's very true. 
ls it not certain, that only com- 1 
unded Things, or ſuch as are of a natural 9 
mpoundable Nature, admit of being — 
lipated at the ſame rate that they He adds naru- 
tte compounded ? If there are any ra/y, becauſe the 
compounded Beings, they alone are bene. of 
e from this Accident, and naturally rau — 
capable of Diſſipation. 
That I think is very clear, replies Cebes. 


ee — 


— — 


Hitherto Socrates endeavoured to make good the Exiſtence 
Souls before their Bodies, as being a Point of the receiv'd 
tedlogy, And foraſmuch as the Principle is falſe, *twas impoſ- 
e for him to give better Proof, ſince a Lye does not admit of 
monſtration. But now ha is about to make good the future 
tence and Immortality of the Soul, by ſolid unſhaken Argu- 
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Is it not very likely, that Things which are always the 
ſame, and in the ſame 3 8 com. 
ounded ; and that thoſe which are lia. 

— fig * bleto perpetual Changes, and are never 
the ſame, are certainly compounded ? 

T am of your Mind, Socrates. 

Intellectual Let us betake ourſelves to the Thing 
Beings, Ce. we were ſpeaking of but now, the Ex. 
iſtence whereof 1s never conteſted ei. 
ther in Queſtion or Anſwer; are theſe always the ſame, 
or do they ſometimes change? Equality, Beauty, Good 
neſs, and every ſingular Thing, 7. e. the Eſſence itſelf; 
do theſe receive the leaſt Alteration, or are they ſo pure 
and ſimple, that they continue always the ſame, withou 
3 the leaſt Change? 

Of neceſſity, replies Cebes, they muſt continue ſtill the 
ſame without Alteration. 

And all theſe fine Things, ſays Socrates, ſuch as Men, 
Horſes, Habits, Movables, and a great many other thing 
of the ſame Nature, are they intirely oppoſite to the for- 
mer, that they never continue in the ſame Condition, 
either with Reference to themſelves, or to others ; but are 
ſubject to perpetual Alterations ? 1 

* never continue in the ſame Condition, replie 
Cebes, 

Now theſe are the Things that are viſible, touchable, 
perceptible by ſome other Senſe ; whereas the former, 
which continue ftill the ſame, can only be reached by 
Thought, as being immaterial and inviſible, 

That's true, Socrates. | 

If you pleaſe, continues Socrates, I'll inſtance in tw 
Things, one viſible, the other inviſible ; one ſtill the ſame, 
and the other betraying continual Alterations. 

With all my Heart, ſays Cebes. 

Let's ſee then; Are not we compounded of a Bod) 
and a Soul? or is there any other Ingredient in our Com 
poſition ? 

No, ure. 

Which of the two Kinds of Things does our Body mol 
reſemble ? 


"1 
1 
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All Men own that it is moſt conformable to the viſible 


Sort. 


fible ? 

At leaſt *tis inviſible to Men. 

But when we ſpeak of viſible or in- 
viſible Things, we mean with reference 
to Men, without minding any other 
Nature. Once more then; is the Soul 
viſible, or not? 

Tis not viſible. 


Then 'tis immaterial and inviſible ? 
Yes. 


And pray, my dear Cebes, is our Soul viſible or invi- 


He adds to Men, 
implying that 
*tis viſible to 
God. 


And by Conſequence the Soul is more conformable 
than the Body to the inviſible kind of Things ; and the 


Body ſuits better with the viſible ? 


There's an abſolute Neceſſity for that. 


When the Soul makes uſe of the Body in conſidering 


any Thing, by ſeeing, hearing, or any 
other Senie, ( that being the ſole Func- 
tion of the Body, to conſider things by 
the Senſes) ſhould not we then ſay that 
the Body draws the Soul upon mutable 
Things? In this Condition it ftrays, 
frets, ſtaggers, and is giddy like a Man 
in Drink, by reaſon of its being enga- 
ged in Matter. Whereas when it Ingo oi 
Things by itſelf, without calling in the 


Body, it betakes itſelf to what 1s Pure, 


Immortal, Immutable ; and, as being 
of the ſame Nature, dwells conſtantly 
upon it while it is Maſter of itſelf. 


The Condition 
of the Soul 
when engaged in 
Matter, 

Its Condition 
when diſengaged. 
Wiſdom is that 
State of the Scul 
when 'tis di- 
vorced from the 
Paſſions of the 
Body, and uni- 
ted conſtantly to 
God. 


'Then its Errors are 


at an End, and it is always the fame, as being united 
to what never changes: And this Paſſion of the Soul 1; 


what we call Wiſdom or Prudence. 
Truth. 


. F 


That's admirably well ipuke, Socrates, and a very great 


Aſter 
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After all then, which ſort of Things does the Soul 
ſeem to reſemble molt ? | a 
To my mind, Socrates, there's no Man ſo ſtupid and 
ſtiff, as not to be obliged by your Metholl of arguing, to 
acknowledge that the Soul bears a greater Refemblanc 
and Conformity to the immutable Being, than to chat 
which is always upon the Change. 
And as for the Body ? 
It bears a greater Reſemblance to the other. 
Let's try yet another Way. During the Conjunction 
of Body and Soul, Nature orders the 
The Soul being one to obey and be a Slave, and the 
the Image of other to command and hold the Em- 
God, ought ten, Pire. Which of theſe two CharaQten 
Body to obey. 15 moſt ſuitable to the Divine Being ; 
and which to that that is Mortal ? Are 


not you ſenſible, that the Divine is only capable of com- fi 
manding and ruling ; and what is Mortal is only worthy t 
of Obedience and Slavery ? | S 
Sure enough. | | A 
Which of theſe two then agrees beſt with the Soul! - 
"Tis evident, Socrates, that our Soul reſembles what 
is Divine, and our Body what is Mortal. UN 
You ſee then, my dear Cebes, the neceſſary Reſult a £01 
all is, that our Soul bears a ſtrict Reſemblance to what Wil ..” 
is Divine, Immortal, Intellectual, Simple, 0 
The Nature of Indiſſolvable; and is always the fame, if ba 
the Soul. and always like it: and that our Bod a 
The Nature of does perfectly reſemble what is human = 
the Body. mortal, ſenſible, compounded, &ifſol WF = 
| vable, always changing, and never lib ch. 
itſelf, Can any Thing be alledged, to deſtroy that Cot 8 


ſequence, or to make out the contrary ? 


No, ſure, Socrates. ; 177 
Does not it then ſuit with the Body to be quickly dil Ns 


ſolved, and with the Soul to be always indiflolvable, 0 den 
ſomcthing very near it? it le 
That's a ſtanding Truth. 7; 


- Accent 
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(a) Accordingly you ſee every Day, when a Man 
dies, nis viſible Body, that continues expoſed to our 
View, and which we call the Corps, that alone admits 
of Diſſolution, Alteration, and Diſſi ation: this, I ſay, 
does not immediately undergo any of theſe Accidents, 
but continues a pretty while in its entire Form, cr in its 
Flower, it I may ſo ſpeak, (6) eſpecially in this Seaſon. 
Bodies embalmed after the Manner of thoſe in Egypz, 
(c) remain entire for an infinity of Years : andeven in 
thoſe that corrupt, there are always ſome Parts, ſuch 
as the Bones, Nerves and the like, that continue in a 
Manner immortal. Is not this True? | 

Very true. 5 

Now as for the Soul, which is an inviſible Being, 
that goes to a Place like itſelf, marvellous, pure, and 
inviſtle, in the infernal World; and returns to a God 
full of Goodneſs and Wiſdom ; which I hope will be 
the Fate of my Soul in a Minute, if it pleaſe God. 
Shall a Soul of this Nature, and created with all theſe 
Advantages, be diſſipated and annihilated, as ſoon as it 
3 W 2 

(a) Secrates is about to ſhew the Ridiculouſneſs of the Opinion of 
dhe Soul's Diſſipation after Death. What, ſhall the Body, a com- 
pounded Being, ſubſiſt a pretty While after Death 5 and the Soul, a 
umple P ing, be immediately diſſipated? After what has been ſaid, 
the Ridiculouſneſs is very ploin. 

% This Paſſage is enough to ſtun the Criticks, who make a great 
buſtle to find out the preciite Time of Socrates's Death; and after 
fraining hard in demonſtrating the Attick Calendar, and computing 
its Months, aſſure us he died in the Month of Frly, Here, to their 
great Misfortune, Srcrate: himſelf ſays, he died in the Scaſon in 
which Corpſe keep beſt. The Month of July is not entitled to that 
Che racter, eſpecially in Greece, So that they muſt make a new 
Computation, But how came this Paſſage to eicape their View ? 
Th Reaſon is plain: Moſt of them do not read the Originals. When 
they look for any thing, they content themſelves with running over 
a Tranſlation, Now the Tranſlation of this Paſſage is very faulty. 
Neither Marfilius Ficinus nor De Ferres underſtood it. They took 
e for the good Condition and Entireneſs of the Parts; whereas 


it ſenißes the Seaſon, Upon which Miſtake, the one renders 
ru & cum fuadam moderatione ; and the other, cer pere 
terbelle A Hecto. 

(e) That is to ſay, without Corruption or Wounds, 

F 2 parts 
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parts from the Body, as moſt Men believe ? No ſuch 
thing, my dear Simmias, and my dear Cebes. 1]! tell 
you what will rather come to paſs, and what we ought 
to believe ſteddily. If the Soul retain its Purity without 
any Mixture of Filth from the Body, as having enter. 
tained no voluntary Correſpondence with it; but on the 
contrary, having always avoided it, and recollected it- 
lelf within itſelf in continual Meditations ; that is, in 
Nudy ing the true Philoſophy, and effectually learning to 
die; for Philoſophy is a Preparation to Death: I fay, 
1f the Soul depart in this Condition, it 
The State of the repairs to a Being like itſelf, a Being 
8 that's Divine, Immortal, and full of 
— Fes 3 Wiſdom ; in which it enjoys an inex- 
all their Lie- preſſible Felicity, as being freed from 
time, its Errors, its Ignorance, its Fears, its 
Amours, that tyrannized over it, and all 
The Initiation the other Evils pertaining to human Na- 
into Miſteries ture: and as tis ſaid of thoſe who have 
was only a Sha- been initiated in holy Miſteries, it a 
_— — e paſſes a whole Courſe of Eternity wit 
pleated in the the Gods. Ought not this to be the 
other World. Matter of our Belief ? 
Sure enough, Socrates. 
The future state But if the Soul depart full of Unclean- 
1 „als., neſs and Impurity, as having been all 
of impure Souls, purity 8 
along mingled with the Body, always 
employed in its Service, always poſſeſſed by the Love of 
it, wheedled and charmed by its Pleaſures and Luſts; 
inſomuch that it believed there was no- 
Impure Souls thing real or true beyond what is cor- 
believe there's poreal; what may be ſeen, touched, 
— 17 3 drank, or eaten, or what is the Object 
r A is > Hong of carnal Pleaſure ; that it hated, dread- 
real. ed, and avoided what the Eyes of the 
Body could not deſcry, and all that 
All intelligible intelligible, and can only be enjoyed by 
_ hay _— Philoſophy : Do you think, I ſay, that 
2 3 a Soul in this Condition can depart pute 


and ſimple from the Body? No 


— — —'Y F li. at 
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No ſure, Socrates, that's impoſſible. 

On the contrary, it departs ſtained A Soul polluted 
with corporeal Pollution, which was 4 beſpattered 
rendered natural to it by its continual with Filth. 
Commerce and too intimate Union 
with the Body, at a Time when it was 
its contant Companion, and was ſtill employed in ſerv- 
ing and gratifying it. 

Moſt certainly. 

This Pollution, my dear Cebes, is a groſs, heavy, 
earthy, and viſible WAs; and the Soul loaded with ſuch 
a Weight, is dragged into that viſible Place, not only by 
the Weight, but by its own dreading the Light and the 
inviſible Piace; and, as we commonly 
ſay, it wanders in the F Church-yards, Impure Spirits 
round the Tombs, where dark Phan- frequenting 
tems and Apparitions are often ſeen; Sepulchres. 
ſuch as theſe Souls that did not depart 
the Body in Purity or Simplicity, but polluted with that 
earthy and viſible Matter that makes them degenerate 
into a viſible Form, 

That's very likely, Socrates, | 

Ves, without doubt, Cebes; and *cis alſo likely that 
'tis not the good but the bad Souls that are forced to wan- 
der in thoſe Places of Impurity ; where they ſuſter for 
taeir former ill Life, and continue to 
wander, till, thro' the Love they have 
to this corporeal Maſs, which always * — 3 RN 
follows 'em, they engage again in a „as A 
new Pody, and in al: Probability plunge ſychofis, taken 
themſelves into the ſame Manners and in a groſs Senſe, 
Paſions, as were the Occupation of 
their firſt Life. 


I Secrates ſpeaks here of the impure Spirits that dwelt among 
the Tombs in Churchyards, ſuch as are mentioned in the Goſpel, 
aith, 8. 28. Mark 5. 2. Luke 8. 26. which, wandered Night and 
Day round the Tombs and upon the Mountains. He alledges they 
were corrupt and polluted Souls, which bore the Pollution they 


ad 


ad contracted by Sin, in plunging themſelves too deep” in 


Matter, 
F 3 How 
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How do you ſay, Socrates ? 

I ſay, Cebes, that for Inftance, thoſe who made their 
Belly their God, and loved nothing but Indolence and 
Impurity, without any Shame, and without any Relerve; 
thole “enter into the Bodies of Aſſes or ſuch like Crea- 
tu es: Do not you think this very probable ? 

Yes ſure, Socrates. 

And thoſe Souls which loved only Injuſtice, Tyranny, 

and Rapine, are employed to animate the Bodies ot 
Wolves, Hawks and Faulcons, Where elſe ſhould Souls 
of that Stamp go ? 

No where elſe, Socrates. 

The Caſe of all the reſt is much the ſame. They go to 
animate the Bodies of Beaſts of different Species, accord- 
ing as they reſemble their firſt Courſes. 

According to theſe Principles, it cannot be other- 
V1.Ce. 

> F The happieſt of all theſe Men, whoſe 
AN gl voy og Souls — to the moſt agreeable 


temperate and Place, are thoſe who have always made 
juit by Habit, a Profeſſion of popular and civil Vertues, 
without -the which are called Temperance and J. 
Ailſtince of ice; to which they have brought them- 
Philotophy. , y - 


ſelves only by Habit and Exerciſe, 
w:thout any Aſſiſtance from Philoſophy and the Mind. 
How can they be ſo happy then ? 


— 


— — — 


* In the Life of Plato, we took Notice of this Opinion of Souls 
paſſing into other Bodies, whether Men or Beafts; and endea- 
voured to dilcover its Source, I ſhall only add, that by Socratess 
Way of «<xpreſſing himſelf, one would believe that this imaginar) 
Tranſm'gration of Souls was grounded upon thoſe impure Spirits 
that entered into Men and Beaſts, We are not to doubt, but that in 
thoſe Times of Obſcurity, under the real Empire of the Devil, there 
were a great many People poſſeſſed in that Manner; and that wa? 
ſufficient ground for forming the Idea of the Tranſmigration cf 
Souls, that being moſt apt to frighten cm. They fancied that 
theſe impure Spirits took to themſelves Bodics in the Sepulchers where 
they dwelt. 


Tis 
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'Tis probable that after their Death, their Souls are 
joined to the Bodies of politick and meek Animals, ſuch 
as Bees, Waſps, and Ants ; ar elſe return to human Bo- 
dies, and become temperate and wiſe Men. But as for 
approaching to the Nature of God, that is not at all al- 
lowed to thoſe who did not live philoſophically, ard 
whoſe Souls did not depart with all their Purity. That 
great Privilege is reſerved for the Lovers of true Wiſdom. 
And 'tis upon the Confideration of this, my dear S/ 
mias and my dear Cebes, that the f true Philofophe!: s 
renounce the Defires of the Body, and keep themlelves 
up from its Luſts; they are not apprehenſive of the 
Ruin of their Families, or of Poverty, as the Vulg:r 
are, and thoſe who are wedded to their Riches : they 
fear neither Ignominy nor Reproach, as thoſe do who 
court only Dignities and Honow's. In a Word, they 
renounce all Things, and even themſelves, 

It would not be ſuitable for them to do otherwiſe, re- 
plies Cebes. 

No fare, continues Socrates, In like Manner, all 
thoſe who value their Souls, and do not live for the Bc - 
dy, depart from all ſuch Luſts, and follow a different 
Courſe from thoſe inſer.fible Creatures 
that do not know where they go. They They are inſenſi- 
are perſu:ded that they ought not to do be _ 5 
any Thing contrary to Philoſophy, or os ere They 
harbo'r any thing that deſtroys its Puri- th 
fcations, and retards their Liberty; and The Purifications 

accordingly reſign themſelves to its Con- of Philoſopli 
duct, and follow it whitherſoever it 
leads 'em. 

How do you ſay, Socrates ? 

PII explain it to you. The Philoſophers finding their 
| Soul tied and chained to the Body, and by that means 

obliged to employ the Body in the Puriuit of Objects 


| IT 


1 


—— 


A fine Character of true Philoſophers. They fear neither Po- 
"erty, Ignominy, nor Death; the; renounce themſelves, and all 


1 aRYS bulides, 
F 4 which 
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which it cannot follow alone, ſo that it 
The Force of the ſtill floats in an Abyſs of Ignorance, are 
moon T0 impri- very ſenſible that the Force of this Bond 
e Soul, 1 . 
canto 16 es ies in its own Deſires, inſomuch that 
own Deſires. the Priſoner itſelf helps to lock up the 
Chains, They are ſenſible that Philo- 
The Soul zz ſophy coming to ſeize upon the Soul in 
always headed this Condition, gently inſtructs and 
by the Body. comforts it, and endeavours to diſengage 
it, by giving it to know, that the Eye 
of the Body is full of Ilſuſion and Deceit, as well as all 
its other Senſes, by advertifing it not to uſe the Body 
farther than Neceſſity requires; and adviſing it to recol- 
let and ſhut up itſelf within itſelf ; to receive no Diſpo- 
ſition but its own, after it has examined within itſelf the 
intrinſick Nature of every Thing, and 
Whatever the ftript it of the Covering that conceals it 
Soul examines from our Eyes, and to continue fully 
dy the bodily perſuaded, that whatever is tried by all 
Senſes, is falſe. its other Senſes, being different from 
the former Diſcovery, is certainly falſe. 
Now whatever is tried by the corporeal Senſes, is viſible 
and ſenſible, And what it views by itſelf without the 
miniſtry of the Body, is inviſible and intelligible. 80 
that the Soul of a true Philoſopher 
Why the Soul being convinced that it ſhould not op- 
yg — -=- poſe its own Liberty, diſclaims, as far 
Body. as is poſſible, the Pleaſures, Lulls, Fears, 
and Sorrows of the Body : for it knows 
that when one has enjoyed many Pleaſures, or given 
Way to extreme Grief or Timorouſne(s, or given hin- 
ſelf to his Defires ; he not only is afflicted by the ſenſible 
Evils known to all the World, ſuch as the Loſs of Health 
or Eſtate, but is doomed to the laſt and greateſt of Evils; 
an Evil that is ſo much the more dangerous and terrible, 
that it is not obvious to our Senſes. 
W hat Evil is that, Socrates ? 
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"Tis this; That the Soul being forced 
to rejoice or be afflicted 1 ig any Oc- wot terrible 
caſion, is perſuaded that what cauſes its AMiction of a 
Pleaſure or Grief, is a real and true Soul, given over 
Thing, tho' at the ſame Time it is not; th. he Mens of 
and ſuch is the Nature of all ſenſible r fe 
and viſible Things that are capable to occaſion Joy or 
Grief. 

That's certain, Socrates. | 

Are not theſe Paſſions then the chief Inftruments parti- 
ticularly, that impriſon and mew up the Sov! within the 
Body ? | 

How's that, Socrates ? 

Every Pleaſure, every melancholy h 1 1 
Thought, being arm'd with a ſtrong and 28 8 a . 
keen Nail, nails the Soul to the Body to the Buy. 
with ſuch Force, that it becomes mate- 
rial and corporeal, and fancies there are no real and true 
Objects, but ſuch as the Body accounts ſo : for as it en- 
tertains the ſame Opinions, and purſues the ſame Plea- 
ſures with the Body, ſo it is obliged to the ſame Actions 
and Habits, For which Reaſon it cannot deſcend in Pu- 
rity to the lower World, but is daubed all over with the 
Pollution of the Body itſelf, and quickly re-enters ano- 
ther Body, where it takes Root as if it had been ſown, 
and pats a Period to all Commerce with the pure, ſimple, 
and divine Eſſence, 

That's very certain, Socrates. 

Theſe are the Motives that oblige the true Philoſophers 
to make it their Buſineſs to acquire Temperance and For- 
titude, and not ſuch Motives as the vulgar think of. Are 
not you of my Opinion, Cebes ? 

Yes, ſure. 

All true Philoſophers will {till be of that Mind. Their 
Soul will never entertain ſuch a Thought, as if Philoſo- 
phy ſhould diſengage it, to the end that when 'tis freed, 
* ſhould follow its Pleaſures, and give Way to its Fears 
and Sorrows ; that it ſhould put on its Chains again, 
and always want to begin again, like Pere/ope's Web. 
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The Buſineſs of On the contrary, it continues in a per- 
a true Philoſopher fe@ Tranquility and Freedom from baſ- 
2 his whole ſion, and always follows Reaſon for its 

e Guide, without departing from its Mea- 
ſures; it inceſſantſy contemplates what is true, divine, 
immutable, and above Opinion, being nouriſhed by this 
pure Truth : it is convinced that it ought to follow the 
ſame Courſe of Life while it is united to the Body; and 
hopes that after Death, being ſurrendered to that immor- 
tal Being as its Source, twill be freed from all the AMic- 
tions of the human Nature. After ſuch a Life, and up- 
on ſuch Principles, my dear Simmias and Cebes, what 
ſnould the Soul be afraid of? Shall it fear, that upon 
its Departure from the Body, the Winds will diffipate it, 
and run away with it, and that Annihilation will be its 
Fate ? 

Socrates having thus ſpoke, he ſtopt for a pretty while, 
ſeeming to be altogether intent upon what he had ſaid. 
Moſt of us were in the ſame Condition ; and Cebes and 
Simmias had a ſhort Conference together. At laſt, So. 
crates perceiving their Conference, || aſked them what 
they were ſpea '"g of? Do you think, ſays he, that 
my Arguments are lame? I think indeed there is Rcom 
left for a great many Doubts and Objections, if any will 
take the Pains to retail em out. If you are ſpeaking of 
any Thing elfe, I have nothing to ſay. But tho” you 
rave no Doubts, pray, whether, tell me freely you 
think of any better Demonſtration, and make me a 
Companion in your Enquiry, if you think I can aſſiſt you 
to compaſs your End. 

I'l! tel] you, ſays Simmias, the naked Truth. It isa 
pret'y while ſince Cebes and I thought of ſome Doubts; 
and being deſirous to have 'em reſolved, puſhed on one 
another to propoſe 'em to you. But we were both 2. 
fraid to importune you, and propoſe diſagreeable Quel 


— 


ot 


| S:cyates defires em to make Objections, that his Argument 


might be confirmed. 


tions 
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tions in the unſeaſonable Hour of your preſent Misfor- 
ture. 
O! my dear Simmias, || replies Socrates ſmiling, cer- 


tainly I ſhould find great Difficulty in perſuading other 


Men that I find no Misfortune in my preſent Circumitan- 
ces, ſince I cannot get you to believe it. + You think 
that upon the Score of Fore-knowledge ard Divining, : 
am infinitely inferior to the Swans When thy per- 
ceive approaching Death, they ſing more merrily tran 
before, *® becauſe of the Joy they have in going to the 
God they ſerve. But Men, thro' the Fear of Death, re- 
roach the Swans, in ſaying that they lament their 
Death, and tune their Grief in ſorrowful Notes. They 
forget to make this Reflection, that no 
Fowl fings when *tis hungry, or cold, No Fowl fings 
or ſad; nay, no: the Nightingale, out of Grief, 
the Swallow, or the Lapwing, whoſe 
Muſick they ſay is a true Lamentation, and the Effect of 
Grief, But, after all, theſe Fowls do not all ſing out 
of Grief; and far leis the Swans, which by Reaſon of 
their belonging to Apollo, are Diviners, and fing more 
joyfully on the Day of t eir Death than before, as foreſee- 
ing the Good that awaits them in the other Wo ld. And 
as or me, I think I ſerve Apollo as well as they; I am 
conſecrated to that God as well as they; I have received 
from our common Maſter the Art of Divining as well as 
they, and J am as little concerned for making my Exit as 
they are. So that vou may reely prop ſe what Doubts 
you p:ea.e, and put Queſtions to me as long as the eleven 
Magiſtrates ſuffer me to be here. 


——— 


* 


[| Secrates is angry with his Friends for reckoning his preſent Con- 


dition an unfortunate one. 

7 He could not take a better Method to ſhew that he reckoned no 
Misfortune in Death, than this of rallying upon the Vulgar and 
Pytharcrean Religion, 

* As if their Fowls were admitted to the Manſions of the 

eſſed. Socrates ridicules thot Opinion. We ſhall fe after- 
wards, that they admitted Beaſts to the Land of the Juſt 5 of 


which tixy had a very contuſed Idea, But that is to another 
| urpolſe, 
You 
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You ſay well, Socrates, replies Simmias ; ſince tis fo, 
ll propoſe my Doubts firſt, and then Cebes ſhall give 
in his. I agree with you, that 'tis im poſſible, or at 
leaſt very difficult, to know the Truth in this Life; and 
that it is the Property of a lazy and a dull Head, not 
to weigh exactly what he ſays, or to ſuperſede the Ex. 
amination before he has made all his Efforts, and be obli- 
ged to give over by unſurmountable Difficulties. For 

one of theſe two things muſt be done, we 

Beer wa"? muſt either learn — from others, 
Man ſhould pick or find it out ourſelves. If both Ways 
on Fe _ =_ fail us, amidſt _ 7 Reaſons, we 
more capable to muſt pitch upon the ſtrongeſt and molt 
_—_— — forcible, and wt to chatks to a Ship, 
Gon. while we paſs through this ſtormy Sea, 
and endeavour to avoid its Tempeſts and 

Shelves ; till we find out one more firm and ſure, ſuchas 
(a) a Promiſe or Revelation, upon which we may happily 
; accompliſh the Voyage of this Life, as 

au m_ in a Veſſel that fears no Danger. I 
he” om ©. ſhall therefore not be aſhamed to put 
Danger. Queſtions to you, now that you allow 
me; and ſhall avoid the Reproach 1 

might one Day cait upon myſelf, of not having told you 
my Thoughts upon this Occaſion. When I ſurvey what 
you ſpoke to me and to Cebes, I muſt own I do not 
think your Proofs ſufficient. 


- 


—B — 


(a) This is a very remarkable Paſſage. Here the Philoſophers 
acknowledge that we ſhould endeavour to make out the Immorta- 
lity of the Soul by our own Reaſon ; and that as this Reaſon is 
very weak and narrow, ſo it will always be aſſaulted by Doubts 
and Uncertainty ; and that nothing but a Divine Prom iſe or Re- 
vehtion can diſperſe the Clouds of Ignorance and Infidelity. Now 
the Chriſtian Religion is the only Thing that furniſhes us, not only 
with Divine Promiſes and Revelations, but lkewiſe with the Accom- 
pliſhment of em by the Reſurrection of Chriſt, who became ile 
Firft-fruits of them that ſlept, 1 Cor. 15. 20. And thus accor- 
ding to the Philoſophers themſelyes, the Church is the only Veſſe 
that fears no Dangers, in which we may happily accompliſh the Voy- 
age of this Life, 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps you have Reaſon, my dear Simmias; but 


where does their Inſufficiency appear? 

In this; That the ſame Things might 
be aſſerted of the Harmony of a Harp. 
For one may reaſonably ſay, that the 
Harmony of a Harp well ſtringed and 
well tuned, is inviſible, immaterial, excel- 
lent and divine; and that the Inſtrument 


- Simmias's firſt 
Objection, That 
the Soul is a Sort 
of Harmony of 
the ſame Date 
and ſtanding 
with the Body, 


and its Strings ate the Body, the com- 
pounded earthy and mortal Matter. And if the Inſtru- 
ment were cut in Pieces, or its Strings broken, might not 
one with equal Reaſon affirm, that this Harmony re- 
mains after the breaking of the Harp, and has no End? 
For, ſince it is evident that the Harp remains after the 
Strings are broken, or that the Strings, which are like- 
wiſe mortal, continue after the Harp is broken or diſ- 
mounted; it mult needs be impoſſible, might one ſay, 
that this immortal and divine Harmony ſhould periſh be- 
fore that which is mortal and earthy ;- nay, it it neceſſary 
that this Harmony ſhould continue to be without the 
leaſt Damage, when the Body of the Harp and its Strings 
are gone to nothing. For, without Doubt, Socrates, you 
are ſenſible that we hold the Soul to be ſomething that 
reſembles a Harmony ; and that as our Body is a Bein 
compoſed of hot and cold, dry and moiſt, fo our Soul 
is nothing elſe but the Harmony reſulting from the juſt 
Proportion of theſe mixed Qualities. 
Now, if our Soul is only a Sort of Har- 
mony, *cis evident, that when our Bo- 
dy is over-ftretched, or unbended by 
Diſeaſes, or any other Diſorder, of ne- 
neceſſity our Soul with all its Divinity 
muſt come to an End, as well as the 
other Harmonies which conſiſts in Sounds, or are the Ef- 
le& of Inſtruments ; and that the Remains of every Bo- 
dy continue for a conſiderable Time, till they be burnt or 
mouldered away. This, you ſee, Socrates, might be al- 
ledged in Oppoſition to your Ai1guments, that if the Soul 
be only a Mixture of the Qualities of our Body, it pe- 
nihes fult in what we call Death. 

Then 


That tle Soul is 
only a Harmony 
reſulting from 
the juſt propor- 
tion of the four 
Qualities, 
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Then Socrates looked upon us all, one after another, 
as he did often, and began to ſmile : Simmics ſpeaks 
with Reaſon, ſays he, his Queſtion is well put; and if 
any one of you has a greater Dexterity in anſwering his 
Objections than I have, why do you not do it ? For 
he ſeems thoroughly to underſtand both my Arguments, 
and the Exceptions they are liable to. But before we 
anſwer him, 'tis proper to hear what Ce-es has to object, 
that while he ſpeaks, we may have Time to think upon 
what we are to ſay; and after we have heard 'em both, 
that we may yield if their Reaſons are uniform and va- 
lid; and if o:herwiſe, may ſtand by our Principles to 
the utmoſt. Tell us then, Cebes, what it is that hinders 
you from agreeing with what I have laid down. 

9 III tell you, ſays Cebes: Your De- 
N > *he Soul monſtration ſeems to be lame and im- 
may be more perfect; it is faulty upon the ſame Head 
laſting than the that we took Notice of bel'ore. That 
Body, and may the Soul has a Being before its Entrance 
animate 8 into the Body, is admirably well ſaid; 
8 omg and I think, ſufficiently made out: but 
it to be mortal, I can never be perſuaded that it has like. 

wiſe an Exiſtence after Death At the 
ſame Time I cannot ſubſcribe to Simmi ass Allegation, 
that the Soul 1s neither ſtronger nor more durable than 
the Body : for to me it appears to be infinitely more ex- 
cellent. But why then, (ſays the Objection) do you te- 
fuſe to believe ir ? Since you ſee with your Eyes, that 
when a Man is dead, his weakeſt Part remains ſtill, is it 
not therefore abſolutely neceſſary that the more durable 
Part ſhould laſt yet longer? Pray take Notice, if I an- 
{wer this Objection right. For to let you into my mean- 
ing, I muſt uſe Reſemblance or Compariſon, as well as 
Simmias. Your Allegation, to my mind, 1s juſt the ſame, 
as if upon the Death of an old Taylor, one ſhould 
ſay, this Taylor is not dead; he has a Being ſtill ſome- 
where or other : and for Proof of that, here's the Sult 
of Clothes he wore, which he made for himſelf ; ſo 
that he's ſtil in Being. If any one ſhould not be con- 
vinced by this Proof, he would not fail to aſk him, * 
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ther the Man or the Clothes he wears is moſt durable ? 
ro which, of neceſſity, he muſt anſwer, that the Man is: 
And upon this Foot, your Philoſopher would pretend to 
demonſtrate, that ſince the leſs durable Poſſeſſion of the 
Taylor is ſtill in Being, by a ſtronger Conſequence, he 
himſelf is ſo too. Now, my dear Simmias, the Parallel 
is not juſt ; pray hear what I have to anſwer to it. 

'Tis evident at firſt view, that the Objection is ridi- 
culous. For the Taylor, having uſed ſeveral Suits of 
Clothes, died after them, and only before the laſt Suit, 
which he had not Time to wear; and tho? this Suit ſur- 
vived the Man, it I may ſo ſpeak, yet we cannot ſay the 

lan is weaker, or leſs durable than the Suit of Clothes. 
This Simile is near enough, for as the Man is to his Suit 
of Clothes, ſo is the Soul to the Body ; and whoever ap- 
lies to the Soul and Body what is ſaid of the Man and 
his Suit of Clothes, will ſpeak to the Purpoſe. For he'll 
make the Soul more durable and the Body a weaker 
Being, and leſs capable to hold out for a long Time. 
He'll add, that every Soul wears ſeveral Bodies, eſpeci- 
ally if it lives ſeveral Years, For the Body waſtes while 
the Man is yet alive, and the Soul ſtill forms to itſelf a 
new Habit of Body out = the 2 that decays; but 
when the laſt comes to die, it has then s 
its laſt Habit on, and dies before its Con- md ad mg 
ſumption : and when the Soul is dead, corrupt Body. 
the Body quickly betrays the Weakneſs 
of its Nature, fince it corrupts and moulders away very 
ſpeedily. So that we cannot put ſuch Confidence in your 
Demonſtration, as to hold it for a ſtanding Truth, that 
our Souls continue in being after Death. For ſuppoſing 
it were granted, that our Soul has not only a Being an- 
tecedent to our Birth, but that, for any Thing we know, 
the Souls of ſome continue in Being after Heath x and 
that tis very poſſible they may return again to the World, 
and be born again, ſo to ſpeak, ſeveral Times, and die 
at laſt; for the Strength and Advantage of the Soul be- 
yond the Body, conſiſts in this, that it can undergo ſe- 
veral Births, and wear ſeveral Bodies one alter another, 


as a Man does Suits of Clothes: Suppoſing, I fay, that 
all 
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all this were granted, ſtill it cannot be denied, but that 
in all thoſe repeated Births, it decays and waſtes, and at 
laſt comes to an End in one of the Deaths. However 
'tis impoſſible for any Man to diſcern in which of the 
Deaths "cis totally ſunk : Since Things ſtand thus, whoe. 
ver does not fear Death, muſt be ſenſleſs; unleſs he can 
Thoſ who hold demonſtrate that the Soul is altogether 
the Soul to be Immortal and Incorruptible. For o- 


mortal, ſtill therwiſe every dying Man muſt of ne. 
fear its Annihi- ceſſity be afraid for his Soul, for Fear 
lation. the Body it is quitting be its laſt Body, 


and it periſh without any Hopes of Return. 
Having heard 'em propoſe theſe Ob- 
Phedon reſumes jections, we were very much troubled, 
the —— as we afterwards told 'em, that at a 
oy 5 . Time when we were jult convinced by 
5 | Socrates's Arguments, they ſhould come 
to amule us with their Objections, and 
throw us into a Fit of Unbelief and Jealouſy, not only | 
of all that had been ſaid to us by Socrates, but likewiſe of | 
what he might ſay for the Future ; for we would always ] 
be apt to believe, that either we were not proper ſudges | 
of the Points in Debate, or elſe that his Propoſitions t 
were in themſelves incredible, t 
Echee. Indeed Pheden, I can cafily pardon your trou- d 
ble upon that Account. For I myſelf, While I heard you c 
relate the Matter, was a ſaying to myſelf, What ſhall we 0! 
believe hereafter, ſince Socrates's Arguments, which 


ſeemed ſo valid and convincing, are become doubtful P, 
and uncertian ? In effect, that Objection of Simmza:'s, V 
that the Soul is only a Harmony, moves me wonderful- ve 
ly, and always did ſo. It awakes in me the Memory of Bf ti 
my being formerly of the ſame Opinion. So that my P. 
Belief is unhinged ; and I want new Proofs to convince che 
me, that the Soul does not die with the Body. Where Is | 
ſore, Prithee tell me, Phedon, in the Name of God, ſay 


how Socrates came off; whether he ſeemed to be as 
much nettled as you; or, if he maintained his Opinion 
with his wonted Temper ; and in Fine, whether his 
Demonſtration gave you full Satisfaction, or ſeemed 

chargeable 
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chargeable with Imperfections. Pray tell me the whole 
Story, without omitting the minuteſt Circumſtance. 

Phe I proteſt to you, Echecrates, I admired Socra- 
tes all my Life-time, and upon this Occaſion admired 
him more than ever. That ſuch a Man as he had his An- 
ſwers in a Readineſs, is no great Surpriſal ; but my great- 
eſt Admiration was, to ſee in the firſt Place with what 
Calmneſs, Patience, and Good humour 
he received the Objections of theſe IS 
Younglters ; and then how dexterouſly fed patie nce in 
he perceived the Impreſſion they had pjqutes. 
made upon us, and cured us of the 
fame, He rallied us like Men put to Flight after a De- 
feat, and inſpired us with a freſh Ardor to turn our Heads 
and renew the Charge. 

Echec. How was that? 

Phed. I am about to tell you. 


Secrates's Tem- 


As I fat at his Right- 


hand upon a little Stool lower than his, he drew his 


Hand over my Head, und taking hold of my Hair that 
hung down upon my Shoulders, as he was wont to do for 
his Diverſion 3 Phedon, ſays he, will not you cut this your 
ty Hair co-morrow ? *Tis probable ? ſhall, ſaid I, If you 
take my Advice, ſaid he, you will not ſtay fo long How 
do you mean? ſaid J. Both you and I, Twas a Cuſtom 
continues he, ought to cut our Hair, if ens th 


our Opinion be fo far dead that we ws ie, oe 
canngt rale It again. Were I in your 
Place, and defeated, I would make a 
Vow, (a) as the Men of Ares did, ne. 
ver to wear my Hair till I conquered 
theſe Arguments of Simmias and Cebes. 
Bat, ſaid I, Socrates you have orgot 
the old Proverb, that Hercules himſelf 
is not able to engage two. And why, 
ſays he, do not you call on me to aſſiſt 


their Hair at the 
Death of their 
Friends, and 
throw it into 
th: Tombs. 
The Belief of the 
Immortality of 
the Soul is ſo 
good a Friend, 
that we ought to 
cut of our Hair 
when it dies. 

As 


(a) The Argives being routed by the Spartans, with whom they 


waged War for ſeizing the City of Thyre, 


cut their Hair, and ſwore 


may never to ſuffer it to grow, till they had retaken the Town 
at belonged to em 3 which happened in the 57th Olympiad, when 


Cræſus was beſieged at Sardis, Herodot, lib. 1. 
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As Flereules you as your [o/1s, while 'tis yet Time! 
cates 2 0 And accordingly I do call on you, faid 
_ 2 _ I, not as Hercules did Jolas, but as 
yo po V Tolas did Hercules. *Tis no Matter for 
1. e. While 1 am that, ſays he, 'tis all one. Above all, 
yet alive, let us be cautious to avoid one great 
Fault. What Fault, ſaid 1? That, ſaid he, of Being 

Reaſon-haters ; for ſuch there are, as 
To hate Reaſon well as Men haters. The former is the 
2 —＋ of greateſt Evil in the World, and ariſes 
9 neg ir m the ſame Source with zhe Hatred of 
by diſputes, Man. For the latter comes from one 
i Man's plighting his faith for another 
Crown 3 Man, without any Precaution or En- 
ibly, 

ſo does Reaſon. quiry, whom he always took for a true- 
hating, hearted, ſolid and truſty Man, but finds 
him at laſt to be a falſe faithleſs Cheat: 
And thus being cheated in ſeveral ſuch Inſtances, by 
thoſe whom he looked as his beſt Friends, and at 
laſt weary of being ſo often nooſed, he equally hates all 
Men, and is convinced there is not one that is not wic- 
ked and perfidious. Are not you ſenſible, that this Man- 
hating is formed at this Rate by degrees ? Yes ſure, ſaid 
I. Is it not a great ſcandal then, continued be, _ {u- 
rlative Crime, to converſe with Men, 
7 1 with being acquainted with the Art 
with Men, of trying them and knowing them? 
ought to be ac- For if one were acquainted with thu 
22 72 Art, he would ſee how Things ſtand, 
jog « <2 know- 2 d would find that the Good and the 
Wicked are very rare, but thoſe in 

the middle Region ſwarm in infinite Numbers. 

How do you ſay, Socrates ? | 

| I fay, Phedon, the Caſe of the Good 

The Extremes and Bad is much the ſame with that of 
of all Things are very large or very little Men Do not 
e you ſee that there's nothing more un. 
very common, common than a very big or a very little 
Man? The Caſe is the ſame with e. 


ference to Dogs, Horſes, and all other Things; wo 
ma 


% aca. _ act 


1 
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may likewiſe be apply'd to Swiftneſs and Slowneſs, 
Handſomneſs and Deformity, Whiteneſs and Blackneſs. 
Are not you convinced, that in all theſe Matters the two 
Extremes are very uncommon, and the Medium is very 
common ? 

] perceive it very plainly, Socrates. 


If a Match were propoſed for Wic- 
kedneſs, would not there be very few 
that could pretend to the firſt Rank ? 


Few Men arrive 
at the laſt Pitch 
of Wickedneſs. 


That's very likely, Socrates. f 

'Tis certainly ſo, replies he. But upon this Score, the 
5 of Reaſon and Men is not exactly the ſame. PII 
ollow you Step by Step. The only Re- 
ſemblance of — — 4 in this, that or Wai wt of 
when a Man unſkilled in the Art of Ex- 
amination, entertains a Reaſon as true, and afterwards 
finds it to be falſe, whether it be ſo in itſelf or not; 
and when the ſame Thing happens to-him often, as in- 
deed it does to thoſe who amuſe themſelves in diſputing 


with the Sophiſters that contradict e- 
very Thing; he at laſt believes himſelt 
to be extraordinary well ſkilled, and 
fancies he's the only Man that has 
perceived there's nothing true or cer- 
tain, either in Things or Reaſons ; but 
that all is like Ezrypus, in a continual 
Flux and Reflux, and that nothing con- 
tinues ſo much as one Minute in the 
ſame State. 

That is the pure Truth, Socrates. 

Is it not then a very deplorable Miſ- 
fortune, my dear Phedn, that while 
there are true, certain, and very com- 
pichenſible Reaſons, there ſhould be 
Men found, who after they have ſuf- 


Thoſe who fancy 
that Socrates 
and Plato taught 
no poſitive 
Truths, but rec- 
koned every 
Thing uncertain, 
may undeceive 
themſelves by 
reading this 
Paſſage, 


There are ſome 
true, certain, and 
very comprehen- 
five Reaſons. 


tered them to pals, ca!l them again in Queſtion upon 
earing theſe rivolous Diſputes, where ſometimes 
Truth and ſometimes Falſhood comes uppermoſt ; and 
Inſtead of charging themſelves with theſe Doubts, 


or 
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The Fate of thoſe or blaming their want of Art, caſt the 
— — = to Blame at laſt upon the Reaſons them. 
a oO 0 ſelves; and being of a ſour Temper, 
tradictory Men, Paſs their Life in hating and calumni. 

ating all Reaſon, and by that Means 
rob themſelves both of 'Fruth and Knowledge. 

That's certainly a moſt deplorable Thing, ſaid I. 

We ought to be very cautious, continues he, that this 
Misfortune be not our Lot; and that we are not prepoſ- 
ſeſſed by this Thought, that there's nothing ſolid or true 
in all Arguments whatſoever. We ſhould rather be 
perſuaded that 'tis ourſelves who are wanting in Solidity 
For the Belize of 3nd Truth; and uſe our utmolt Effort | 

0 21 

the Immortality to recover that Solidity and Juſtneſs of . 
of the Soul is Thought. This is a Duty incumbent | 
uſeſul, both for upon you, who have Time yet to live; { 
2 and for and likewiſe upon me who :m about to: 
3 die: And I am much afraid, that upon 

this Occaſion J have been ſo far from acting the Part ofa b 
true Philoſopher, that I have behaved myſelf like a Dil WF : 
putant overborne with Prejudice; as all WF c: 


8 thoſe Ignorants do, who in their Dil- in 
and bigorted putes do not mind the Perception f. 


Diſputant, the Truth, but mean only to draw their 

Hearers over to their Opinions. The 
only Difference between them and me, is, that conviuc- 
ing wy Audience of the Truth of what I advance is not 
my only Aim: Indeed, I ſhall be infinitely glad if that 
come to paſs ; but my chief ſcope is to perſuade myſef 
of the Truth of tizeſe Things; for I argue thus, my dei: 
Phedon, and you'll find that this Way of arguing Þ 
highly uſeful, If (a) my Propoſitions prove true, it i 


— 


(a) If theſe are true, I am a great Gainer with little Trouble; ! 
falſe, I loſe nothing: On the contrary, I have gained a great Deal: 
For beſides the Hope that ſupported me through my AfﬀiQtions, 
Infirmities, and Weakneſſes, I have been faithful, honeſt, huwb!, 
thankful, charitable, ſincere and true, and have only quitted fall 
and contagious Pleaſures in Exchange for real and ſolid ones. Mr. 
Paſcal in his Art. 7. has enlarged upon this Truth, and backed it 
with a Dcmonſtration of infiaite Force, 1 
Well, 
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well done to believe them ; and if after 

my Death they be found falſe, I ſtill 3 
| reap that Advantage in this Life, that I the Belief of the 
have been leſs aftefted by the Evils Immortality of 
which commonly accompany it. But I the Soul, ſup- 
ſhall not remain long under this Igno- 8 * 
rance. If I were, I ſhould reckon it a . . 
great Misfortune: But by good Luck, it will quickly 
be diſpelled. Being fortified by theſe Thoughts, my dear 
Si\mmias and Cebes, I make account to anſwer your Ob- 
jections; and if you take my Advice, you'll rely leſs upon 
the Authority of Socrates, than that of the Truth. If 
what I am about to advance appear true, embrace it ; if 
otherwiſe, attack it with all your Force. Thus I ſhall 
neither deceive myſelf, nor impoſe upon you by the In- 
fuence of Zeal and Good will, or quit you like a Waſp 
that leaves its Sting in the Wound it has made. 

To begin then, pray ſee if I remem- 
ber right what was objected. Simmias, 
as I take it, rejects our Belief, only be- 
cauſe he fears our Souls, notwithſtand - 
ng their being Divine and more Excellent, will die be- 
fore our Bodies, as being only a Sort of Harmony. And 
Cebes, if I miſtake not, granted that the Soul is more 
durable than the Body, but thinks it poſſible that the 
doul, after having uſed ſeveral Bodies, may die at laſt 
When it quits the laſt Body, and that this Death of the 
Soul is a true Death. Are not theſe the two Points I am 
to examine, my dear Simmias and Cebes ? 

When they had all agreed that the Objections were 
july ſummed up, he continued thus: Do you abſolutely 
reject all that J have ſaid, or do you acknowledge part of 
It to be true? They anſwered, That they did not reject 
the whole. But what, ſays he, 1: your Opinion of what 
| told you? wiz. That Learning is only Remembrance, 
and that by a ceceſſary Conſequence the Soul muſt haye 
an Exiſtence before its Conjunction with the Body. 
4s for me, replies Cebes, I perceived the Evidence of 
t at firſt View; and do not know any Principles of 
mere Certainty and Truth. I am of the ſame _ 
ays 


A ſhort Recapi- 
tulation of the 
two Objections. 


——— — — 
=, _ © n 
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lays S:mmias, and ſhould think it very ſtrange, if ever] 
changed my Opinion, 
But my dear Theban, continues $9. 
Socrates makes cates, you muſt needs change it, if 
= Patio road you retain your Opinion that Harmony 
Objection by his is compounded, and that the Soul is 
own Thoughts, only a Sort of Harmony, ariſing from 
the due Union of the Qualities of the 
Harmony cannot Body: For 'tis preſumed yu would not 
exiſt before the believe yourſelf, if you ſaid that Har- 
Inſtrument that mony has a Being before thoſe Things 
gives it. x Sg 
of which it 15 compoſed. 
Sure enough, replies Simmias, I would not believe my- 
ſelf it I did. | 
Do not you ſee then, continues Socrates, that you are 
not of a Piece with yourlel , when you ſay the Soul had 
a Being before it came to animate the Body, and at the 
F . fame Time, that it is compounded of 
or there's Diſ- : 
5 Things that had not then an Exiſtence! 
Sounds, before Do not you compare the Soul to a Her 
Concord ; and mony? And is it not evident that the 
ſo they are an- Harp, the Strings, and the very di 
tecedent to the cordant Sounds exiſt before the Harms 


Oy: ny, which is an Effect that reſults fron A 
all theſe Things, and periſhes ſooner than they? Does tis w. 
latter Part of your Diicourſe ſuit with the firſt ? * 
Not at all, replies Szmmas. oth, 
And yet, continues So-rates, if ever a Diſcourſe be all Me, 


of a VFicce, ir ought to be ſuch when Harmony is 
Subject. | 

That's right, ſays Simmrns. 

But yours is not ſo, continues Socrates, Let's heat 
then which of theſe two Opinions you fide with: Whe 
ther is Learning only Remembtance, or is the Soul a vo 
of Harmony. | 


I fide with the firſt, replies Simmias. 
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(a) And that Opinion I have ex- 1 9 
plained to you, without having any re- 8 _ > 
courſe to Demonſtrations full of Similies . 
and Examples, which are rather Co- GQys, 

Jours of the Truth, ard therefore pleaſe 3 

the People beſt ; but as for me, I am of Opinzon, that 
all Diſcourſes proving their Point by Sin, are full of 
Vanity, and apt to ſeduce and deceive, unleſs one be 
very cautious, whether it relate to Geometry, or any 0- 
ther Science : Whereas the Diſcourſe I made for proving 
that Knowledge is Remembrance, is grounded upon a 
rery creditable Hypotheſis; for I told you that the Soul 
exiſts as well as its Eſſence be'ore it comes to animate 
the Body. By Eſſence I mean the Principle from which 
it derives its Being, which has no other Name, but Hat 
which is. And this Proot I take to be good and ſuffi- 
cient. 

By that Reaſon, ſays Simmias, J muſt not liſten either 
to myſelf or others, who aſſert the Soul to be a Sort of 
Harmony. 


— — . 
— —— 


2 —— 


(a) NMarſiliut Ficinus and de Serres have ſtrangely miſunderſtood 
this Paſſage, not only in making Simmias ſpeak all this; but what 
5 more conſiderable, in putt eng a favourable Conſtruction on thoſe 
Words, ule e 17g 2 EUTCETHAS, which the one 
renders, wer!fumiis tantum v nuſligue exempli indicaticre; and the 
other, ex veriſimili quaaam convenientia 3 and in ſeparating the Words 
£1d d Ee, whereas the are joined; for Socrates ſays, 
Ina e this Dijcourje without bawing Recturſe to Demonſtrations, cranim'd 
with Sim:lies and Celaurs, that take ſo much <vith the People, In Effect 
vicrates did not ſo muc as make Uſe of one Compariſon in making 
*dthe Opinion of Remembrance; Whereas Simmias has brought in 
he Compariſon of a Harp to prove that the Soul is a Harmony, Now 
eres nothing miſlcads the Ignorant more than Similitudes, for the 
Imagination is ſo ſeduced by the Repreſentation, that it blindly em- 
aces all that Preſents itſelf to it. And by that means this Opinion of 
um a, did always meet with a favourable Reception, and does to this 
bay among the Ignorant. This is a very important Paſſage, and deſer- 
* a larger Explication, 


In 
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In earneſt, Simmias, replies Socrs. 
Harmony de- tes, do you think that a Harmony, ot 
pends upon the any other Compoſure, can be any thing 
— in its different from the Parts of which it b 

ompoſition; 

but the Soul compounded ? 
does not, By no means, Socrates. 

Or, can it do or ſuffer what tho 

Parts do not? Simmias anſwered, I 
Harmony is could not. Then, ſays Socrates, 1 
tis Part bur Harmony does not precede, but folloy 
the Soul bs to — the Things it is compoſed of: And it 
Body. cannot have Sounds, and Motions or any 

Thing elſe contrary to its Parts. 

No ſure, replies Simmias. But what, continues &. 
crates, is not all Harmony only ſuch in proportion to 
the Concord of its Parts ? 

I do not well underſtand you, ſays Simmias. 

I mean, according as the Parts have more or leſs df 
8 the Harmony is more or leſs a Harmony; Is i 
not 

Yes, ſure. 

Can we ſay of the Soul, at the ſame Rate, That a ſmall 

Difference makes a Suul to be more ot 
The Seal, un leſs a Soul? 
ee, F me Bing No, ſure, Socrates 
av — 5 7 . 
E 12 ar 3 How is it then, in the Name of God 
Do not we fay for Example, that uct 
a Soul endowed with Underſtanding and Vertue, is good: 
and another filled with Folly and Miſchief, is wicked ? l 
not this right? 

Yes, ſuie, quoth Simmias. 

But thoſe who hold the Soul to be a Harmony, wht 
will they call theſe Qualities of the Soul, that Vace, and 
that Vertue ? Will they ſay, the one's Harmony, and 


the other Diſcord ? That a vertuous and good Soul, be ' 

ing Harmony in its Nature, is entitled co another Ha 

mony ; and that a vicious wicked Soul wants that addito 

nal Harmony ? | | = 
I cannot be poſitive, replies Simmias; but indeed i Tg 


yery probable the Patrons of that Opinion may on 80 


ſome ſuch Thing. 
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But we concluded, that one Soul is not more or leſs 
a Soul than another; that is, that it is not more or leſs a 
Harmony, than another Harmony. 

I own it, ſays Simmzas. 

And fince it is not more or leſs a Harmony, then it has 
not more or leſs Concord. Is it not ſo ? 

Yes, ſure, Socrates. 

And fince it has not more or leſs of Concord, can one 
have more Harmony than another, or muſt the Harmony 
of 'em all be equal? i 

Queſtionleſs it mult be equal. 
© Since one Soul cannot be more or leſs 
a Soul than another, by the ſame Rea- All Souls would 
W fon it cannot have more or leſs of Con- be equal: which 
cord than another? e Apps 
That's true. | 
Then it follows neceſſarily, that one Soul cannot have 
either more Harmony or Diſcord than another? 

] agree to it. 

Ard by Conſequence, fince the Soul is of that Nature, 
it cannot have more Vertue or Vice than another; it 
ſo be that Vice is Diſcord, and Vertue Harmony? 

That's a ſtanding Truth, Simmias. 

Or, world not right Reaſon rather If the Soul were 
ſi that \ ice could find no Place in the 2 Harmony, 


| * there would 1 
0 Soul, if ſo be the Soul is Harmony ; no ſuch The. 29 
„ lor Harmony, continuing in its perfect a vicicus Soul. 


Nature, is not capable of Diſcord? 
There's no Queſtion of that. 


In like Manner the Soul, while perſectly a Soul, is no: 
capable of Vice. 


hat According to the Principles we agreed upon, I cannot 
aul {ce how it ſhould. 
and From the fame very Principles it will | 


beg fo low, that the Souls o' all Animals are 


Hat (qually good, ſince they are cqually Souls. The Souls of 

[1110 d 1 thiak, lays Simmius. Brutes would be 
4 but do you think that it ſtands with X the ſame. Na qi 

debt Reaton, if the Hypotheſis of the of "Mi * 2 44 

ana oul's being a Harmony be true ? ET ab 
Be Vol. II. GG No * 


it could not do 
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No ſure, Socrates. 
Then I aſk you, Simmias, if of all 
8 the Parts of a Man, the Soul is not beſt 
eee M. 4. entitled to command, eſpecially when 
Body, whereas ſhe is prudent and wiſe? 
in Muſick the There's no other Part can pretend to 
Body commands it. 
the Harmony, Does it command by giving Way to 
the Paſſions of the Body, or by reſiſ. 
ing them? As for Example, when the Body is ſeized 
with Thirſt in the cold Fit of a Fever, does not 
the Soul reſtrain it from drinking? Or when t 
hungry, does it not reſtrain it from eating? As wel 
as ina thouſand other Inſtances ; which manifeſtly ſhes 
that the Soul curbs the Paſſions of the Body. Is it no 
ſo ? 
Without Queſtion. 
But we agreed abeve that the Sou 
The Soul thwarts being a Sort of Harmony, can neve 
the Paſſions of ſound contrary to the Sound of thok 
the Body 3 wich Things which raiſe, or lower, or mot 
1 it; nor have other Paſſions differen 
Harmony. from thoſe of its Parts; and that iti 
neceſſarily obliged to follow them, z 
being uncapable to guide them. 
”T'is certain we agreed upon that, ſays Simmias ; hor 
could we avoid it ? | 
But, ſays Socrates, is it not evident that the Condu BF 
of the Soul is the downright Contrary ? 'I hat it goven 
and rules thoſe very Things which are alledged for Ingr 
cizents in its Compoſition ; that it thwarts and attach Wi 
'em almoſt all its Life-time ; that it is every Way the r 
Miſtreſs, puniſhing and repreſſing ſome by the hard BF « 
Meaſures ot Pain, School-Exercites, and Phyſick ; a 
treating others more gently, as contenting itſelf wi 
threatning or inſulting over its Luſts, Paſſion, and Fe 
In a Word, we ſee the Soul ſpeaks to the Body as fon 
thing of a different Nature from itſelf ; which H 
was ſenſible of, when, in his Ody/es, he wi, 3 
1 
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Ul/ſes (a) beating his Breaſt, rebuked his Heart, and ſaid 
0 it, Support thyſelf, thou haſt fload out againſt harder and 
© more difficult Things than theſe. 

Do you think the Poet ſpoke that under the Appre- 
© henſons of the Souls being a Harmony to be managed 
and conducted by the Body? Or, do not you rather 
believe that he knew a 'twas the Soul's Part to com- 
mand, and that it is of a more divine Natr han Har- 
= mony ? 

Ves, Socrates; I ſwear I am perſuaded i, knew 
that Truth. 

And by Conſequence, my dear Simmias, c utinues 
| Socrates, there is not the leaſt Colour of Reaſon for the 
Soul's being a Harmony: ſhould we aſſert it to be ſuch, 
E we ſhould contradit both Homer, that divine Poet, and 
| likewiſe ourſelves. Simmias yielded; and Socrates pro- 
E ceeded thus. 

I think we have ſufficiently tempered and moderated 
this (6) 7hcban Harmony, ſo that it will do us no Harm. 
| But (c) Cebes, how ſhall we do to appeaſe and diſarm this 
(d) Cadmus? How ſhall we hit on a Diſcourſe duly qua- 
lied with a perſuaſive Force? 

If you'll be at the Pains, Socrates, you can eaſily find 
$ ſuch a Diſcourſe. The laſt you had againſt the Har- 
mony of the Soul, moved me mightily, and indeed be- 
vond my Expectation: for when Simmias propoſed his 


2 


() Homer knew that the Nature of the Soul is different from 
* of the Body, in the Beginning of the 19th Book of his O- 
8 

| (5) He calls Simmias's Opinion a Theban Harmony, alluding to the 
Fable of Amphion, who by the Harmony of his Harp built the Walls 
ef Thebes, In like Manner, Simmias with his pretended Harmony 
$ rearcd ap the human Body. 


viii () Why Cebes was called Cadmus, ſee Rem. 
2; (% He calls Cebes another Cadmas, becauſe as Cadmus by ſowing 
I | the Tecth of the Dragon he had killed, fetched cut of the Boſom of 


the Earth a Race of fierce Men that lived but one Minute: fo Cebes, 
| fy the Opinion of the Mortality of the Soul, a Thing more poiſonous 
| than the Teeth of a Dragon, made all Men carthly and beaſtly, and 
bt em but a very ſhort Life, 

| G 2 Doubts, 
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Doubts, I thought nothing ſhort of a Prodigy or Min- 
cle could ſolve em: and I was mightily ſurprized when 
I ſaw he could not ſtand the firſt Attack. So that now 
It will be no Surprizal to me to ſee Cadmus undergo the 
ſame Fate. | 

My dear Cebes, replies Socrates, do not you ſpeak too 
big upon the Matter, leſt Envy ſhould overturn all I have 
laid, and render it uſeleſs and ineff. tual. But that's in 
the Hands of God. As for us, let us approach one ano- 
ther, as Homer ſays, and try our Strength and Arms, 
V hat you want comes all to this Point : you would have 
the Immortality and Incorruptibility of the Soul demon. 
firated, to the End that a Philoſopher who dies bravely in 
the Hopes of being infinitely more happy in the other 
World than in this, may not hope in Vain. You fay, 
the Soul's being a durable and divine Subſtance, exiſting 
before its joining with the Body, does not conclude its 
Immortality; and the only Inference that it will bear, i, 
that it laſts a great while longer, and was in Being ma. 
ny Ages before us, during which it knew and did ſeveral 
Things, but without Immortality; for on the Contrary, 
the firſt Minute of its Deſcent into the Body, is the com- 
mencement of its Death, or, as it were, a Diſeaſe to it; 


3 

1 

tor it paſſes this Life in Anguiſh and Trouble, and at Wi : 
laſt is quite ſwallowed up and annihilated by what ve WF 
call Death. You add, that 'tis the ſame Wi ( 

Thoſe who Thing, whether it animates a Body on! 
px ag cf the Once, or returns to it ſeveral Times, Eh 
S-ul, cupht to ſince that does not alter the Occaſion o! Wi 


fear Death. Its our Fears, foraſmuch as all wiſe Men n 
Annihilation is a qught ſtill to fear Death, while they are Wl 
ere _ uncertain of the Immortality of ther 
Fear to all wile Souls. This, I take it, is the Sum of 
8 what you ſaid; and I repeat it fo often, 
on purpoſe, that nothing may eſcape my View, and thit 
you may have the Opportunity of adding or impairing ® 
you picale. | 
At preſent, ſays Cebes, I have nothing to alter; that l 
the juii Sum of all I have yet ſaid. | 


Scra'ts 


tt 


for I thought it was ſomething Great 
| and Divine to know the Caules or every phygcks, 
Thing, of their Generation, Death, and 

Exiſtence. And I ſpared no Pains, nor omitted any 
| Means, for trying in the firſt Place, if (ay a certain Cor- 
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Socrates was filent a pretty while, as being drowned 
in profound Meditation. At laſt, Cebes, ſays he, tis 
truly not a ſmall Matter that you demand; for in Order 
to a juſt Satisſaction, there's a Neceſſity of making a 
narrow Enquiry into the Cauſe of Generation and Cor- 
ruption. If you pleaſe, I'll tell you what happened to 
me upon this very Matter; and if what I fay ſeem uſeful 
to you, you ſhall beat Liberty to make Uſe of it to ſup- 
port your Sentiments. 

With all my Heart, ſays Simmias. 

Pray give Ear then, ſays Socrates: In my Youth, I 


bad an infatizble Deſire to learn that 


Socrates in his 
Youth vas a 
great Lover of 


Science which is called Natural H:iftory ; 


ruption of Hot and Cold, will, as ſome pretend, give 


| Being and Nouriſhment to Animals; if the Blood makes 
the Thought; if Air or Fire, or the Brain alone is the 
$ Cauſe of our Senſes of Seeing, Hearing, Smelling, Oc. 
it Memory and Opinion take their Rite from theſe Senſes, 
and it Knowledge be the Reſult of Memory and Opi- 
nion. Then I wanted to know the Cauſes of their 


Corruption, and extended my Curiofity both to the 


Heavens and the Cavities of the Earth, and would tain 
| have known the Cauſe of all the Phenomena we meet 
wich. Al laſt, after a great deal of Trouble, I found 
myſelf ſtrangely unqualified for ſuch Enquiries ; and of 
tais Jam about to give you a ſenſible Proof. (4) This 


fine 


15 
— . 


(a) Socrates ſaid he was ignorant of all theſe Things, becauſe he 


| knew nothing but ſecond Cauſes. Now to now them juſtly, one 
ought to know God, and the Virtue he diſplays in Nature. 


(% Its utmoſt Reach amounts to no more than an imperfect 


| Knowledge of ſecond Cauſes, Now theſe ſecond Cauſes do not 
bad us into the Knowledge of the Eſſence of Things. A Man is 
1 far from improving his Knowledge by them, that he muſt needs 


G 3 OWN 
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fine Study made me ſo blind in the 
A ſtrange Effect Things I knew more evidently before, 
hee Ry Ot according to my own and other Perſons 
Pils ie, inflewd of Thoughts, that I quite forgot all that 
nora this I had known upon ſeveral Subjects, pat. 
Urcderſtanding. ticularly that of a Man's Growth. 1 
thought 'twas evident to the whole 

World, that a Man grows only by eating and drink- 
ing: for Fleſh being added to Fleſh, Bones to Bones, 
and all the other Parts joined to their ſimilar Parts by 
Nouriſhment, make a ſmall Bulk to ſwell and grow, ſo 
that a little Man becomes large. This was my Thought; 
Do not you think 'twas juſt ? 

Yes ſure, replies Cebes. EE, 

Mind what follows, ſays Secyates. I thought likewiſe 
that I knew the Reaſon why one Man is taller than ano- 
ther by the Head, and one Horſe higher than another: 
and with Reference to plainer and more ſenſible Things, 
thought, for Inſtance that ten was more than eight, 
becauſe two was added to it; that two Cubits were larget 
than one, becauſe they contained one half more. 

Ad what are your preſent Thoughts of thoſe Things, 
ſays Cebes. 

(a) I am fo far, replies Socrates, from thinking that 
J know the Cauſes of all theſe Things, that when one 1s 
added to one, I do not believe I can tell whether it is that 
very ) one to which the other is added that becomes two, 
or whether the one added, and the one to which the Addi. 
tion was made, make two together? For in their ſeparate 
State, each of 'em was one, and not two; and after thel 


—_— 


pe —— 


own his Ignorznce of the Things he pretended to know, All Philole- 
phers at this Day know, that Nouriſhment by the Means of Heat 
the Cauſe cf the Growth of any Animal. But the, 're all at a Lolsts 
know by what Virtue it grows, or ceaſes to grow, and what are tit 
Limits of its Growth, What Misfortune is it for a Man to plot al 
his Life-time for the knowing of Nothing 

(4) He afterwards gives the Reaſon of theſe Doubts. 

(6) Phylicks were ſadly miſmanaged, when they could not {1 
how or why one and one made two. 


being 
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being placed one by the other, they became two. Nei- 
ther can I tell how, upon the Diviſion of any Thing, 
what was formerly one becomes two, from the very Mi- 
nute of Diviſion ; for that Cauſe is quite contrary to that 
which makes one and one become two. There, this 
one and this one became two by Reaſon of their being 
placed near, and added the one to the other ; but here, 
this one Thing becomes two by Reaſon of its Diviſion 
and Separation. Far leſs do 1 pretend to know whence 
this one Thing comes, and by this Method, (i. e. by Phy- 
fical Reaſons) I cannot find out how the leaſt Thing takes 


riſe or periſhes, or how it exiſts, But without ſo mich 


Ceremony, (a) I mix another Method of my own with 
this, for by this I can learn nothing : having one Day 
heard ſomebody . a Book of (6) Anaxagera-':, 


| who ſaid the divine Intellect was the Cauſe of all Belnge, 


and drew 'em up in their proper Ranks and Clailes, I 


| was raviſhed with Joy. I perceived there was nothing 
more certain than this Principle, That the intellect is the 
{ Cauſe of all Beings. For I juſtly thought that this In- 
tellect having methodized all Things, and ranked em in 
their Claſſes, (e) planting every Thing in the Place and 


G 


{a) He means, that he had Recourſe to the firſt Cauſe, for ex- 


phining any Point in the Phyſicks, A noble Beginning for Anaxage- 


rat. 


(5) Anaxagoros was the firſt that ſaid the Intellect or Spirit cf 
God ranked the Parts of Matter, and put 'em in Motion. And 


etwas that Principle that uſhered in his Phyſicks. This fair Exe 


o j,] gave Socrates occaſion to think that he would explain all the 


| Secrets of Nature, by unfolding the divine Virtue diſplay'd upon it, 
end ailiening the Reaſons why every Thing was fo and ſo. But that 
| Paloſopher did not keep up to his firſt Principle; for he waved the firſt 
F Cruſe, and inſiſted on ſecond Cauſes, and by ſo doing fruſtrated the Ex- 
| p:Qtation of of his Readers. 


c, Here Szcrates recalls us to the firſt Truth, that God created all 


| Thinzs Good, and in their beſt State ; according to Miet, who ſays, 
| God ſaw all T, tings that be had made, and behold thy were very 


id, Now in Order to know why Things are thus good, we mult 
ure into the Nature of this original Goodneſs, and ſurvey the 


te they were created in. What a ſorry Thing is Phyſicks then, 
| that knows nothing but ſecond Cauſes, or rather, that does not cer- 
uny Snow theſe fecend Cauſes, 


G 4 Con- 
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Condition that was beſt and moſt uſeful for it, in which 
it could beit do and ſuffer whatever the Intelle& had al. 
lotted to it; and J apprehended that the Reſult of this 
Principle was, that the only Thing a Man ought to look 
for, either for himſelf or others, is this better and more 
uſeful Thirg : for having once ſound what is beſt ard 
moſt uſeful, he'il neceflarily know what is work, ſince 
_ is but one Knowledge both for the one and the 

other. 
Upon this Score I was infinitely glad that T had found 
ſuch a Maſter as Anax1goras, who I hoped would give 
a ſatisfactory Account of the Cauſe ot all 


Whata true? "Things; and wouldnot only tell me, for 
Sober cache ts Inſtance, that the Earth 1s broad or 
teach, round, but likewiſe aſſign the neceſſary 


Cauſe obliging it to be ſo : who would 
point out to me what is beſt, and at the ſame Time give 
me to underſtand why it was ſo. In like Manner, if he 
2firmed the Seat of the Earth to be in the Centre of the 
World, I expected he would give me a Reaſon why it was 
ſo : and after I ſhonld have received ſ{uſficient Inftruc- 
tion from him, deſigned never to admit of any other 
Cauſe for a Principle. 

prepared ſome Queſtions to be put to him concerning 
the Sun, Moon, and other Stars, in Order to know the 
Reaſons of their Revolutions, Motions, and other Acci— 
dents, and why what each of them does is always the 
bell: for I could not imagine, that after he had told 
me, that the Intellect ranked them, ard 
Indeed that drew them up in Order, he could give 
now icogge me no other Reaſon of that Order than 
eee this, That it was beſt, And I flattered 
8 9 myſelf with Hopes, that after he had af 
it is not attaina- ſigned both the general and particular 
| ble in this Life. Cauſes, he would give me to know, 
wherein the particular Good of ever) 
individual Thing, as well as the common Good of all 
Thins, conſiſts. I would not have parted with theſe 
Hopes tar all the Treaſures of the World, 
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So I bought his Books with a great deal of Impatience, 
and made it my Buſineſs to peruſe em as ſoon as potji- 
bly i could, in order to a ſpeedy Knowledge of the Good 
and Evil of all Things ; but I found myielf fruſtrated of 
my mighty Hopes: for as ſoon as I had made a ſmall 
Progrels in the Peruſal, I found the Author made no Uſe 
of this Intellect, and aſſigned no Reaſon of that fine 
Order and Diſpoſition ; but aſſigned as Cauſes the Air, 
Whirlwinds, the Waters, and other Things equally ab- 
ſurd. | 

His whole Performance ſeemed to 
reach no farther, than if a Man ſhould Sæcrater 
fav, that Socrates does all by the Intel- rialcules the 


a a Phyſicks that 
Jet; and after that, meaning to give a inen only on 


| Reaſon for all my Actions, ſhould ſay, ſecond Cauſes. 


for Inſtance, to-day I am ſet upon my 


Bed, becauſe my Body is com e of Bones and Nerves; 
ol 


the Bones being hard and ſolid, are ſeparated by the 
Joints; and the Nerves being capable - 
to bend and unbend themſelves, tie the Under the 


Bones to the Fleſh and the Skin, which Netion of Nerves 


i he compre 
receives and includes both the one and Muſcles hends 


the other; that the Bones being diſen- 


| gaped at the Joints, the Nerves which bend and unbend, 
able me to fold my Legs as you ſee; and that forfooth 


is the Reaſon that I fit in this Poſture. Or if a Man pre- 


| tending to aflign the Cauſe of my preſent Conference 


with you, ſhould infilt only upon the ſecond Cauſes, the 


| Voice, the Air, Hearing, and ſuch other Things, ard 
| ſhould take no Notice of the true Cauſe, viz. that the 
| 4:venians thought it fit to condemn me, and that by 
| the ſame Reaſon I thought it fitteſt for me to be here, 


and patiently wait the Execution of my Sentence ; For [ 


can ſafely twear, * that theſe Nerves and theſe Bones 


ſhould 


the Greek it runs, For 7 ſebear by the Dor. Lafantins 


C nu fer this Oath, But St. Augiſtin in Lib. IV. Cf the true 


A , Jaſtifies him; as if Sccrates meant to pive the Athenians to 
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el that even a Log, being the Work manſhip of Gd, deterved 
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ſhould long &er now have been tranſlated to Megara, or 
Breotia, if that had been fitter for me, and if J had not 
been ſtill perſuaded that it was better and fitter for me 
to endure the Puniſhment I am doomed to by my Coun. 
try, than to flee like a Slave or a baniſhed Perſon. As] 
take it, *cis highly ridiculous to aſſign ſuch Cauſes upon 
ſuch an Occaſion, and to reſt ſatisfied in them. 
If it be reply'd, that without Bones and Nerves, and 
ſuch other 'Things, I could not do what 
TN —_— I mean to do; the Allegation 1s true, 
reach of Phy But it favours of the greateſt Abſurditz 
ire at 8" to fancy that theſe Bones or Nerve 
ſhould be the Cauſe of my Actions, ra. 
ther than the Choice of what is beſt ; and that my In. 
tellect is employed on that Score: for that were to link 
the Difference between the Cauſe and the Thing, without 
which the Cauſe could not be ſuch. And yet the vulgar 
People, who take Things by Hearſay, and ſee by other 
Peoples Eyes, as if they walked in thick Darkneſs, take 
the true Cauſe of Things to be of that Nature. Pur- 
ſuant to this Notion, 5 fome ſurround the Earth with a 
Vortex that turns eternally round, and ſuppoſe it to be 
fixed in the Center of the Univerſe ; others conceive it 
to be a broad and large Trough, which has the Air for its 
Baſe and Foundation. And as for the Power of Him 
who rank'd and diſpoſed of every Thing to its belt Ad- 
vantage, that is not in their View, and they don't be. 
lieve that he's intitled to any divine Virtue. They fan- 
cy they know of a ſtronger and more Immortal || Atlas, 
more capable to ſupport all Things. And this good and 
immortal Tye that is only capable to unite and comp! e- 
hend all Things, they take for a Chimera. 


— 


more Honour than all the Idols they ſwore by. It may like- 
wiſe be alledged, that Socrates ſwore by a Dog, a Goole, Ee. 
in order to accuſtom Men to forbear taking the Name of Gad fo often 
in Vain. 

* This was the Opinion of Araximenes, Anaxageras, and Demscri- 
us. 

| This Atlas is their own Judgment over-run with Obſcurity and 
Weaknel:, 
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I am of their Mind, but would willingly lift myſelf a 
Diſcivle to any that could tell me this Cauſe, let it be 
what it will. But ſince I could not compaſs the Know- 
ledge of it, neither by myſelf nor others, if you pleaſe 
J give you an Account of a ſecond Trial I made in O.- 
der to find 1t. 

lam very deſirous to hear it, ſays Cebes. : 

After I had wearied myſelf in examining all Things, I 
thought it my Duty to be cautious of avoiding what hap- 
pens to thoſe who contemplate an Eclipſe of the Sun; 
for they loſe the Sight of it, unleſs they be careful to 
view its Reflection in Water, or any other Medium. A 
Thought much like to that came into 
my head, and I feared I ſhould loſe the By contemplat- 
Eves of my Soul, if I viewed Objects ins Qijedts with 

x "iS. the Eyes of the 
with the Eyes of my Body, or employed RA, we loſe 
any of my Senſes in endeavouring to the Eyes of the 
know 'em. I thought I ſhould have Mind. 
recourſe to Reaſon, and contemplate the 
Truth of all Things as reflected from They ought to be 
it. is poſſible the Simile i uſe in ex- amok og thro 
[aini! ſelf is not very jult || : for 1 7 1 3 
paming my y Jult : 10 that Medium is 
myſelt cannot aſhrm, that he who be- Reaſon. 
holds Things in the Glaſs of Reaſon, ſees 
em more by Reflection and Similitude, than he who be. 
holds em in their Operations. However, the Way I 
tolow'd was this: From that Time forward I grounded 
all upon the Reaſon that ſeemed to be beſt, and took: all 
tor Truth that | found conformable to it, whether in 
Things or Caules. And what was not conformable, 1 
rejected, as being falſe. Þ ll explain my meaning more 
Gittinttly ; for I fancy you do not yet underitand me 

lu wear, ſays Cebes, I do not well undeiſtand 
You. 


— 
1 3 


j He juſtly checks himſelf: for Reaſons are not like other AG +» 
_ they give us to know the Eſſence ot I his in ſome NMenture, 
#113 thc Opr:ations do not. 

But, 


. 
' 
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The immaterial 

and eternal Qua- 
ties have a ne- 
ceſſary Relation 

to the Immorta- 
ſity of the Soul, 
ſuch as a Cavſe 
has to its Effect. 


I am, 


This is an Irony. 


Nothing is fine 
but what com- 
municates of the 
firſt fine Being, 
7. e. according to 
*he Proportion of 
its Conformity to 
the Idea and 
Deſięgn of God, 
the firſt Cauſe of 
al! Things. 
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But, after all, ſays Sacrates, I advance no new Thing. 
This is no more than what I have ſaid a thouſand Times, 
and particularly in the foregoing Diſpute : for all that[ 
aim at, is to demonſtrate what Sort of Cauſe this 1; 
that I ſought after ſo carefully. I begin with his Quali. 
ties, Which are ſo much talked of, and which I take for 


Mind what follows, and ſee if you agree to it as ! 
take it: If there is any Thing fine, beſides Finereſs itſelf, 
it muſt be ſuch by partaking of that firſt Good: and ſo of 
all the other Qualities, Are you of this Opinion? 


if any Man aſk me what makes a Thing fine, whether the 
Livelineſs of its Colours, or the juſt Proportion of its 
Parts, and the like ; I wave all theſe plauſible Reaſons, 
which ſerve only to confound me; and without Cere- 


am perſuaded, to 
(Q eltions whaticever, that all fine Things owe their Pine. 


the Foundation. I ſay then, there is ſome- 
thing that is good, fine, juſt and great, 
of itſelf, If you grant me this Princi- 
ple, I hope by it to demonſtrate the 
Cauſe, and make out the Immortality 
of the Soul. 

I grant it, ſays Cebes; you cannot be 
too quick in perfefting your Demon- 
ſtration. 


J proteſt, continues Socrates, I can. 
not well underſtand all the other learned 
Cauſes that are commonly given us. But 


mony or Art, make Anſwer, and pet- 
haps too ſimply, that its Fineneſs is only 
owing to the Preſence, or Approach, or 
Communication of the Original fine 
Being, whatever be the Way of that 
Communication: For I am not yet cer: 
tain in what Manner it is ; I only know 
certainly, that all theſe fine Things ate 
rendered ſuch by the Preſence of this 
fine Being, While I ſtand by this Princi. 
ple, I reckon ] cannot be deceived ; and 
that J may ſafely make Anſwer to al 
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neſs to the Preſence of the above-mentioned Being. Are 
not you of the ſame Mind ? 

Yes ſure, Socrates. 

Are not great and ſmall Things rendered ſuch in like 
Manner? If one told you, that ſuch a Thing is larger 
than another by the Head ; (a) would not you think the 
Expreſſion far from being exact? and would not you 
make Anſwer, that whatever is larger, is rendered ſuch 
by Magnitude itſelf; and what 1s ſmaller owes its Little- 
neſe to Littleneſs itſelf? For if you ſaid, that ſuch a 
Thing is greater or ſmaller than another by the Head, I 
fancy you would fear being cenſured for making both 
the greater and lefſer thing to be ſuch by the ſame Cauſe ; 
and beſides, for uſing ſuch an Expreſſion as ſeems to im- 
ply, that the Head, which is a ſmall Part, makes the 
Largeneſs of the greater, which in Effect is a Monſter : 
for what can be more abſurd than to ſay that a ſmall Mat- 
ter makes a Thing large ? Would not you fear ſuch Objec- 
tions ? | 

Yes ſure, replies Cebes, ſmiling, 

By the ſame Reaſon, would not you be afraid to ſay, 
that ten is more than eight, and ſurpaſſes it by two ? 
And would not you rather ſay, that ten are more than 
eight by Quantity? In like Manner, of two Cubits, 
would not you ſay, they ate larger than one by Magni- 
tude, rather than by the halt ? For ſtill there's the ſame 
Occaſion of Fear, 

You ſay well. 

But when one is added to one, or a Thing divided 
into Halves, would not you avoid ſaying, that in the 
former Caſe Addition makes one and one two; and 
in the latter, Diviſion makes one Thing become two? 
And would not you proteſt, that you know no other 


— 


(4) Secrates does not condemn the received Expreſſions, but means 
to thew, that they do not reach the Nature and Eſſence of Things: 
and being always tied to Matter, cannot bear up to the true EiTence 
that does all, 

Cauſe 
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Of an immaterial 
Eſſence, depend- 
ing upon the firſt 
Truth, ws. 
God, in which it 
ſubſiſts, and from 
whence it 
proceeds. 


Cauſe of the Exiſtence of Things, than 
the Participation of the Eſſence that's 
peculiar to every Subject; and conſe- 
quently no other Reaſon why one and 
one makes two, but the Participation of 
Duality, as one 1s one by the Participa- 
tion of Unity ? Would not you diſcard 
theſe Additions, Diviſions, and all the 


other fine Anſwers, and leave 'em to thoſe who know 
more than you do? And, for Fear of your own Sha- 
dow, as the Proverb gocs, or rather of your Ignorance, 
would not you confine yourſelf to this Principle? Ahd 
if any one attacked it, would not you let it ſtand 
without deigning him an Anſwer, till you had ſurveyed 
all the Conſequences to ſee if they are of a Piece, or 
not? And if afterwards you ſhould be obliged to gire 

a Reaſon for them, would not you 45 it 


A true Way of 
finding out the 
Truth, 


by having Recourſe to ſome of theſe o- 
ther Hvpotheſes, that ſhould appear to be 
the beſt; and fo 


proceed from Hy- 
pathifis to Hypethefis, till you lighted 
upon ſomething that fati:ked you, as being a ſure and 
ſtanding 'I'ruth ? At the fame Time, you would be loth 
to perplex and confound all Things, as 
For the Effects thoſe Diſputants do, who call all things 
= Ray 3 in Queſtion. Jis true, theſe Diſpu- 
24 ede tants perhaps are not much concerned 
Eſſ-nce of Cauſes, for the Truth: and by thus mingling 
and perplexing All Things by an Effectof 
their profound Knowledge, they care ſure to pleaſe them- 
ſelves. But as for you, if you are true Philoſophers, you 
will do as I fay. 
Simmias and Cebes jointly reply'd, that he ſaid 
well, | 
Echec. Indeed, Phedon, I think it no Wonder; for to 
my Mind, Szcrates explained his Principles with a won- 
derful Neatneſs, ſufficient to make an Impreſſion upon any 
Man of common Senſe. 


Phed. All the Audience thought the ſame, 


Echic, 


it ſo. But what was ſaid next? 


OT I PR NING 
n 


gated Cebes as follows. 


If vour Principle be true, when you ſay Simmias is lar- 
ger than Socrates and leſſer than Phedon; do not you im- 
ply, that both Magnitude and Littleneſs are lodged at the 


{ame Time in S$!/mmias ? 

Yes, replies Cebes. 

But do not you own, that this Pro- 
poſition, Simmias is bigger than Socra 
tes, is not abſolutely and in itſelf true ? 
For Simmias is not bigger becauſe he is 
Simmius, but becauſe he is poſſeſſed of 
Magnitude, Neither is he bigger than Socrates becauſe 
Socrates is Socrates, but becauſe Socrates has Littleneſs 
in Compariſon with Simmzias's Magnitude, Neither 
is S'mmias leſſer than Phedon, becauſe Phedon is Phedon, 
but becauſe Phedon is big when compared to Simmias who 
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"Tis only true 
upon the 
Compariſon, 


n * 
<1 * 


h is little. 
* That's true. 
has, continues Socrates, Simmzias is called both bi 
and little, as being between two: by partaking of Bigneſs 
ed WE he is bigger than Socrates, and by partaking alſo of Little- 
ng * neſs he is leſſer than Pyedon. Then he ſmiled, and ſnid, 
of WE methinks I have inſiſted too long on theſe Things; but I 
m- mhould not have amuſed my ſelf with theſe large Strokes, 
ou WE had not it been to convince you more effectually of the 
= Truth of my Principle: for, as I take it 
aid WE not only Magnitude itſelf cannot be at He means to 
the ſame Time big and ſmall ; but be- prove that two 
e des, the Magnitude that is in us does cer et f 
on- not admit of Littleneſs and has no the fame Subieck. 
any lind to be ſurpaſſed: for either the . 


= * By Species, he means the eternal Ideas of Things, which ſabſiſt 
ally, 7, e. in the Intellect of God. 


Mag- 
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Echec. Even we who have it only at ſecond hand, find 


Phed, If I remember right, after they had granted, 
that the * Species of Things have a real Subſiſtence, and 
that the Things participating of their Nature take their 
Dencmination from them; then, I ſay, Socrates interro- 


| 
; 
F 
| 
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Magnitude flees and yields its Place when it ſees its Ene. 
my approaching, or elſe it vaniſhes and periſhes entirely; 
and, when once it has received it, it defires to continue 
as it is. As I, for Inſtance, having received Littleneſs, 
while I am as you ſee me, cannot but be little : For that 
which is big does never attempt to be little: And in like 
Manner Littleneſs never encroaches upon Magnitude. 
In a Word, any of the Contraries, while it is what it 
is, is never to be found with its Contrary ; but either diſ- 


appears or periſhes when the other comes in. 


Cebes agreed to it: But one of the Company, I for- 
got who, addreſſed himſelf to Socrates thus: In the 
Name of all the Gods, did not you ſay contrary to what 
you now advance? Did not you conclude upon this, 
that greater Things take Riſe from the leſſer, and the leſ. 
ſer from the greater; and, in a Word, that Contraries 
do ſtill produce their Contraries? Whereas now, as I 
take it, you alledge that can never be. 

Whereupon Socrates put his Head further ont of the 
Bed, and having heard the Objection ſaid to him, In- 
deed you do well to put us in Mind of what we faid ; 
but you do not perceive the Difference between the for- 
r and the latter. In the former we 
Effect ſucceed one Aflerted, that every Contrary owes its 
another ; but being to its Contrary : And in the latter 
never are found we teach, that a Contrary is never con- 
together. Thus trary to itſelf, neither in us, nor in 
2 while it 18 the Courſe of Nature (a). There we 

old, can never . : 
as Steak. ſpoke of Things that had Contraries, 

meaning to call every one of 'em by 


jy —_— 


"_ —_— — 


(a) That is, there he ſpoke of ſenſible Things which have Con- 
traries, and are capable of receiving theſe Contraries reciprocally, as 
a little Thing becomes big, and a big Thing little. But here he 
ſpeaks of the Things themſelves, the intelligible Contrarics, ſuch as Cold 
and Heat, which give Name to the Subjects they are lodged in by 
their own Name, and are never capable of receiving their Contrarics; 
for Cold can never become Heat, nor Heat Cold: They are always 
what they are, 


theit 
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their proper Names: But here we ſpeak of ſuch Things 
25 give a Denomination to their Subjects, which we told 
you, could never admit of their Contraries. Then, 
turning to Cebes, did not this Objection, iays he, likewiſe 
give you ſome Trouble? 

No, indeed, Socrates, replies Cebes; I can aſſure you 
that few Things are capable to trouble me at preſent. 

Then we agreed upon this ſimple Propoſition, favs 
Socrates, that a Contrary can never be contrary to itſelf. 

That's true, ſays Ceves. 

But what do you ſay to this? Is Cold and Heat any 
Thing ? 

Yes, ſure. 
EF What, is it like Snow and Fire? 
No, ſure, Socrates. : 
Then you own, that Heat is different He ſpeaks of 


from Fire, and Cold from Snow ? Heat and * 
1 ; as a 
FF Without Queſtion, Socrates, ©” hate Sul 


I believe you'll likewiſe own, that jects 

© when the Snow receives Heat, it is no 

more what it was, but either gives Way, or diſappears 
> WE for good and all, when the Heat approaches. In like 
5 | Manner the Fire will either yield or be extinguiſhed when 
= the Cold prevails upon it; for then it cannot be Fire and 
Cold together. 
n 

e 


* * ann 
n I 


E Tis 10, ſays Cebes. | 
| There are alſo tome Contraries, that not only give 
| : Name to their Species : but likewiſe im- 
y art it to other Things different from it, As the even and 
| which preſerve its t igure and Form cd Numbers. 
- WT Vile they have a Being. For Inſtance, 
3 Mutt „t an odd Thing have always the ſame Name? 
| Yes. ſure. 
: Is that the only Thing that 1s ſo called ? Or, 1s not 
| there ſome other Thing different from it, which muſt 
needs be called by the ſame Name, by Reaſon that it be- 
bongs to its Nature never to be without Odds? For in- 
lance, Muſt not the ternary Number | 
called not only by its own Name ä 
but likewiſe by the Name of an odd N 
| of the odd, 
Number; tho” at the ſame time to be odd and 
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and to he three are two different Things? Now ſuch is 
the Nature of the Number three, five, and all other odd 
Numbers; each of 'em is always odd, and yet their Na- 
ture is not the ſame with the Nature of the odd. In like 
Manner, even Numbers, ſuch us two, four, eight, are all 
of 'em even, tho' at the ſame Time their Nature is not 
that of the even. Do not you own this ? 

How can I do otherwiſe, ſays Cebes ? 

Pray mind what I infer from thence. Tis, that not 
only thoſe Contraries, which are uncapable of receiving 
their Contraries, but all other Things which are not op- 
polite one to another, and yet have always their Con- 
traries ; all theſe 'T'hings, I ſay, are uncapable of recei- 
ving a Form oppoſite to their own; and either diſappear 
or periſh upon the Appearance of the oppoſite Form, 
For Infance : Number three will fink a thonſand Times 
rather than become an even Number, while it conti:ues 
to be three. Is it not ſo ? 

Yes, ſure, replies Cebes. 

4 But after all, ſays Socrates, two are not contrary to 

Yee 


No, ſure, 
Then the contrary Species are not the 
As two cannot only Things that refuſe Admiſſion totheir 
r-ce:ve three, HOO Poa 
OG Contraries; ſince, as you ſee, other 
tho' they are not things that are not contrary cannot abide 
Contrarĩes. the Approach of that which has the 
leaſt Shadow of Contrariety. 

That's certain. 

Do you deſire then that I ſhould define em as near as 
poſſible ? | 

Ay, with all my Heart, Socrates. | | 
The Difinition Muſt not Con raries be ſuch Things as 
of radia give ſuch a Form to that in which they 
are lodged, that it is not capable of 
giving Admiſſion to another thing that's contrary to them? 

How do you ſay ? | 

I ſay as I ſaid but now : Wherever the Idea or Form 
of three is lodged, that Thing mult of neceſſity continue, 


not only to be three, but to be odd. 
Who 
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Who doubts that ? 

And by Conſequence tis impoſſible ſor the Idea or 
Form that's contary to its conſtituent Form, ever to aÞ- 
proach. 

That's a plam Caſe. 

Well, is not the Conſtituent Form an odd ? 

1 

Is not even the Form that's contrary to the odd ? 
* 1 Ves. 

o WE Then the Form of even is never lodged in three ? 
No, ſure. 

1 &|8|i£ow Then three is uncapable of being even ? 


i- WW Moſt certainly. 
ar And that, becauſe three is odd? 
n. Yes, ſure. 


| Now this is the Concluſion I meaned to prove, That 
| ſome Things, that are not Contrary to one another, are 
as uncapable of that other Thing, as if it were truly a Con- 
| trary; as for Inſtance, tho' three is not contrary to an 
even Number, yet it can never admit of it. For two 
brings always ſomething contrary to an odd Number, like 
| Fire to Cold, and ſeveral other Things. Would not you 
agree then to this Definition, that a Contrary does not 
only refuſe Admiſſion to its contrary, but likewiſe to that 
| Which, being not contrary, brings upon it ſomething of a 
| Contrary Nature, which by that Sort of Contrariety de- 
ſtroys its Form? 
I pray you let me hear that again, ſays Cebes; For tis 
| Worth the while to hear it often. 
| 1 fay number five will never be an even Number; 
| Juſt as ten, which is its double, will never be odd ; no 
more than three Fourths, or a third Part, or any other 
| Part of a whole, will never admit of the Form and Idea 
ef the whole, Do you not underſtand me? do you take 
me up? and do you agree with what I ſay? 

l underſtand you; 1 apprehend you to a Miracle; and 
T agree with you too. 

Since you underſtand me, ſays Socrates, pray anſwer 
me as I do you; that is, anſwer me, not what I aſk, 
| but ſomething elſe, according to the Idea and Example I 
N ho have 
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have given you; I mean, that beſides the true and certain 
Way of anſwering ſpoken of already, I have yet another 
in my View that iprings from that, and is fully as ſure: 
For theſe An. For Inftance, if you aſk me what it is, 
ſwers ill make that being in the Body, makes it hot, 
Room for new would not give you this ignorant, tho 
Queſtions, and ſure Anſwer, that 'tis Heat: But would 
fo there's no End. d aw a more particular Anſwer from 
dF an al- what we have been ſpeaking of, and 

2 ve re- 2 
conrls 50 whe would tell you that it is Fire: And it 
firſt Cauſes, or You ſhould aſk what it is that makes the 
the ſubſtantial Body ſick, I would not ſay, 'twas the 
Cauſe, Diſeaſe, but the Fever. If you aſk me 
what makes a Number odd, I would not tell you, that it 
is the Oddneſs, but Unity; and ſo of the reſt. 

Do you underitand what I mean ? 

I underſtand you perfectly well, replies Cebes. 
He does not. f Anſwer me, then, continues Socrates; 
Life, but the what makes the Body live? 
Soul. The Soul. 

Is the Soul always the ſame ? 

How ſhould it be otherwiſe ? 

Does the Soul then carry Life along with it into all the 
Bodies it enters ? 

Moſt certainly. 

Is there any Thing that's contrary to Liſe, or is there 
nothing ? 

Yes, Death is the Contrary of Life. 
Was the Td Then the Soul will never receive that 
no more receive Which is contrary to what it carries in its 
its Contrary, Boſom; That's a neceſſary Conſequence 
than the odd can from our Principles, 
the even, or two [is a plain Conſequence, ſays Ce- 
three. 1 

But what Name do we give to that which reſuſes Ad- 
miiſion to the Idea and Form of Evenneſs? 

"Tis the odd Number. 

How do we call that which never receives Juſtice, and 
that which never receives Good ? 


The one is called Injuſtice, and the other Evil. 4 
n 
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And how do we call that which never admits of Death ? 


Immortal. 
Does the Soul admit of Death ? 


O. 

(a) Then the Soul is immortal. 

VMoſt certainly. | 

Is that fully demonſtrated, or was the Demonſtration 
imperiect ? 

It is fully made out, Socrates. 

(b) If an odd Number of Neceſlity were incorruptible, 
would not three be ſo too ? 

Who doubts it ? 

If whatever is without Heat were n*cefſarily incorrup- 
tible, would not Snow, when put to the Fire, withdraw 


| itſelf ſafe from the Danger? For ſince it cannot periſh, 
it will reyer receive the Heat, notwithſtanding its being 
| held to the Fire. 


What you ſay is true, 
In like manner, if that which is not ſuſceptible of 


Cold, were by a natural Neceſſity exempted from periſh- 

ing, tho' a whole River were thrown upon the Fire, it 
| would never go out, but, on the contrary, would come 
off with its full Force. 


There's an abſolute neceſſity for that, ſays Cebes. 
Then of Neceſſity we muſt ſay the ſame of what is im- 


mortal; If that which is immortal is incorruptible, tho? 
| Death approach to the Soul, it ſhall never fall in the At- 
| tack; For, as we ſaid but now, the Soul will never re- 
| ceive Death, and will never die: juſt as three, or any 
odd Number wiel never be even; Fire will never be cold, 
nor its Heat be turned into Coldneſs. 


9ꝙ6ꝙͤ 2 — 


my 


(a) His meaning is, that the Soul is as far frem dying, as 


| Good from giving Admiſſion to Evil, or Juſtice to Injuſtice, or an 
Odd to Even: Aud that the Soul is immortal, as neceſſarily as three 
i cdd, 


(% If the Soul be immortal, it is incorruptible, 7, e. it reſiſts and 


triumphs over all the Aſlaults of Death, 


Perhaps 
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(a) Perhaps ſome may anſwer, That 'tis true, the Odd 
can never become Even, by the Acceſſion of what iz 
even, while it continues odd; but what ſhould hinder 
the Even to take up the Room of the Odd when it comes 
to periſh? To this Objection (5) it cannot be anſwered, 
that the Odd does not periſh, for "tis not incorrupti- 
ble. Had we eſtabliſhed its Incorruptibility, we ſhould 
juſtly have maintained, that notwithſtanding the Attacks 
of the Even, the Odd of three would ftill come off with- 
out Loſs : And we ſhould have aſſerted the ſame of Fire, 
Heat, and ſuch other Things, ſhould not we? 

Moſt certainly, ſays Cebes. 

And, by Conſequence, if we agree upon this, that e. 
very immortal Thing is incorruptible, it will neceſſarily 
follow, not only that the Soul is immortal, but that it is 
incorruptible. And if we cannot agree upon that, we 
muſt look out for another Proof, 

There's no Occaſion” for that, Socrates, replies Cebes; 
for what 1s it that ſhould avoid Corruption and Death, ifan 
Immor:al and eternal Being be liable to them ? 

All the World will agree, ſays Socrates, that God, 
and Life itſelf, and whatever 'tis that is immortal, does 
not periſh, 

(*) At leaſt, ſays Cebes, all Men will profeſs ſo. 


(a) Socrates prevents an Objection, wz. That the Soul while 
it is a Soul, does not receive Death; but upon the Approach of 
Death, it ceaſes to be what it was. To this he gives a fatisfaQtory 
Anſwer. : 

(b) He mcans, that a real and ſenſible Odd cannot become even by 
the Arrival of an Even occaſioning the Diſappearance of the odd: 
For a r:al odd is not exempted from periſhing. But the Soul !s 
immortal, as three is odd, ſo that it cannot die, but continues for ever, 
as well as Life, Juſtice, the Proportions of Numbers, an intelligible 
Odd, Se. 

(% Cebes means, that Men will be forced to ſay ſo, becauſe 

rhaps, they have not Light enough to defeat theſe Reaſons, tho 
tis poſſible they are none of the beſt. Socrates preſently ſmells thi 
to be the Importance of Cebes's Words; and, on that View, makes 
this incomparable Reply, That the Gods will yet more agree 0 
it; mcaning to give us to know, that Truth is more Truth in the 
Intellect of God, than in the Mind of Man, which is always too 
weak to comprehend it, 

The 
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The Conſequence is abſolutely neceſſary and certain. 
And, by Conſequence, continues Socrates, when a Man 
comes to die, his mortal and corruptible Part dies ; but 


| the immortal Part goes off ſafe, and triumphs over 


Death. | 

That's plain and evident. 

Then, my dear Cebes, if there be any ſuch Thing as 
an immortal and jncorruptible Being, ſuch is the Soul; 
and by Conſequence our Souls ſhall live hereafter. 

have nothing to object, ſays Cebes; and cannot but 


| yield to your Arguments. But if Simmias, or any of 


the Company has any Thing to offer, they'll do well not 


| to ſtifle it; for when will they find another occaſion for 
diſcourſing and ſatisfying themſel ves upon theſe important 


Subjects ? 


For my part, ſays Simmias, I can- 
not but ſub{cribe to what Socrates has 
ſaid: But J own, that the Greatneſs of 
the Subject, and the natural Weakneſs 
of Man, occaſion within me a Sort of 
Diftruit and Incredulity. 

You have not only ſpoke well, ſays 
Socrates ; but beſides, notwithſtandin 
the apparent Certainty of our firſt Hy- 
fothefis, 'tis needtul you ſhould reſume 
them, in order to a more leiſurely View, 
and to convince yourſelf more clearly 
and effectually. If you underſtand em 
lufficiently, you'll willingly ſecond my 
Thoughts as much as is poſſible for a 
Man todo: and when you are once 
3 you'll need no other 

roof, 


That's well ſaid, replies Cebes, 


The Greatneſs of 
the Subject, and 
the natural 
Weakneſs of 
Men, are two 
great Occaſions 
of their uncer- 
tainty with Re- 
ference to the 
Immortality of 
the Soul, 


He exhorts his 
Friends to ſur- 
vey his Argu- 
ments more 
maturely after 
his Death, being 
perſuaded that 
the more they 
dwell upon them, 
the more they'l] 
be convinced of 


their Truth. 
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The rewarding (a) There's one Thing more, my 


the Good and Friends, that 1s a very juſt 'Thought, 
puniſhing the . That it the Soul is i 
Wired in the VILE. t it the Soul is immortal, it 


other World, ſtands in need of Cultivating and Im. 
being Conſe- provement, not only in the Time, that 
quents of the we call che Time of Life; but for the 


3 Future, or what we call the Time of 
our Care of the Eternity: For if you think juſtly upon 
Soul in this Life, this Point, you'll find it very dangerous 

to neglect the Soul. Were Death the 
Dilution of the whole Man, it would be (5) a great 
Acvantage to the wicked after Death, to be rid at once 

of their Body, their Soul, and their 
The Soul carries Vices. But foraſmuch as the Soul is 
ao ng Torr the immortal, the only Way to avoid thoſe 
3 . Evils and obtain Salvation, is to be- 
had 'Aftions. come Good and Wiſe: For it carries 

nothing along with it, but its good or 
bad Actions, and its Vertues or Vices, which are the 
Cauſe of its eternal Happineſs or Miſery, commencing 
from the firſt Minute of its Arrival in the other Wolld. 
And *s ſaid, that after the Death of every individual 
Perſon, the Demon or Genius, that was Partner with it 
and conducted it during Lite, leads it to a certain Place, 
where all the dead are ob'iged to apppear in Order to be 
Judged, and from thence ate conducted by a Guide to the 
World velow. Aud, after they have there received their 
good or bad Deſeris, and continued there their appoint 
ed Time, another Conductor brings 'em back to thi 


— 
— 


— — — — 


(a) Tis nat enough that the Underſtanding be convinced of the 


Immortality of the Soul; the Atfections muſt likewiſe be moves. 


To which end he repreſents the Conſequences of that important Truth, 
and all that it requires, 

(6) The Wicked would be happy if the Soul were mort. 
This Principle has a conſiderable Proof of the Immortality of thc 
Soul couched in it; for, ix the Soul were mortal, Virtue woue 
be pernicious to the Gocd, and Vice would be ferviccable to the 
Wicked, which is unworthy of God, and by Conſequence there 
muft be another Life, for rewarding the Gocd, and puniſhing the 


Bad, 
Life, 
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Life, after ſeveral Revolutions of Ages. Now this Road 
| is not a plain united Road, elſe there would be no Oc- 
| cxafhon for Guides, and nobody would miſs their Way: 
But there are ſeveral By-Ways and Croſs-Ways, as 1 con- 
jecture from the Method of our Sacrifices and religious Ce- 
S remonies. So that a temperate wile The Sacrifices 
Soul follows its Guide, and is not igno- and Ceremonies 
rant of what happens to it: But the of the Pagans 

E Soul that's nailed to its Body, as I ſaid were only Fi- 

E jul now, that is inflamed with the Love R_ 3 
| of it, and has been long its Slave, af. ue, tate che 
ter much ſtrugling and ſuffering in this Iruth. 

viſible World, is at laſt dragged along 

| againſt its Will by the Demon allotted for its Guide. 


e And when it arrives at that fatal Rendevouz of all Souls, 
+. fit has been guilty of any Impurity, or polluted with 
ie Murder, or has committed any of thoſe atrocious Crimes, 
or that deſperate and loſt Souls are commonly guilty of, the 
he other Souls abhor it and avoids its Company: It finds 


neither Companion nor Guide, but wanders in a feartul 
Solitude and horrible Deſart; till after a certain Time Ne- 
ceſſity drags it into the Manſions it deſerves: Whereas 
the temperate and pure Soul has the Gods themſelves for 
its Guides and Conductors, and goes to cohabit with them 


ice, Dhal 

de in the Manſions of Pleaſure prepared for it. For, my 
the Friends, there are ſeveral marvellous Places in the Earth ; 
heir WG #2 tis not at all ſuch as the Deſcribers of it are wont 


to =o it, (a) as I was taught by one who knew ic very 
ell. 

| How do you ſay, Socrates, ſays Simmias, interrupting 
him ? I have likewiſe heard ſeveral Things of the Earth, 
bat not what you have heard. Wherefore I wiſh you 
would be pleaſed to tell us what you know. 


ruth 

— 
zort?. 1 | , a ; . | 
{ the (4, vecrates does not mention who taught him this Doctrine of 
em , s Earth: But it is no hard Matter to find out the Author. 
kay Ee, himſelf acknowledges, that Socrates and Plato owed this 


Idea t = * "th f 
ther o the ſacred Tradition of the Egyptians, that is, to the He- 
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To recount that to you, my dear Simmias, I do not 
believe we have any Occaſion for (5) Glaucus's Ar, 
But to make out the Truth of it, is a more difficult 
Matter, and I queſtion if all Glaucus's Art can reach it, 
Such an Attempt is not only above my Reach; but ſup- 
poling it were not, the ſhort Time I have left me, will 
not ſuffer me to imbarque in ſo long a Diſcourſe, All 
that I can do, is, to give you a general Idea of this Earth, 
and the Places it contains. 

That will be enough, ſays Simmias. 

In the firſt Place, continues Socrates, I am perſuaded, 
that if the Earth is placed in the middle of Heaven, (the 
Air) as they ſay it is, it ſtands in no need of Air, or any 
other Support to prevent its Fall: For Heaven itſelf is 
wrapped equally about it, and its own Equilibrium i 
ſufficient to keep it up: For whatever is equally poiſed 
in the middle of a Thing, that preſſes equally upon i, 
connot incline to either Side, and conſequently itands firm 
and unmovable. This I am convinced of. 

You have reaſon ſo to be, replies Simmias. 

I am farther perſuaded, that the Earth is very lam 
and ſpacious, and that we only inhabit that Part of i 
which reaches from the River PH to the Straits d 
Gibraltar, upon which we are ſcattered like ſo mar 
Ants dwelling in Holes, or like Frogs that reſide in ſom: 
Marſh near the Sea. There are ſeveral other Nation 
that inhabit its other Parts that are unknown to us: Fo 
all over the Earth there are Holes of all Sizes and Figurti 


— 


—— _ 


(b) When they meaned to imply the Difficulty of a Thing, tit 
were wont to fay, by Way of Proverb, that they ſtood in 1 
of Glaucus's Art, who, from a Man, became a Sea-God. B 
thoſe who comment upon this Proverb, alledge it was made up 
another Glaucus, who invented the forging of Iron. But 12 
induced to believe the contrary, by this, that the Fable of C 
cus, the Sca-God, was founded upon his. being an exceus 
Diver; to which it is probable, Sccrates alluded : In earneſ, 
one would viſit the Earth he ſpeaks of, of which ours is 0 
Sediment, he muſt be a better Diver than Claucus, in order to, 
tie Currents and Seas that divide em. He muſt raife his Thoup 


above all Earth or material Things, als 
wi 
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| alwars filled with groſe Air, and covered with thick 
| Clouds, and overflown by the Waters that ruſh in on all 
| Sides. 
| There is another (a) pure Earth above the pure 
4 where the Stars are, which is commonly called 
iber. The Earth we inhabit is properly nothing elſe 
but the Sediment of the other, and its groſſer Part which 
flows continually into thoſe Holes, We are immured in 
E thoſe Cells, tho' we are not ſenſible of it, and fancy we 
# inhabit the upper Part of the pure Earth: much after 
© the ſame Rate, as if one living in the Deeps of the Sea, 
E ſhould fancy his Habitation to be above the Waters: 
and when he ſees the Sun and other Stars thro' the Wa- 
ters, ſhould fancy the Sea to be the Heavens; and by 
E Reaſon of his Heavineſs and Weakneſs, having never put 
forth his Head or raiſed himſelf above the Waters, ſhould 
never know that the Place we inhabit is purer and neater | 
than his, and ſhould never meet with any Perſon to in- \ 
form him, This is juſt our Condition; we are mewed i 


up within ſome Hole of the Earth, and fancy we live at 


la WE the Top of all: we take the Air for the true Heavens, in | 
of "WE which the Stars run their Rounds. And the Cauſe of our ; 
its a \ittake, is our Heavineſs and Weakneſs, that keep us q 
* from ſurmounting this thick and muddy Air. If any 1 
| 7 


could mount up with Wings to the upper Surface, he 
would no ſooner put his Head out of this groſs Air, but 'f 
he would behold what's tranſacted in thoſe bleſſed Man- | 
© lions; juſt as the Fiſhes skipping above the Surface of 
the Waters, ſee what's done in the Air in which we | 
W breathe. And if he were a Man fit for long Contempla- 5 


g, tion, he would find it to be the (5) true Heaven and the 

. e Light; in a Word, to be the true Earth. For this | 
ade r Earth that we inhabit, theſe Stones, and all theſe Places . 
0 j ee entirely corrupted and gnawed, juſt as whatever is in j 
of 

excels — 8 6 BEES 5 

arnef, 


| (4) The Idea of this pure Earth is taken from the Writings of the 
F phets, from whence the Egyptians derived it, 

1% For the true Heavens and the true Light cannot be known 
Without long and continual Meditation. 
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the Sea is corroded by the Sharpneſs of the Salts. And 
the Sea produces nothing that's perfect or valuable (c). It 
contains nothing but Caves and Mud ; and where-ever 
any Ground is found, there's nothing but deep Sſoughs, 
nothing comparable to what we have here. Now the 
Things in the other Manfions are more above what we 
have here, than what we have here is above what ue 
meet with in the Sea. And in order to make you con- 
ceive the Beauty of this pure Earth ſituated in the Hea- 
vens, if you pleaſe, Ill tell you a pretty Story that's 
worth your hearing. | 

We ſhall hear it, ſays Simmias, with a great deal of 
Pleaſure. 

(4) Firſt of all, my dear Simmias continues Socrates, 
if one looks upon this Earth from a high Place, they ſay, 
it looks like one of our Packs covered with twelve Welts 
of difterent Colours. For it is vary'd with a greater 
Number of different Colours, of which thoſe made Uſe of 
by our Painters are but ſorry Patterns. For the Colours 
of this Earth are infinitely more clean and lively. One 
is an admirable Purple; another a Colour of Gold, more 
{parking than Gold itſelf; a third a White more lively 
than the Snow; and ſo on of all the reſt, the Beauty 
whereof leaves all our Colours here far behind it. The 
Chinks of this Earth are filled with Water and Ar, 
which make up an Infinity of admirable Shadows, ſo 
wonderfully diverſified by that infinite Variety of Co- 
lours. 

In this ſo perfect an Earth, every Thing has a Pertec- 
tion anſwerable to its Qualities. The Trees, Flowers, 
Fruits, and Mountains are charmingly beautiful ; they 
produce all Sorts of precious Stones of an incomparable 
Perfection, Clearneſs and Splendor : thoſe we eſteen 
ſo much here, ſuch as Emeralds, Jaſper, and Saphir, a5 


— 


(c) Socrates undervalued all the Productions of the Sea, which vt 
now eſteem ſo much. 

(4) This Deſcription of the Beauty of this pure Earth, the Ma, 
ſion of the Bleſſed, is grounded on the 54th Chapter of Jaiab, 4 
the 28th of Exckiel, 10 
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but ſmall Parcels of them. There is not one in that 
bleſied Earth that is not infinitely more pretty than any of 
ours. The cauſe of all which is, that all theſe precious 
Stones are pure, neither gnaced nor ſpoiled by the Sharp- 
neſs of the Salts, or the Corruption of the Sediment or 
Dregs that fall from thence into our lower Earth, where 
they aſſemble, and infect not only the Stones and the 
Earth, but the Plants and Animals, with all Sorts of Pol- 
lution and Diſeaſes. 

Beſides all theſe Beauties now mentioned, this bleſſed 
Earth is enriched with Gold and Silver, which being 
ſcattered all over in great Abundance, caſts forth a charm- 
ing Splendor on all Sides: ſo that a Sight of this Earth is 


a View of the Bleſſed. It is inhabited by all Sorts of 


(a) Animals, and by Men, ſome of whom are catt into 
the Centre of the Earth, and others are ſcatiered about the 
Air, as we are about the Sea. There are {ome allo that 
inhabit the Iles, formed by the Air near tae Continent. 
For there (5) the Air is the ſame Thing that Water and 
the Sea are here ; and the Atben does them the {ame 
deryice that the Air does to us. Their Seaſons are io 
admirably well tempered, that their Life is much longer 
than ours, and always free from Diſtempers: and as for 
their Sight, Herring, and all their other Senſes, and 
even their Intellect itte!f, they ſurpaſs us as far as the 
ther they breathe in excceds cur groſs Air for Simplicity 
and Purity. They have ſacred Groves, and "Temples 
actually inhabiicd by the Gods, who give Evidence of 
their Preſence by Oracles, Divinations, Inſpirations, and 
all other ſenſible Signs; and who converie with them. 
They fee the Sun and Moon, without an intervening 


ü» Q 


— 


(4) The Notion of theſe Animals ſcems to be taken from the Vi- 
ſions of Ezekiel. 


(5) In this Deſcription we may perceive moſt of the Strokes of that 


| Even by Mies of the terreſtrial Paradiſe, which was a Type of 


this Land of the Juſt, the true Paradiſe. And, what I take to be 
wry remarkable, we may plainly ſee that theſe Pniloſophers held 
dus pure Earth to be actually in Being at the ſame Time with this our 
Wpure and groſſer Earth, 
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ate deeper, but not ſo open; and ſome again have 2 
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Medium, and view the Stars as they are in themſelves. 
And all the other Branches of their Felicity are proportio- 
nal to theſe, 

This is the Situation of that Earth, and this is the 
Matter of all that ſurrounds it. All about it there are ſe- 
veral Abyſſes in its Cavities, fome of which are deeper 
and more open than the Country we inhabit 3 others 


more extenſive Breadth, but a leſſer Depth. All theſe 
Abyſſes are bored thro? in ſeveral Parts, and have Pipes 
communicating one with another, thro' which there runs 
juſt as in the Caves of Mount tna, a vaſt Quantity of 
Water, very large and deep Rivers, Springs of cold and 
hot Waters, Fountains, and * Rivers of Fire, and other 
Rivers of Mud, ſome thinner and ſome thicker and more 
muddy, like thoſe Torrents of Mud and ot Fire that are 
caſt out from Mount tna. 

Theſe Aby ſſes are filled with theſe Waters in Propor- 
tion to their falling out of one into another. All theſe 
Sources move both downwards and upwards, like a Vet 
ſe! hung above the Earth; which Veſſel is naturally 
one, and indeed the greateſt of theſe Abyſſes. It goes 
acrols the whole Earth, and is open on two Sides, 
+ Homer ſpeaks of it, when he ſays, Pll throw it into the 
obicure || Tartarus, that's a great Way from hence; the 
deepeſt Abyſs under the Earth. Homer is not the .only 
Author that called this Place by the Name of Tartarw: 
mom of the other Poets did the ſame, 


— CC 
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Plato borrowed from the Writings of the Prophets tho! 
Povers of Fue prepared for the Puniſhment of the Wicked after thei 
fuugment 5 and particularly had read the 8th Chapter of Dani, 
tr ectcret. 

+ In the beginning of the Sth Book of his Liadt. 

| The Frophet Ezciel calls this Tartarus the nether Part of e 
Eaith, Hz tpeaks of the Rivers and Waters in the Pit, ch. 31. 14 
12. & 32. 18, But long before Ezelicl, Homer had the fame Idas 
from the Lradition of the Egyptians, 


Al 
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All the Rivers rendevouz in this Abyſs, and run out 
from thence again. Each of theſe Rivers is tinftured 
with the Nature of the Earth thro' which it runs. And 
the Reaſon of their not ſtagnating in theſe Abyſſes, is 
this, that they find no Ground, but roll and throw their 
Waters upſide down. The Air and Wind that girds 
'em about does the ſame, for it follows them both when 
they riſe above the Earth, ana when they deſcend to- 
wards us. And juſt as in the Reſpiration of Animals 
there is an inceſſant Ingreſs and Egreſs of Air, ſo the Air 
that mingles with the Waters, accompanies them in their 
Ingreſs and Egreſs, and raiſes raging Winds. 

When theſe Waters fall into this lower Abyſs, they 
diffuſe themſelves into all the Channels of the Springs 
and Rivers, and fill them up ; juſt as if one were draw- 
ing up Water with two Pails, one of which fills as the 
other empties. For theſe Waters flowing from thence, 
fill up all our Channels; from whence diffiſing them- 
ſelves all about, they fill our Seas, Rivers, Lakes, and 
Fountains. After that they diſappear, and diving into 
tde Earth, ſome with a large Compaſs, and others by 
ſmall Turnings, repair to Tartarus, where they enter 
by other Paſſages than thoſe they came out by, and 
withal much lower. Some re-enter on the ſame Side, 
and others on the oppoſite Side to that of their Egreſs ; 
and ſome again enter on all Sides, aſter they have made 
one or ſeveral Turns round the Earth; like Serpents 
| folding their Bodies into ſeveral Rolls; and having 
gained Entrance, riſe up to the middle of the Abyſs, but 
cannot reach farther, by Reaſon that the other half is 
higher than their Level. They form ſeveral very great 


and large Currents; but there are four (a) principal ones, 


F (2) Theſe four Rivers, which have their Courſe in the Places 
| *ppointed for the Punithment of the Wicked, might have been 
| imagined from the tour Rivers of the terreſtrial Paradiſe, A; 
the Apartment of the Juſt was watered by four Rivers, which 
enlarged its Delightfulneſs, twas proper that the Apartment of 
the Wicked ſhouſd likewiſe be watered by four Rivers of a contrary 
| Nature, which might add to the Horror of that Place of Darkneſs 


| and Sorrow, 
H 4 the 
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it the greateſt of which is the outermoſt of all, and is calle 
11 the Ocean. 
2 Oppoſite to that is Acheron, which runs thro" the de. 
| fart Places, and diving thro' the Earth, falls into the 
| Marſh, which from it is called the Achernfian Lak, 
whither all Souls repair upon their Departure from this 


A Body ; and having ſtaid there all the Time appointed, 
vt {ome a ſhorter, ſome a longer Time, are ſent back to this 
0 World to animate Beaſts. 
WA Between Acheron and the Ocean, there runs a third 
it ? River, which retires again not far from its Source, and 


falls into a vaſt Space full of Fire: there it forms a Lake 
" greater than our Sea, in which the Water mixed with 
1 Mud boils, and ſetting out from thence all black and 

in muddy, runs along the Earth to the End of the Achers 
. ſian Lake, without mixing with its Waters; and after 
having made ſeveral Turnings under the Earth, throws it 
| icif underneath Tartarnus : and this is the flaming River 
8 þ called Phlegoton, the Streams whereof are ſeen to fly up up- 
| on the Earth in ſeveral Places. 

Op poſite to this is the forth River, which falls firl 
into a horrible wild Place, of a bluiſh Colour, called by 
che Name of Stigian, where it forms the formidable 
like of Styx: And after it has tinctured itſelf with 
horrible Qualities from the Waters of that Lake, dives 
into the Earth, where it makes ſeveral Turns, and di- 
recting its Courſe over- againſt Ph/egeton, at laſt meets 
it in the Lake of Acheron, where it does not mingle its 
Waters with thoſe of the other Rivers ; but after it has 
run its Round on the Earth, throws itſelf into the Tarts 
rus by a Paſſage oppoſite to that of Phlzgeton. This 
fourth River is called by the Poets Cocyzus. Nature hi 
ving thus diſpoſed of all theſe Things, when the Dead 

arrive at the Place whither their Demen 
The judgment leads them, they are all tried and judged, 
of the Good and both thoſe that lived a holy and jult Life, 
Bad, and thoſe who wallowed in Injuitice and 
Impiety. 
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Thoſe who are found to have lived 
neither entirely a criminal, nor abſo- The Judgmeat 
lutely an innocent Life, are ſent to the of N 1 
Acheren. There they imbark in Boats, . 
and are tranſported to the Acheruſian nor innocent. 
Lake, where they dwell, and ſuffer Pu- 
niſhment proportionable to their Crimes; till at laſt be- 
ing purged and cleanſed from their Sins ; and ſet at Li- 
berty, they receive the Recompence of their good Ac- 
0101s, 

Thoſe whoſe Sins are incurable, and 
have been guilty of Sacrilege and Mur- The Judgment 
der, or ſuch other Crimes, are by a juſt of thoſe who ar: 
and fatal Deſtiny thrown headlong into guilty of mortal 
Tariarus, where they are kept Priſoners Sins. 
for ever. 

But thoſe who are found guilty of The Sentence 
curable (venial) Sins, tho? very great upon thoſe 2 
ones, ſuch as offering Violence to their _— IE 
Father or Mother in a paſſion, or kil- paper Oh by 
ling a Man, and 7 for it all their Repentance. 
Lite-time, muſt of neceſſity be likewiſe 
caſt into Tartarus : but after a Year's Abode there, the 
Tide throws the Homicides back into Cocytus, and the 
T Parricides into Ph/egeton, which draws them into the 
Acheruſian Lake. There they cry out bitterly, and in- 
voke thoſe whom they have killed or offered Violence to, 
to aid them; and conjure them to forgive em, and to 
ſuffer them to paſs the Lake, and give them Admittance. 
If they are prevailed with, they paſs the Lake, and ae 
delivered from their Miſery ; it not, they. are caſt again 
into Tartarus, Which throws them back into theſe Rivers; 
and this continues to be repeated, till they have ſatisficd 
the injured * Perſons. For ſuch is the Sentence pronoun- 
ced againſt them. 


—— 


"— 


+ By Parricides he m-ans thoſe who offer Violence to their Parents, 
for killing a Parent is an irremiſſible Sin. 
_* Secrates teaches, that Satisfaction muſt precede the Pardon of 
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vii: But thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by a holy 

KIT: Life, are releaſed from theſe earthly Places, theſe horri. 
[$ ble Priſons ; and are received above into that pure Earth, 
where they dwell; and thoſe of em who are ſufficiently 
purged by Philoſophy, live for ever “ without their Body, 
| and are received into yet more admirable and delicious 
: 


Manſions, which I cannot eafily deſcribe, neither do the 
narrow Limits of my Time allow me to launch into that 


Subject. 
1 What I told you but now, is ſuffici. 
1 2 8 ent, my dear Simmias, to ſhew that we 
+ waters ra ought to labour all our Life-time to pur. 
} great Price ſet , l 
5 Ds os. chaſe Vertue and Wiſdom, fince we 


have ſo great a Hope, and ſo great a 
Reward propoſed to us. 

No Man ot Senſe can pretend to aſſure you, that all 
theſe Things are juſt as you have heard: f but all think- 
115 ing Men will be poſitive that the State of the Soul, and 
14 the Place of its Abode after Death, is abſolutely ſuch as 
1. I repreſent it to be, or at leaſt very near it, provided 
F; the Soul be immortal ; and will certain- 
#1 What Danger ly find it worth his while to run the 
1 more inviting, Riſk ; for what Danger is more inviting? 
| _ pray agg one ou needs a? r _ 4" 
n eſſed Hope. And for this reaſon 
goa have dilated a little upon this Subject. 

Every one that during his Life-time renounced the 
Pleaſures of the Body, that looked upon the Apurte- 
nances of the Body as foreign Ornaments, and ſiding 

with the contrary Party, purſued only 
The Plcaſures of the Pleaſures of true Knowledge, and 
true Knowledge. heautified his Soul, not with foreign Or- 
naments, but with Ornaments ſuitable 
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* This was a great Error among the Heathens : They did not 

delieve that the Body could be glorified. 
+ Secrates aſſures us, that the Matter is ſo, but is not poſitive a 
to 
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to is Nature, ſuch as Temperance, 
ſuſtice. Fortitude, Liberty, and Truth: 
Sach a one, being firmly confident of Soul. 

the Happineſs of his Soul, ought to 

wait peaceably for the Hour of his Removal, as being 
always ready for the Voyage, whenever his Fate calls 
him. ; 

As for you, my dear Simmias and Cebes, and all you 
of this Company, you ſhall all follow me when your 
Hour comes. Mine is now, and as a tragical Poet 
would ſay, the ſurly Pilot calls me aboard ; wherefore 
tis Time I ſhould go to the Bath: for I think 'tis better 
to drink the Poiſon after I am waſhed, in order to ſave 
the Women the Trouble of waſhing me after 1 am 
dead. 

Socrates having thus ſpoke, Crits addreſſed himſelf t 
Socrates, thus: Alas then! in God's Name be it. But 
what Orders do you give me and the reſt here preſent, 
with Reſerence to your Children, or your Aﬀairs, that 
by putting them in Execution, we may at leaſt have the 
Comfort of obliging you ? 

What I now recommend to you, 

Crito, replies Socrates, is what I always To aſk nothing 
recommended, wiz. To take Care of 1 our Friends 
; ut that thev 
yourſelves. You cannot do. yourſelves a ae 6. or 
more conſiderable Piece of Service, nor themſelves : All 
oblige me and my Family more (a), than is comprehended 
to promiſe me at this Lime ſo to do. in that Prayer, 
Whereas if you negle& yourſelves, and 


The ſuitable 
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(4 There's a great deal of Senſe in what S:crarzs here tells 
bis Friends: he deſires them only to take Care of themſelves, be- 
cauſe if they take Care of themſelves, they Il prove good Men; 
and being ſuch, will do all good Offices to his Family, tho' they 
dd not promiſe it : for good Men are honeſt, and take Pleature 
m doing Good, and love their Neighbours. Whereas, it they 
neglect themſelves, notwithſtanding all their fair Promiſcs, they 
would not be capable to do any Thing either for him or them- 
8 None but good Men cag do Services. How great is this 
ul 1 0 
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refuſe to form your Lives according to the“ Model ] /|. 
ways propoſed to you, and follow it as it were by the 
Footſteps, all your Proteſtations and Offers of Service vil 
be altogether uſeleſs to me. 

We ſhall do our utmoſt, Socrates, replies Crito, t 
obey you. But how will you he buried ? 

Juſt as you pleaſe, ſays Socrates ; if you can but catch 
me, and if I do not give you the Slip. At the fan: 
Time, looking upon us with a gentle Smile, I cannot, 
ſays he, compaſs my End, in perſuading Crito that this 
is Socrates who diſcourſes with you, and methodizes al 
the Parts of this Diſcourſe ; and ftill he fancies that & 
crates is the Thing that ſhall ſee Death by and by. He 
confounds me with my Corps; and in that View aſk 
how I muſt be buried ? And all this long Diſcourſe that 
I made to you but now, in order to make it out, that 2 
ſoon as I ſhall have taken down the Poiſon, I ſhall ſtay 
no longer wi h you, but ſhall part from hence, and g 
to enjoy the Felicity of the Bleſſed; in a Word, all that 
I have ſaid for your Conſolation and mine, is to no pur: 
poſe, but it is all loſt, with Reference to him. I beg el 
you, that you will be Bail for me to Crito, but after a 
contrary Manner to that in which he offered to bail me 
to my Judges: for he engaged that I would not be gone. 
Pray engage for me, that I ſhall no ſooner be dead, but 
J ſhall be gone, to the End that poor Crit may bear 
my Death more ſteddily; and when he ſees my Body 
burnt or interred, may not deſpair, as if I ſuffered great 
Miſery, and ſay at my Funeral, that Socrates is laid out, 
Socrates is carried out, Socrales is interred. For you 
muſt know, my dear Crito, ſays he, turning to him, 

that ſpeaking amiſs of Death is not only 

Bed D.ſcourſes a Fault in the Way of ſpeaking, but like. 

Won en, wiſe wounds the Soul. You ould have 
ounds to the 

Scul. more Courage and Hope, and ſay, that 

my Body is to be interred. That you 


* This Model is God; for he ſtill told 'em that they ſhou!d render 
thcmſclyes conformable to God, as much as human Weaknels wot 
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may inter as you pleaſe, and in the Manner that's moſt 
conformable to our Laws and Cultoms. 

Having ſpoke thus, he roſe and went into the next 
Room to bathe. Crito followed him, and he defired we 
ſnould attend him. Accordingly we all attended him, 
and entertained ourſelves one while with a Repetition and 
farther Examination of what he had ſaid, another while 
in ſpeaking of the miſerable State that was before us. 
For we all looked upon ourſelves as Perſons deprived of 
our good Father, that were about to pals the reſt of our 
Life in an Orphan-State, 

After he came out of the Bath, they brought his Chil- 
dren to him ; for he had three, two little ones, and one 
that was pretty big : And the Women of his Family 
came all in to him. He ſpoke to them ſome Time in the 
Preſence of Crito, gave em their Orders, and ordered 
em to retire, carry his Children along with them, and 
then came back to us. Twas then towards Sun-ſetting, 
for he had been a long while in the little Room. 

When he came in, he ſat down upon his Bed, without 
ſaying much: For much about the ſame Time the Officer 
of the Eleven Magiſtrates came in, and drawing near to 
him, Socrares, ſays he, I have no Occaſion to make the 
ſame Complaint of you, that I have every Day of thoſe 
in the ſame Condition ; for as ſoon as I come to ac- 
quaint 'em, by Orders from the Eleven Magiſtrates, that 
they muſt drink the Poiſon, they are incenſed againſt me 
and curſe me: But as for you, ever ſince you came into 
this Place, I have found you to be the moſt even temper- 
ed, the calmeit, and the beſt Man that ever entered this 


| Priſon ; and I am confident that at preſent you are not an- 
| gry with me: doubtleſs you are angry with none, but 


thoſe who are the Cauſe of your Misfortune. You know em 


Without naming. On this Occaſion, Socrates, you know 


what I come to tell you; farewell, endeayour to bear 


| this Neceſſity with a conſtant Mind. Having ſpoke thus, 
he began to cry, and turning his Back upon us, retired 
| alittle, Farewell, my Friend, fays Socrates, looking up- 
| On him, I'll follow the Councel thou giveſt me. 


Mind, 
lays he, what Honeſty is in that Fellow ! During my Im- 
priſonment 
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pri ſonment he came often to ſee me, and diſcourſed with 
me : He's more worth than all che reſt: How heartily 
he cries for me! Let us obey him with a handſom Mein, 
my dear Crito ; if the Poiſon be brewed, let him bring 
it ; if not, let him brew it himſelf. 

But, methinks Socrates, ſays Crito, the Sun ſhines 
upon the Mountains, and is not yet ſet ; and I know fe. 
veral in your Circumſtances did not drink the Poiſon til! 
a long Time after the Order was given; that they ſupped 
very well, (a) and enjoyed any Thing they had a Mind 
to: Wherefore I conjure you not to preſs ſo. hard ; you 
have yet Time enough. 

Thoſe who do as you ſay, Crito, ſays Socrates, have 
their own Reaſons; they think it is juſt as much Time 

gained: and I have likewile my Reaſons 
He alludes to a for not doing ſo; for the only Advantage 
Verſ: of Heficd, I can have by drinking it later, is to 
who ſays, tis an make myſelf ridiculous to mylelf, in 
unlucky iparing being ſo fooliſhly fond of Lite as to 
| ney Nan pretend to husband it in the laſt Mi- 
ee nute, when there is no more to come. 

Go then, my dear Crito, and do 2 
I bid you do, and do not vex me any longer, 

Whereupon Crita gave the Sign to the Slave that 
waited juſt by. The Slave went out, and after he had 
ſpent ſome Time in brewing the Poiſon, returned, ac- 
companied by him that was to give it, and bought it all 
together in one Cup. Sacrates ſeeing him come in; 
that's very well, my Friend, ſays he: but what muſt ! 
do? For you know belt, and 'tis your Buſineſs to direct 
me. 

You have nothing elſe to do, ſays he, but whenever 
you have drank it, to walk until you find your Legs ik, 
and then to lie down upon your Bed. This is all you have 
to do. And at the ſame Time he gave him the Cup: 


—_—. 
— gr "Ig —_— — 


— — — — — 


(a) This affords us an admirable P;oſpeRt of the infinite Differeac 
between Socrates and thoſe brutiſh Men, who died without any other 
Sentiments of their Mifery., 

Sacratti 
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n WW $::raes took it, not only without any Commotion, or 
ly WE change of Colour or Countenance, but with Joy ; and 
n, | looking upon the Fellow with a ſteddy and bold Eye, as 
4 | he was wont to do, What do you ſay of this Mixture, 

© ſays he; is it allowable to make a Drink -· Offering of it? 
es WE Socrates, replied the Man, we never brew more at once, 
ſe- chan what ſerves for one Doſe. 


| underſtand you, ſays Socrates : But 

at leaſk it is lawful for me to pray to the Socrates prays 

© Gods, that they would bleſs the Voyage before he ſwal- 
and render it 1 8 This 1 beg of lows the Poiſon, 
em with all my Soul. Having ſaid that, 


ave be drank it all of, with an admirable Tranquility and an 
me inexpreſſible Calmneſs. 

ons Hitherto we had, almoſt all of us, the Power to re— 
age . frain from Tears ; but when we ſaw him drink it off, 


we were no longer Maſters of ourſelves. Notwithſtand- 
ing all my Efforts, 1 was obliged to cover myſelf with 


; to my Mantle, that I might freely regret my Condition; 
Mi. for 'twas not Socrates's Misfortune, but my own, that I 
me, deplored, in reflecting what a Friend I was loſing. Crite, 
) as 3 who likewiſe could not abſtain from crying, had pre- 
& vented me, and riſen up. And Apollodorus, who ſcarce 
that WW ceaſed to cry during the whole Conference, did then 
had how! and cry aloud, mſomuch that he moved every Body. 
- ac- Only Socrates himſelf was not at all moved: On the 
t all contrary, he chid them; What are you doing, my 
in; Friends, ſays he? What! ſuch fine Men as you are ! Of 
uſt 1 Where is Vertue ? Was not it for this Reaſon that I ſent 
direct WA off thoſe Women, for ſear they ſhould have fallen into 
© thoſe Weakneſſes ; for I always heard it ſaid, that a Man 
never WW ought to die in Tranquility, and bleſ- 
; Gif, ing God? Be eaſy then, and ſhew we ſhould die 


more Conſtancy and Courage. Theſe calmly, bleſſing 
Words filled us with Confuſion, and 

& forced us to ſuppreſs our Tears. 

In the mean Time, he continued to walk, and when 
be felt his Legs Riff, he lay down on his Back, as the 
3 Man had ordered him. At the ſame Time, the ſame Man 


kat gave him the Poiſon, came up to him, and after 
F. looking 
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looking upon his Legs and Feet, bound up his Feet with 
all his Force, and aſked him if he felt it? He ſaid, No 
Then he bound up his Legs; and having carried his 
Hand higher, gave us the Signal that he was quite cold, 
Socrates likewiſe felt himſelf with his Hand, and tod 
us, that when the Cold came up to his Heart, he ſhoult 
leave us. All his lower Belly was already frozen: And 
then uncovering himſelt, for he was covered, Crito, {as 
4 % og ay he, (theſe were his laſt Words) * JJ; 
was covered, that e Cack to Eſculapius, diſcharge thi 
nothing might Vow for me, and do not forget it. It 
trouble him. ſhall be done, ſays Cristo; but ſee if 
8 s laſt you have any Thing elſe to ſay to u. 
Havre 901 He made no Anſwer, and aſter a little 
ing ſpoke 

theſe Words, he Space of Time, departed. The Man 
drew his Cloke Who was ſtill by him, having uncovered 
again over his - him, received his laſt Looks, which con- 
Head. tinued fixed upon him. Crizo, ſeeing 
that, came up and cloſed his Mouth and Eyes. 


— —_ — 


* Thoſe who have not dived into the true Meaning of Szcrar:, 
charge him with Idolatry and Superſtition, upon the Score of thi 
Cock that he had vowed to AZjcu/afpivs, But theſe Words ſhould 
not be taken literally; they are AEnigmatical, as many of Plat! 
are; and can never be underſtood, unleſs we have Recourſe t 
Figures and Allegories. The Cock here is the Symbol of Lit, 
and AZ ſculapius the Emblem of Phyſick. Socrates's Meaning i; 
that he reſigns his Soul into the hands of the true Phyſician, who 
comes to purify and heal him, This Explication ſuits admirably 
well with the Doctrine taught by Socrates in this ſame Treatik, 
where he ſhews that Religious Sacrifices were only Figures. Ts. 
doret had a juſter Notion of this Paſſage, than Lactantius and 
Tertullian; for he not only did not condemn it, but infinuatel 
that it was Figurative, in his th Diſcourſe of the Cure of tit 
Opinions of the Pagans. I am perſuaded, fays he, that Sora 
ordered a Cock to be Sacrificed to Ajculapius, to ſhew the Injut 
tice of his Condemnation ; for he was condemned for owning no Gu 
He owned a God, and ſhewed that his God ſtood in no need of cr 
Sacrifices or Homage, and required nothing elſe from us but Piety i 
Sanctity. 
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"his, Echecrates, was the Exi 
; the Exit of our Friend, a Man, 


who + beyond all Diſpute 
the juſteſt of all our — 2 ge Beet 50 


n 
— 


rae _ faithful Hiſtorian of the Actions and memorable 
— eng ways you him the ſame Encomium : and having ſaid 
— : f ; Man in the World, and the greateſt Favourite 
N concludes in theſe Words: If ary Man be of another Mind 
. Fad rug compare his Manners and Actions with thoſe of other M 
k &t him judge. In effect, that is the true Way of jadgity of 


Men. Nothing but th ion d 
2nd divine Mar. | = _—_ Religion did ever form a more wonderful 
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LACHEFS. 


H E Education of Children is a Thing 0 
ſuch Importance, that the Welfare of Fs. 
milies and the Good of Eſtates depend 
wholly upon it. Tis no Wonder then, 
that Socrates who loved his Country in- 
tirely, was ſo watchful in hindring the 4. 
thenians to take falſe Meaſures in Reference to that, and 
made it his Buſineſs to cure their falſe Prejudice, The 
Poe Prejudice, and perhaps the moſt pernicious to the 

epublick, was that which they entertained o. Valour, 
The Wars they were then engaged in, together with thoſe 
that threatned 'em afar off, had inſpired them with ſuch a 
martial Ardour, that they thought of nothing but train 
ing up their Children to the Exerciſe of Arms; as bt 
ing perſuaded that that was the only Way to render then 
ſerviceable to their Country. Beſides, Chance itſelf had 
fortified the Thought; for not long before a Sort of 
Fencing-Maſter came to Athers, who talked Wonders 0 


his Art, and pretended to teach Valour, and to put hö 
Scholars 
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% 

Z Scholars in a Condition to reſiſt by themſelves a greater 
Number of Enemies. The People crouded to his School, 
and the young People quitted all, to betake themſelves 
to this Exerciſe. Socrates, foreſeeing the dangerous Con- 
ſequence of this their Application, labours to prevent it: 
And that is the Subject of this Conference. As this 
Dialogue is capable to recommend itſelf by its great 
Title, ſo the Characters of its Actors ought to whet our 
Curioſity. Lyſmachus, Son to the great Ariſtides, and 
Y | Melefias, Son to the great Thucydides, being galled with 
W the Thoughts of their bad Education, and reſolved to 
take more Care of their Children, than their Fathers had 
taken of them; went to ſee for Nicias and Laches, who 
made already a conſiderable Figure in the Republick, 
and carried 'em to ſee this Fencing-Maſter. After that 
& Show was over, they aſked the Advice of theſe two 
Friends, whether they approved of that Exerciſe, and whe- 
ther they ſhould have their Children to learn it, or not? 
So the Explication of Valour was the Subject of Diſcourſe. 
And 'twas very probable that no Man would ſpeak better 
upon that Subject, than theſe two, who had given Proot 


1g of WE ©! their Valour on ſeveral Occaſions. But, after all, 
Fs. they do not think themſelves capable to decide ſuch a 
pend WF difficult Queſtion, without Help: Therefore they call in 
then, WS Socrates to aſſiſt em, as being one that made the Intereit 
u- ot Vouth his whole Study; and, beſides, gave Proof ot 
je in Heroick Courage at the Siege of Potidea, and the 
and Battle of Delium. Nicias is of Opinion, that the Exer- 
The ¶ Ciſe is very proper for Youth, and admirably well fitted tor 
the rendring them brave and clever; and looks upon it as 
\lour, a means leading to a good End, wiz. the Art of War. 
thoſe WW Lache attacks this Opinion, and makes out the U ſeleſ- 
ach a WT "els of that Exerciſe by the Inſignificaney of its Teachers, 
rain Who never did a good Action in their whole Life-time ; 
is be. and as for Valour, had never purchaſed the leaſt Re- 


| Putation in the Army. Socrates is called in to decide 
F bad che Controverſy. At firſt he pleads his Incapacity for 
rt of an Excuſe : But afterwards inſinuates that there's a Ne- 
ers of WWF eeſſity of knowing Men, before one can be acquainted 
ut bs BF With Valour. He makes out the Falſity of the Notion that 
10lar: i | great 
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great Men had of this Vertue, which is till kept upt 
this Day: And tho' he does not reveal his Mind plainly 
to thoſe who call every Thing in Queſtion ; yet one may 
eaſily perceive his Opinion to be this, That Valour is; 
Vertue that reaches all the Actions of our Life, and in. 
cludes all other Vertues. For a valiant Man is one 
that's always accompanied by Prudence, and judges e. 
qually of Things, paſt, preſent, and to come ; who be. 
ing acquainted with all the Good and Evil, that is, has 
been or is to come, is in a Condition to arm himſelf 
againſt the one, and omits nothing to compaſs the 6 
ther. So that to be valiant one muſt be good; and v 
educate Youth aright, they muſt be taught wiſely to 
void all Evil, and purſue all the good they can reach, 
not only from Men, but, which is more important, from 
God himſelf; and to ſpare neither Labour nor Life n 
the Purſuit. This is Socrates's Doctrine. And Plato has 
made the World a good Preſent in preſerving this ex- 
cellent Conference: For we ought not to look upon f 
as a Trial of Wit; it is entitled to a wonderful Soliditr, 
Purſuant to this Doctrine of Socrates, we ſee plainly 
that the moſt valorous of all Wen were the Martyrs; 
for their Valour was accompanied by a true Prudence, 
which taught em to diſtinguiſh what is truly terrible, 
from that which is not ; to know the paſt, preſent, and 
future Happineſs or Miſery ; and moved 'em to ſcreen 
themſelves from the one, and puriue the other at the Ex 
pence of their Lives. 

It ſeems e did not perceive the full Force and 
Solidity of theſe Principles of Socrates, when he arraignet 
him for ſaying that Valour was a Science. Doubtleß, 
it is a Science, but a divine one, that cannot be learne 
from Men. | 

The Solidity of this Dialogue is mixed with a wonder. 
ful Agreeableneſs : For whether we mind the Beauty d 
his Characters, the Livelineſs of the Narrative, the Spit 
of the Dialogue, or the Satirical Strokes 'cis full of, e 
find nothing more perfect in its Kind. His Satire up 
thoſe mighty Politicians who employ'd all their Care 7 
on Affairs of State, and neglected their Children, ſuffe 
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ing them to be over- run by Vice; this, I fay, is very na- 


rural, Socrates means by it to ſhew, that theſe great 


Men do more Harm to the Commonwealth, by this un- 
happy Negligence, than ever they did Good by all the 
Services they have done. His Satire againſt F encing- 
Maſters is likewiſe very ingenious, in which the Character 


of our modern Pretenders is admirably well drawn. Thoſe 


who have taken Notice of Nicias in Thucydides, harangu- 


ing in the Athenian Council againſt the Sicilian Expediti- 


Jon, will here find an exact Tranſcript of his true Charac- 


ter, And that which above all deſerves to be remarked, 


is Plato Dexterity in crying up Socrates, and ſetting his 
Merit in a true Light. 


This Dialogue is ſuppoſed to have been compoſed ſoon 


after the Defeat of the Athenians at Delium, which hap- 
pened in the firſt Year of the 89th Olympiad. And to 
| determine the Time more nicely, it may be fixed the 
very next Year, during the 'Truce between the Athenians 
and the Lacedemonians. Tis purely moral, and of the 
| lame Character with the Dialogues of the firſt Volume, 


LACHES: 


| 
| 
| 
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e e eee 


E 


Of VAL OUR. 


Lyſimachus, Son of Ariſtides the Juſt. 
Melefias, Son to Thucydides. 

Ariftides, Son to Ly/imachus, Both of them 
Thucydides, Son to Melefi 1 very young. 
Nicias, General of the Athenians. 

Laches, another Athenian General. 

Socrates. | 


Lyſim. 3 8 . E LL, Nicias and Laches, you have 
been this Man, who * parry'd in 

5 2 : -& Armour juſt now. When Melefia 

8 and I deſired you to come and ſee 
AC this Show, we did not tell you the 
SITES Reaſons that obliged us to it : but 

now we will tell you ; being perſuaded that we may 


——_— — ln — — 


I uſe the ſame Terms as are now in Uſe, becauſe the Exertiſe 
this Man taught was much the fame with what is now taught in 
our Fencing-Schools. He taught em to fence in Armour with 
Sword and Buckler, and to reſiſt ſeveral Combatants at once, by 
parrying and ſtriking. Tis pretty remarkable, that this Sort of 
1 was not known at Athens till after the Defeat at 

clium, 


ſpeak 
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ſpeaks to you with an intire Confidence. Moſt People 
laugh at theſe Exerciſes; and when one aſks their Ad- 
vice, they're ſo far from communicating their 'Thoughts, 
that they only try to pump thoſe who come to conſult 
'em, and ſpeak againſt their own Sentiments. As for 
you, we know you have added the Height of Sinceri- 
ty to a great Capacity ; and we hope you'll tell us in- 
genuouſly what your Thoughts are in Reference to the 
Subject we are about to mention. The Upſhot of all this 
Preamble is this, Each of us has a Son. There they 
are. That Youth, the Son of Melefas, is called Thucy- 
dides, by his Grandfather's Name; and this, which is 
mine, is called Ariſtides, after my Father. We are re- 
ſolved to take a ſingular Care of their Education, and not 
to do as moſt Fathers do, who when 

their Children come to be young Men, The Neeligence 


. of the Athemans 
throw the Bridle on their Neck, and in the Education 


nen em to live according to their Fan- of their Children, 
Nie deſign to keep 'em ſtill in awe, 

.v._-/ucate 'em to the beſt Advantage. And foraſ- 
1104: vou bave likewiſe Children, we fancy you have 
as much as any Man upon the Method of mak- 
ing 'em vertuous : or if you have not yet conſidered of 
it, by Reaſon of their Want of Years, we preſume you 
will not take it ill that we put you in Mind, that this 1s 
an indiſpenſible Duty ; and that we oblige you to deli- 
berate with us what Education all of us ſhould give our 
3 The Occaſion of our coming to ſee for you was 
this, 

Tho' the Diſcourſe may. ſeem already too long, yet 
you'll have the Goodneſs to hear it out, You know, 
Me/:/;as and I have but one Table, and theſe Children 
cat with us : we ſhall conceal nothing from you, and, 
as I told you at firſt, ſhall ſpeak to you with an entire 
Confidence. Both he and I have entertained our Chil- 
dren with a thouſand and a thouſand brave Actions done 
by our Fathers both in Peace and War, while they head- 
ed the Atbenians and their Allies; but to our great 
Misfortune, we can tell em no ſuch Thing of * 

'T his 


_— — — 
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This covers us with Shame: we bluſh 
The Injuſtice of for it before our Children, and are 
Fathers that forced to caſt the Blame upon our Fa. 
mind only Pub- thers; who after we grew up, ſuffered 
kck Affairs, and <a "get 41 F 
neglect the Edu- us to live in Softneſs and Luxury, an 
cation of their in pernicious Licentiouſneſs ; while they 
Children, were employing all their Care for the 

Intereſt of others. This we inceſlant!y 
remonſtrate to theſe Children, telling them, that if they 
neglect themſelves, and diſobey us, twill prove a Dil- 
credit to them ; whereas, if they will take Pains, they 
may quickly approve themſelves to be worthy of the 
Name they bear. They anſwer, they'll obey us; and 
upon that Account we wanted to know what they ſhould 
be taught, and what Education we ſhould give em, in 
order to their beit Improvement. Somebody told us 
there was nothing more proper for a young Gentleman, 
than Fencing ; and extolled to the very Heavens this 
Man, who performed his Exerciſe before us juſt now, 
and preſſed us to come and fee him. Accordingly, we 
thought it convenient to come and take you along with 
us as we paſſed ; not only that you might partake of 
the Pleaſure, but likewiſe that you ſhould communicate 
to us your Knowledge ; and that we might all conſult 
together upon the Care we ought to have of our Chil. 
dren. And this is all I had to ſay to you. Now 'ti 
your turn to aid us with your Councel, in telling us, 
whether you approve or condemn the above mentioned 
Exerciſe of Arms; and in adviſing us what Occupation, 
what Inſtructions we ſhould give our Children; or, in 
Fine, in giving us to know what Conduct you deſign to 
follow for your own Children. 

Nic. Lyfimachus, I commend your Thought: I an 
very ready to join with you in this Deliberation : and 
I'll engage that Laches will be as glad as I am to acta 
Part in the Conference. 

Lac. You may engage for that, Nicias, In my 
Mind, all that Ly/machus has ſaid againſt his Fathe 
and the Father of Mel/e/ias, is admirably well ſaid ; no 


only againſt them, but againſt us and all thoſe who on 
ar 
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bark in the Government of a State: for, as he ſaid, we 
wave the Education of our Children and our Domeſ— 
tick Affairs, and mind them no more than if we had 
neither Houſe nor Family. Ly/fimachus, you have ſpoke 
admirably well ; but I'm ſurprized that you ſhould cal 
us to conſult with you upon that Subject, and not So- 
crates, who is our Fellow-Citizen ; and beſides, bends 
all his Thoughts upon Things relating to the Education 
of Children, in purſuing the Sciences that are molt uſe- 
ful to them, and finding out the molt ſuitable Occupa- 
tions. 

Ly/. (a) How do you ſay, Laches? Would Socra- 
tes apply himſelf to what concerns the Inſtruction of 
Youth ? 

Lac. J aſſure you he would, Ly/fimaches. 

Nic, und I allure you of the ſame : for "tis not four 
2: ince he gave me a Mluſick-Maſter for my Son, one 
Dans, brought up by Agathecles; who, beſides all the 
les of his Art, is poſſeſs'd of all the other Qua- 
that can be delired in a Tutor for a Child of his 
1 5 

indeed, both Socrates, and you Nia, and 
Lawves, muſt pardon this Ignorance in me and all others 
of my Age; we are not acquainted with the young 
Folks, for we ſcarce ſtir abroad, by reaſon of our old 
Age: But, Socrates, if you have any good Counſel to 
give me, who am your Countryman, pray do it: 1 can 
lay that 'tis your Duty, for you are a Friend of our Fa- 
mily from Father to Son. Your Father Sephroniſcus and 
| vere always gcod Friends and Comrades from our 
intancy ; and our Friendſhip laſted till his very Death, 
without Interruption. At preſent it comes into my Head, 
that I have heard theſe Children mention the Name of 
bocrates a thouſand Times, in their Interviews amon 
themſelves, of whom they ſpeak much Good ; and L 
er minded to ask them it they ſpoke of Socrates the 


— — 


— — 


(2) Th's poor Man took Szcrates for a Philoſopher, that minded 
Wy the Study of Natare. 


You, II. 1 Son 
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Son of Sophroniſcus, But now, pray tell me, Chil. 
den, is this the Socrates I have heard you ſpeak of fo 
otten? 

Ariſtides and Thucydides, both together.] Yes, Father, 
tis the ſame. 

Ly/: I am infinitely glad of that. Take heart, my 
dear Socrates, you keep up the Reputation of your de- 
ceaſed Father admirably well, who was not only very well 
skill'd in his F Ari, but likewiſe a very good Man. You 
and I mutt renew our ancient F riendſhip, and hencefor- 
ward your Intereſts ſhall be mine, and mine yours. 

Lac. You do very well, Ly/fmachus ; do not let him 
go: for I have ſeen Occaſions, in which he maintain d 
not only the Reputation of his Father, but that of his 
Country. * At the Defeat of Delium, he retired alony 
with me: and I can aſſure you, if all the reſt had done 
their Duty as he did, our City had been admirab! 
well ſupporied, and had not met with that pies 
Shock. | 

Ly/. This is a great Encomium, Gecra/-s ; ard v 
whom is it given? By Perſons that ire worthy to 
credited in all Things, eſpecially upon that Point“ 
which they cry you up ||, I aſſure you, nobody ca 
hear your Praiſes with more Pleaſure than I do. I an 
infinitely glad that you have purchaſed ſuch a Reput: 
tion, and 1 hit myſelf in the Number of your greate 
Well-wiſhers. And theretore pray come, without Cen 
mony, to ſee us, and live with us; ſince yon are of ou 
Family, you onght to do it. Let this Day be the Date 
the renewing of our ancient Friendſhip ; and from hence 
torward be tamiliar with us and theſe Children, to th 
end that you and they may keep up our Friendſhip, as: 
Paternal Pledge. We hope you'll make that Uſe of it 
and for our Parts, we will not ſuffer you to forget | 


— — — 


+ He was an Engraver. 

In this Battle, Sccrates ſaved Xengphon's Life, who fell when! 
Horſe was ſhot under him; and Szcrates being on Foot, took l. 
apon his Back, and carried him ſeveral Miles 
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ut to return to our Subject: What do you ſay? What 
think you of this Exerciſe of Arms? Does it deſerve to 
be learned by young Men ? 

Soc. Upon that Point, Lyſimachus, I ſhall endeavour 
to give you the belt Counſel I am Maſter of ; and ſha!! 
not fail to put all your Orders in Execution. But fince 
I am the youngeſt, and leſs experienced than any of 
you, 'tis but juſt that I hear you ſpeak: firſt : that fo, after 
[ have heard you, I may give in my Sentiments if I dif 
fer from you, and back them with forcible Reaſon: 
Why do not you ſpeak then, N7cas ? Iis your Turn to 
ſpeak firſt. | 

Nic. I do not refuſe to tell my 
Thoughts. In my Mind, that Exerciie A Paregyrick 
is very proper for. young People, and upon Fencing, 
merits their Application: for beſides 
that it diverts them from the Amuſements that they 
commonly purſue when they're idle, it enures them to 
Labour, and of neceſhty renders them more vigorous 
and ſtrong. There is no better Exerciſe; none that re- 
quires more Strength and Dexterity: there's none more 
ſuitable to a Perſon of Quality than this and riding the 
Great Horſe, eſpecially co thoſe of our Profeſſion: and 
in regard of the Wars we are already engaged in, and 
that are like to come upon us, we muſt reckon thote 
only true and good Exerciſes that are performed with the 
Arms uſed in War; for they are of admirable Uſe in Bat- 
tles, whether ſet Battles in Rank and File, or ſingle At- 
tacks after the Ranks are broken ; whether we purſue 
an Enemy that rallies from Time to Time, or upon a Re- 
treat are put to it, to get clear of an chſtinate Enemy, 
that purſues us with Sword in Hand. He who is ac- 
quainted with thoſe Exerciſes, will never be afraid of 
one Man, nor ſeveral together; but will {ill get off 
clear. Beſides, theſe Exerciſes have this commendable 
Quality, that they inſpire their Votaries with a true Paſ- 
non for another mo:e {ſerious Exerciſe : for I ſuppoſe all 
thoſe who give themſelves to Fencing, breathe nothing 
but the End they propoſed in going to be taught, vis. 
Battles and Fights; and when they come to be engaged 
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in theſe, are ſo full of Ambition, and ſo fond of G lom, 
that they carefully inſtru themſelves in all that belongs 
to the Art of War, and make it their Buſineſs to riſe by 
Degrees to the higheſt Poſts in the Army. For it is cer- 
tain and manifeſt, that nothing is more deſirable, and 
more worthy of the Care of a good Man, than theſe dif. 
terent Poſts of the Sword, and all the Functions of War, 
to which this Exerciſe of Arms leads, as a Means to the 
End. To all theſe Advantages we ſhall add one more, 
which is not a ſmall one. "Tis, that this Art of Fencing 
makes Men more valiant and more venturous in Engage- 
ments : And if we reckon up every 'Thing, there's ano- 
ther Advantage that is not to be deſpiſed, vi. that it gives 
Men a good Mein, and a graceful Carriage, which in 2 

ublick Appearance renders them agreeable to their own 
Troops, and formidable to their Enemies. So that! 
am of Opinion, Lyſimachus, that Children ſhould learn 
thoſe Exerciſes, and have given the Reaſon I go upon. 
If Laches be of another Mind, I ſhall be glad to hear 


It. 


Lac. Indeed, Nicias, he muſt be 2 

Nicias's Elogy bold Man, that ſays that any Science 
retuted, whatever is not worthy to be learn'd: For 
it is very commendable to know every 

Thing; and if this Exerciſe of Arms is a Science, as its 
"Teachers alledge, and as Nicias ſays, I own it ought to 
be taught. But if it is not a Science, and if the Fencing- 
Maiters impoſe upon us by their Bravado's, or if it is 
only an inconſiderable Science, to what Purpoſe ſhould 
we amuſe ourſelves with it? I mention this, becaule ! 
m perſuaded, if it were a very conſiderable Science, it 
would never have eſcaped the (a) Lacedemonians, who 
ipend their whole Lite-time in enquiring after ſuch Thing 
as may render them ſuperior in War to their Enemies. 


— — — 
— — 


( The Example of the Lacedemorians alone ovesturns all that M. 
4 had aid. 
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Nav, ſuppoſing it had eſcaped the (a) Lacedemonians, theſe 
Fencing-maſters could not have been ignorant ſo long. 
that of all the Grecians the Lacedemonians are the moit: 
curious in what relates to Arms; and that Maſters of any 
Reputation here would have made their Fortune there 
much better than elſewhere, juſt as Tragical Poets cf 
any Note do here: For (5) every one that has a Vein for 
Tragedies comes ſtrait hither with 'em, and does not travel 
from City to City to publiſh his Performances. Where- 
as thoſe valiant Champions, who teach Fencing, look 
upon (c) Lacedemon as an inacceſſible 

Temple, that they dare not approach; A ereat Flogy 
and ramble round about it, teaching for Lacedemen, 
their Art to others, particularly to thoſe 

who own themſelves interior to all their Neighbours in 
what relates to War, In a word, Ly/machus, I have 
ſeen a great many of thoſe Maiters en- 

gaged in hot Actions, and I know per- Fine Maſters in- 
tectly what their Humour is, upon which cd * Their 

'tis eaſy to form a juſt Eſtimate of their 3 rate 
Merit: It ſeems Providence has purpoſe- Who flight their 
ly ſo order'd it, that none of that Pro- Leffons. 

feſſion did ever acquire the leaſt Reputa- 

tion in War. We ſee ſeveral of other Profeſions, not only 
ſucceſsful in the Way of their Buſineſs, 

but likewiſe famous in War. But theſe Fencing-Maſters 
Men are unfortunate by a peculiar Sort decry d in War. 
of Fatality: For this very fame Szr/zlius, 

who expoſed himſelf but now before this Crowd of Spec- 
tators, and ſpoke ſo magniticently of himſelf ; I fay, | 


Qs. 


— 


— 


(a) They were the moſt warlike People of all the Grecians, and 
yet had no Fencing- Maſters. 

(5) A Satirical Rub upon Athens, for being as fond of Tragedies 
as Laced: mon was of Arms. 

(% He compares Lacedemin to the Temple of the Furies, which 
none durſt approach; for they had ſuch a terrible Impreſtion of theſe 
Goddeſſes, that they durſt not either name them, or look upon them, 
Ir offer their Addreſſes to them. Theſe Fencing- Maſters were equally 
auaid of Lacedemon. A noble Elcey | 


of have 


| 
| 
| 
q 
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have ſeen this ſame Man make a far better Show againſt 
his Will upon a better Occaſion, When the Ship he was 
in attack'd a Merchant-man, he fought with a Pike head- 
ed with a Scythe, that his Arms might be as remarkable 
as himſelf was among the Combatants. All the Proweſs 
he ſhew'd does ſcarce merit a Relation; but the Succeſs 
of this warlike Stratagem, in clapping a Scythe on the 
Head of a Pike, is worth our Attention. While the Fel. 
low was fencing with his new Arms, they were unhappi! 
entangled in the Tackling of the Enemy's Ship, and ſtue 
there. He pull'd with all his Force to get it clear, but 
could not obtain his End. While his Ship kept cloſe to 
the other, he follow'd it, and kept his Hold ; but when the 
Enemy's Ship ſteer'd off, and was going to hale him in, 
he ſuffer'd his Pike to {lip by Degrees through his Hands, 
till he had only hold of it by the ſmall End. The Ene- 
my's Crew made Huzza's upon the pleaſant Accident. 
At laſt, fomebody having thrown a Stone that fell juſt 
at his Feet, he quitted his beloved Arms, and the Enemy 
redoubled their Shouts, when they ſaw the armed Sickle 
tanging upon the Tackling of their Ship like a Trophy. 
It is poſſible that, as Nicias ſays, it may be a very conſi- 
derable and uſeful Science; but I tell you what I ſaw: 
So that, as I faid in the Beginning, if it is a Science, it 
15 an uſeleſs one; and if it is none, and we are only 
inveigled by its tine Motto, then it does not deſerve our 
Regard. In a word, thoſe who apply 
Their Addreſs themſelves to that Art, are either Cowards 
inſpires em with or brave Men: If Cowards, they are 
8 the more inſolent, and their Cowardice 
ut for want of 
Courage they can is only the more expoſed : If brave, all 
carry on nothing the World has their Eyes upon them; and 
vigorouſly. if they happen to be guilty of the leaſt 
p falſe Step, they mutt bear a thouſand 
22 Ae TOR Jeſts and Railleries : For this is not an 


are the Bullies of indifferent Profeſſion ; it expoſes 'em to 
the Schcol, This Envy ata furious Rate; and if the Man 
Notion of Cow- that follows it does not diltinguiſh him- 


ards deſerves to be (elt xx; Oy II be ri 
Later ir gh, telt mightily by his Courage, he”! 


diculed without any Poſſibility of avoid- 
ing 
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ing it. Theſe are my Thoughts of that Exerciſe : It re- 
mains that you oblige Socrates to tell us his Mind. 

Ly/. Pray do, Socrates; for we want an Umpire to 
decide the Difference. Had Nicias and Laches been of 
one Opinion, we ſhould have ſpared you the Trouble : 
But you fee they are directly oppoſite. So that now our 
Buſineſs is to hear your Judgment, and fee which of the 
two you ſide with. 

Soc. How now, Lyfmacbus, are you for following the 
greateſt Number then? 

Ly/. What can one do better ? 

Soc. And you too, Mel:ias * Were you to chuſe Ex- 
erciſes to be learn'd by your Son, would you rather be 
directed by the greateſt Number, than by one Man that 
= been well educated himſelf, and had excellent Ma- 
ers ? 

Al. For my Part, Socrates, T would be directed by 
the latter, 

Soc. You'd be more influenced by his Opinion, than by 
that of us all four ? 

Mel. Perhaps I might. 

Soc. Becauſe a wiſe Judgment ought Tis Knowledge 
to be form'd from Knowledge, and not snd not the Num- 
from the Multitude ? ether hips or 

Mel. Without doubt. 8 

Soc. Ihe firſt Thing then that we are to enquire into, is, 
Whether :.uy of us is expert in the Thing we conſult about, 
or not? If any one be, we muſt refer ourſelves to 
him, and leave the others; if not, we muſt ſee for ſome 
ſuch Man elſewhere : For do you, Meliſias and Lyfima- 
cus, imagine that this is a Buſineſs of ſmall Conſe- 
quence, and that you run but an ordinary Riſque ? Do 
not you deceive yourſelves, the Matter in hand relates to 
the greateſt Good that is. All the Hap- 
pinels of Families depends upon the E- Of what Conſe- 


E ducation of Children: And Houles riſe 9vence the Educa- 


or fink according as their Children are 8 . 


VICIOUS or Vertuous. 


Mel. You ſay well. 
I 4 Soc. 
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Soc. SO that one cannot be too cautious and prudent 
upon this Score, 


Met. Moſt certainly. 

Soc. How ſhould we do then to try which cf us four 
is moſt expert and beſt skill'd in Exerciſes ? Should not 
we preſently pitch upon him who learn'd 'em beſt, and 
follow'd them moſt, and had the beſt Maſters ? 

Mel. So I think, 

Soc. And before that, ſhould not we endeavour to 
know the Thing itſelf that we would have our Children 


learn ? 

Mel. How do you fay ? 

Soc. Perhaps you'll underſtand me better in this Man- 
mer : Methinks, we did not at firit agree upon the Na- 
ture of the Thing we are conſulting about, in order to 
knew which of us 1s moſt dextrous at it, and was taught 
by the moſt maſterly Hand? 

Nic. How do you mean, Socrates ? Are not we con- 
ſidering of Fencing, in order to know whether our Chil- 
dren ought to learn it, or not? 

oc. I do not fay otherwiſe : But when a Man adviſes 
about a Remedy for the Eyes, and wants to know whe- 
ther he ſhould apply it, or not; do you think this Con- 
ſultation relates more to the Remedy than to the Eyes, 
to which *tis to be applied? 

Nic. It relates moiſt to the Eyes. 

Soc. And when a Man conſults what Bit he ſhould put 
upon his Horie, does not the Queſtion relate more to 
the Horſe than to the Bit? 

Nic. Yes ſure. 

Hoc. In one Word, as often as a Man adviſes about a 
Thing with reference to another, (a) the direct Object of 
the Conſultation is the Thing referred to, and not that 
which is only minded for the Sake of the other. 

Nic. It is neceſſarily ſo. 


— 


—_ — 


Ca) For Inſtance, When we think of purging a ſick Perſon, we 
confider of the Patient before we think of the Medicine: And ha- 


ving firſt diſcover'd the State of the Patient, then we think of a pro- 
per Medicine. : 
oc. 
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Sac. Then we ought to examine well whether the Man 
we adviſe with is expert and ſkilled in the Thing about 
which we adviſe. 

Nic. That's certain. 

Soc. At preſent we are conſulting what our Children 
ſhould learn: ſo that the Queſtion turns upon the Chil- 
dren, and the Knowledge of their Souls is the Buſi- 
nels. 

Nic. Tis juſt ſo. 

Soc. And by Conſequence the Queſtion is, Whether 
there is any of us experienced in the Conduct of a Soul? 
Who knows how to manage it, and has been taught that 
Art by the beſt Maſters ? 

Lac. How, Socrates, did you never know any People 
that have become greater Proficients in ſome Sciences and 
Arts without any Maſters, than others with all the Maſters 
that could be had ? 

Soc. Yes, Laches, I have known ſome: But tho? all 
that Sort of Men ſhould be proud of telling you that they 
are very ſkilful, you would never intruſt the leaſt Affair 
to them, unleſs you ſaw 'em make, I do not ſay one, but 
ſeveral elaborate and well-done Performances. 

Nic. Right, Socrates. 

Sec. Since Lyſimachus and Meliſias have called us to 
give our Advice of the Education of their Children, out 
ot an ardent Defire to form and diſpoſe their Mins 
to Vertue, we are obliged, O Nicias and Laches, if we 
pretend to be endowed with the Capacity that's neceſſary 
for it, to tell *em what Maſters we had, who were very 
good Men, and after having inſtructed ſeveral Scholars, 
iormed and diſpoſed our Minds to Honeſty. And if any 
of us pretends to have had no Maſter, he muſt produce his 
Performances, and inſtance in {ome either among the 
Aihinians, or among Foreigners, whether Freemen or 
Slaves, who have been benefited by his Precepts, ac- 
cording to the Tettimony of all the World, It we can 
neither name our Maſters, nor ſhew our Works, we 
muſt fend our Freinds to ſee for Advice elſewhere, and 
not expoſe ourſelves to juit Reproach upon a Point of 
that Importance, by corrupting their Children, F «my 

& 8 art, 
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Soc. So that one cannot be too cautious and prudent 
upon this Score. 


Met. Moft certainly. 

Soc. How ſhould we do then to try which cf us four 
is molt expert and beſt skill'd in Exerciſes ? Should not 
we preſently pitch upon him who learn'd 'em beſt, and 
follow'd them moſt, and had the beſt Maſters ? 

Nel. So I think, 

Soc. And before that, ſhould not we endeavour to 


know the Thing itſelf that we would have our Children 
learn ? 


Mel. How do you fay ? 

Soc. Perhaps you'll underſtand me better in this Man- 
mer: Methinks, we did not at firſt agree upon the Na- 
ture of the Thing we are conſulting about, in order to 
knew which of us is moſt dextrous at it, and was taught 
by the moit maſterly Hand ? 

Nic. How do you mean, Socrates ? Are not we con- 
ſidering of Fencing, in order to know whether our Chil- 
cren ought to learn it, or not ? 

oc. I do not fay otherwiſe : But when a Man adviſes 
about a Remedy for the Eyes, and wants to know whe- 
ther he ſhould apply it, or not; do you think this Con- 
ſultation relates more to the Remedy than to the Eyes, 
to Which dis to be applied? 

Nic. It relates moſt to the Eyes. 

Soc. And when a Man conſults what Bit he ſhould put 
upon his Horie, does not the Queſtion relate more to 
the Horſe than to the Bit:? 

Nic. Yes ſure. 

Loc. In one Word, as often as a Man adviſes about a 
Thing with reference to another, (a) the direct Object of 
the Conſultation is the Thing referred to, and not that 
which is only minded for the Sake of the other. 

Nic. It is neceſſarily ſo. 


— 


— — 


{a) For Inſtance, When we think of purging a ſick Perſon, we 
conſider of the Patient before we think of the Medicine: And ha- 
ving firſt diſcover'd the State of the Patient, then we think of a pro- 
per Medicine. PS 
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doc. Then we ought to examine well whether the Man 
we adviſe with is expert and ſkilled in the Thing about 
which we adviſe. 

ic. That's certain. 

Soc. At preſent we are conſulting what our Children 
ſhould learn: ſo that the Queſtion tu-ns upon the Chil- 
dren, and the Knowledge of their Souls is the Buſi- 
nels. 

Nic. Tis juſt ſo. 

Soc. And by Conſequence the Queſtion is, Whether 
there is any of us experienced in the Conduct of a Soul? 
Who knows how to manage it, and has been taught that 
Art by the beſt Maſters ? 

Lac. How, Secrates, did you never know any People 
that have become greater Proficients in ſome Sciences and 
Arts without any Maſters, than others with all the Maſters 
that could be had ? 

Soc. Yes, Laches, I have known ſome: But tho? all 
that Sort of Men ſhould be proud of telling you that they 
are very ſkilful, you would never intruſt the leaſt Affair 
to them, unleſs you ſaw em make, I do not ſay one, but 
ſeveral elaborate and well-done Performances. 

Nic. Right, Socrates. 

Sec. Since Lyſimachus and Mel:fras have called us to 
give our Advice of the Education of their Children, out 
ot an ardent Defire to form and diſpoſe their Mins 
to Vertue, we are obliged, O Nizzas and Laches, if we 
pretend to be endowed with the Capacity that's neceſſary 
for it, to tell 'em what Maſters we had, who were very 
good Men, and after having inſtrutted ſeveral Scholars, 
tormed and diſpoſed our Minds to Honeſty. And if any 
of us pretends to have had no Maſter, he muſt produce his 
Perſormances, and inſtance in {ome either among the 
Athenians, or among Foreigners, whether Freemen or 
diaves, who have been benefited by his Precepts, ac- 
cording to the "Tettimony of all the World. I! we can 
neither name our Maſters, nor ſhew our Works, we 
muſt ſend our Freinds to ſee for Advice elſewhere, and 
not expoſe ourſelves to juſt Reproach upon a Point of 
that Importance, by corrupting their Children, For my 

4 Part. 
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Part, Ly/machus and Meleſias, I own I never had a 


Maſter for that Science, notwithſtanding that from my 


Youth I was paſſionately in Love with it : But 1 had not 
Money enough to reach the dear Fees of thoſe Sophiſters 
who boaſted they were the only Men that could benefit 
me ; and by my own Ingenuity I have not yet been able to 
find out the Art. If Nicias and Laches have compaſſed it 
by themſelves, or have learned it of Maſters, I ſhall think 
it no Wonder; for being richer than I, they could af. 
ford to have Maſters ; and being older than I, they may 
have learned it by themſelves : And upon that Account T 


account them admirably well qualified for inſtructing a 


young Gentleman. And belides, if they had not been 
very well aſſured of their own Capacity, they would ne- 
ver have been ſo poſitive in Determining what Exerciſes 
are uſeful, and what are uſeleſs to the Youth. So that I 
ſubmit to them in all Things. What amazes me, 1s, 
that they are of two different Opinions. However, fince 
Laches intreated you to detain me, and oblige me to 
ſpeak, pray ſuffer me to intreat you, in my 'Turn, not 
to ſuffer Laches and Nicias to be gone, but to preſs them 
to make Anſwer, by telling them that Socrates knows 
nothing of theſe Matters, and is uncapable to determine 
which of them has the better of it : for he had no Mal- 
ters, and could not find out the Art himſelf, Where- 
fore Nicias and Laches, ſay you, pray tell us if ever you 
ſaw any excellent Man for the Education of Youth ? Did 
you learn this Art from any Body, or did you find it of 
yourſelves ? If you learned it, pray tell us who was your 
Maſter, and who they are that follow the ſame Proſeſ- 
ſion : to the End that, if the publick Affairs do not af. 
ford you ſo much Leiſure, we may go to them, and by 
Preſents and Careſſes oblige them to take Care of our 
Children and yours, and to prevent their reflecting Diſ- 
hcnour upon their Anceſtors by their Vices. If you 
found out this Art by your own Ingenuity, pray cite 
thoſe you have inſtructed, who being vicious before then 


coming to you, became vertuous under your Care, If 


you are but yet beginning to teach, take Care that you do 


not make your firit Eſſay upon little baſe Souls, but upon 
| your 
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vour own Children and thoſe of your beſt Friends. 
Tell us then what you can do, and what not. This, 


Lyſmachus, is what I would have you to aſk of them: 


Do not let them go without giving you an Anſwer. 

Ly. In my Mind, Socrates ſpeaks admirably well. 
Wherefore, my Friends, conſider of anſwering all theſe 
Queſtions: For you may afſure yourſelves that in ſo 
doing, you'll oblige me and Meleſias very much, I 
told you before that we called for your Advice, as fan- 
cying, that ſince you have Children as well as we, that 
will quickly be of that Age which requires a wife Educa- 
tion, you N have thought maturely upon it beſore 
now. So, if you are not buſy, pray diſcourſe the Mat- 
ter with Socrates ; for, as he ſaid very well, this is the 
moſt important Affair of our Liſe. 

Nic. It ſeems, Lyimachus, you have no Knowledge 
of Socrates, otherwiſe than by his Father, and that you 
never frequented his Company : You never ſaw him, 
ſure, but in his Infancy in the Temples or publick Aſ- 
ſemblies, or when his Father brought him to your Houſe : 
For fince he came to be a Man, it ſeems you never had 
any Correſpondence with him. 

Ly/. What Ground do you go upon for that, Nilas? 

Nic, I go upon this: That 1 perceive 
you are ignorant that Socrates looks up- 4 93 of 
on every Body as his Neighbour ; and m, ka 
that whoever converſes with him, he is Rien. 
as much obliged to him as if he were 
his Relation: Tho' at firſt he ſpeaks only of indifferent 
Things, yet at Jaſt he is obliged by the Thread of his 
Diſcourſe to give him an Account of the Conduct of his 
Life, and to tell him how he lives, and has lived. And 
when Socrates has once brought him that Length, he does 
not part from him till he have ſounded him to the bottom, 
and got an Account of all his good and evil Actions. I 
know it by Experience. So I ſee there's a necefiity of 
paling that Way, and I find that I myſelf cannot get off, 
However, I am very glad of it, and do always take a 


hngular Pleaſure in diſcourſing with kim. Por 'tis no 


great Harm for a Man to be advertiſed of his Faults : e 
after 
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after that, he cannot but become more wiſe and prudent, 
if he minds and loves the Admonition ; and according to 
Solon's Maxim, is willing to be inſtructed, whatever his 
Age be, and is not fooliſhly perſuaded that old Age 
brings Wiſdom along with it. So that 
it ſhall neither ſeem new, nor diſagree. 
able to me, if Socrates puts me to a 
Trial : And indeed I was aware from 
the Beginning, that ſince he was here, twould not be 
our Children, but ourſelves that would be examined. 
For my Part, I ſubmit to him with all my Heart, It te- 
mains that Laches ſhould tell his Sentiments. 
Lac. My Sentiments are various. Sometimes I am in 
one Humour and ſometimes in another. Sometimes 
I love nothing ſo much as Diſcourſing, and at other times 
I cannot abide it. When I meet with 
The only valuable a Man that ſpeaks well of Vertue or 
Diicouries, any Science, and find him a Man of 
Veracity, and worthy of his Profeſſion, 
I am charmed with him, and take an unexpreſſible 
Pleaſure in finding his Words and AQtions all of a 
Piece : Such a Man 1s to me the only excellent Muſician 
that makes a perfect Harmony, not with the Harp or 
A dies bo Mufical Inftruments, but with the Sum 
the oniv excelent Total of his Life. For all his Actions 
Muſician. ſuit with his Words, not according to 
the (a) Lydian, Phrigian, or Ionian 
Tones, but according to the Dorian; which is the only 
one that deſerves the Name of Grecian Harmony. When 


— 


Old Age does not 
tring Wiſdom 
along with it. 


(a) The Grectans had four Meaſures or Tones which they called 
Harmonies, and multiplied theſe by joining the other ſeveral 
Ways. The Lydian was doleful and proper for Lamentation; the 
Fbrygian was vehement and fit to raiſe the Paſſions ; the 
Lian ettcminate and ſoft ; the Dorick was Maſculine, and fo 
preferred by Scrrates to all the reſt, Accordingly Ariſtetle in the 
laſt Chapter of his Politicks, ſays, That all the World is agreed, that 
the Dorick was moſt manly and ſmooth, and a Sort of Medium be- 
tween the others ; upon which Account it was more proper and ſuita- 
bie for Children. Plato abſolutely condemns the Lydian and Joman in 
the Third Book of his Rep, 


ſuch 
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ſuch a Man ſpeaks, I am overjoy'd and charmed ; and 
drink in his Words ſo greedily, that every body per- 
ceives me to be fond of his Diſcourſes. But a Man that 
a&s the quite Contrary, mortifies me molt cruelly ; and 
the more he ſeems to ſpeak well, the The fineſt Dis- 
more Averſion I have to his Jargon. courſes not 

| am not yet acquainted with Socrates backed with 

by his Words, but by his A ions Iam ; ſuitable Actions, 
and think him worthy to ſpeak upon — Ig 
any Subject, and diſcourſe with all ang Hate 
Freedom. If he is ſuch a Man as you 

repreſent him, I am willing to enter into a Conference 
with him. I ſhall be very glad if he'll take the Pains 
to examine me, and ſhall never be unwilling to learn : 
For I am of Solon's Mind, that we ought to be learning 
in our old Age. I would only add a Word to his Maxim, 
which I wiſh he had added, viz. That 

we ſhould learn of good Men. In ear- 1 Plea- 
neſt, jou muſt grant me this, That a ;,"- 5 
Teacher ought to be a good Man, that Ren. 

I may not learn of him Reluctancy, 

and that my Diſreliſh may not paſs for Stupidity and In- 
docility. For I do not matter it at all, if my Maſter be 
younger than I, or has not yet gained a Reputation, and 
the like. So, Socrates, if you'll exa- ; 
mine and inftrukt me, you ſhall find He . this 
me very docile and ſubmiſſive. I have Tn 
always had a good Opinion of you, was much 

lince that Day that you and I eſcaped a younger than he, 
conſiderable Danger, and you gave ſuch 

Proof of your Vertue, as became a good Man. Tell 
me then what you pleaſe : And let not my Age be any 
Hindrance. - | 5 

Soc. At leaſt we cannot complain, that you are not ve- 
ty ready to aſk good Councel and follow it. 

L/ This is our Buſineſs ; I call it ours, becauſe it is 
upon our Account that you are engaged in it. Where- 
tore, I beſeech you, for the Love of theſe Children, ſee 
in my ſtead what we ought to aſk of Niczas and Laches, 
and join your Thoughts in Conference with theirs, A 

or 
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for me, my Memory is almoſt gone, by Reaſon of my 
old Age ; I forget moſt Part of the Queſtions I deſigned 
to aſk, and a great Part of what they ſaid; I remem- 
ber nothing of the Matter, when the principal Queſtion 
is thus croſſed and carved by freſh Incidents. Diſcuſs 
this Matter among yourſelves ; I and Mel-/fas ſhall hear 
you ; and after that, ſhall do as you direct us. 

Soc. Nicias and Laches, we muſt obey Lyſimachu 
and Meleſias. Perhaps it will not be improper to dif- 
cuſs the Queſtion we propoſed above, wiz. Whether we 
had Maſters in this Art, or if we had formed any Scho- 
lars, and rendered 'em better Men than they were ? But 
methinks there's a ſhorter Way of compaſſing our End, 
and at the ſame Time of going nearer to the Source ; 
{a) for it we have a certain Knowledge of any Thing, 
that being communicated to another, renders him 
better, and have likewiſe - Secret of communicat- 

ine a ſick ing it to him, 'tis plain not only that 
* de muſt we know the Thing itſelf, but that 
know the Reme- we know what Means are to be em- 
ey, and the Way ploy'd in acquiring it. Perhaps you do 
ed, acer, Tas not underſtand me ; but an Example 
will let you into the Meaning, If we know certainly 
that Sight communicated to the Eyes renders them bet- 
ter, and are able to communicate it ; it is certain that 
we know what the Sight is, and all that's to be done for 
procuring it. Whereas, if we do not know what Seeing, 
or Heaing is, our Advice will be to no purpoſe ; we 
cannot pretend to be good Phyſicians, either for the Eyes 
or the Ears, or to furniſh em with the Means of Seeing 
or Hearing. 

1 y/. You ſay well, Socrates. 


(a) This is an important and very uſeful Principle. Socrate:'s 
Scope is, to make em ſenſible that Men may well know the 
Vices and Faults of one another, and the Vertues they all want 
to make em perfect, but do not know how to communicate that 
Vertue. God alone knows our Weakneſs and Miſery, and he alore 
can heal it, 0 | 
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bee. Have not your two Friends, Laches, called you 
\ither to adviſe with us, how Vertue may be made to 
erow in the Souls of their Children, in order to their 
Improvement ? 

Lac. Tis true. 

doc. Is it not neceſſary then, that firſt of all we ſhould 
know what Vertue is ? for if we are ignorant of 
that, how ſhould we be capable of preſcribing Means for 
acquiring it? | 

lac. By no Means, Socrates. 

Sec. Then 'tis preſumed you know what it is. 

Lac, Without Doubt. 

doc. But when we know a Thing, cannot we tell what 
it is? | 

Lac. Yes, ſure, | 

doc. At preſent we ſhall not enter upon the Enquiry, 
what Vertue is in general : That would be too long, 
ind too perplexed a Taſk : Let us content ourſelves with 
tracing one of its Branches, and try if we have all that's 
neceſſary for knowing that well. This will be a ſhorter 
and eaſier Enquiry. 

Lac. Since you are of that Mind, I am ſatisfied. 

doc. But what Branch of Vertue ſhall we pitch upon? 
Doubtleſs it muſt be that which ſeems to be the only End 
of Fencing ; for the People alledge, that this Exerciſe 
tends directly to Valour. 

Lac. Yes, that is the Plea. 

doc. Let's endeavour, Laches, in the firſt Place t 
form a nice Definition of Valour; and then we ſhall 
purſue the Means of communicating it to theſe Children, 
a much as is poſſible both by Habit and by Study. Say 
then, What is Valour ? | 

Lac. Indeed, Socrates, that Queſtion is not very hard. 
A valorous Man is one that ſtands to q , 
lis Poſt in Battle, that never turns his Lag 22 
back, and that repulſes the Enemy. N 

dec. Very well, Laches; but perhaps tis my faulty Ex- 
prefion that occaſioned your giving an Anſwer remote 
nom my Queſtion, 

Lac. How do you mean, Sacrates ? 


* 
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Soc. I'll tell you, if I can. A valiant Man is one that 
keeps his Poſt in the Army, and bravely attacks the Ene- 
my. 
WE That's what I ſay. | 

Soc. So ſay I too. But as for him 
Laches's Defini- that hghts the Enemy upon a Flight, and 
tion is faulty, without keeping his Pot ? 
Lac. How, upon a Flight ? 

Soc. Yes, in fleeing ; as the Scythians, for Inſtance, 

who fight as fiercely upon a Retreat, as upon a Purſuit; 

| And as Homer ſays in Commendation 

In the Book of of Ancas's Horles, they were ſwiſter 

Il: adi. than the Wind in the Field of Battle, 

and knew how to eſcape and purſue an 

Enemy. And does not he commend Z#neas for his 

Skill in the Art of Fleeing, when he calls em expert in 
Retreat ? 


Lac. That's very true, Socrates ; for 
Om ty Homer in that Place ſpeaks of Chariots, 
* g 

41 And as for the Scythians, you know 

they were Troops of Cavalry; for that 

was their Way of Engagement with Horſe : but our Gre- 

cian Infantry fights by ſtanding their Ground, as I ſaid 
but now, 


Soc. Perhaps you'll except the Lace- 


Socrates refutes demonians; for I have heard in the 
his Diſtinction. Battle of Platea, when the Lacedeno. 
Theſe were mians were engaged with the Gerropbori, 
4 Ne Cy who had made a Bulwark of their Buck- 
Bucklers of lers, and kill'd many of their Men with 


Willows. their Arrows; the Lacedemonians, | 
The Fleht of the ſay, on this Occaſion thought it not 
Lacetoment- proper to keep their Poſt, but fled: 
ans at Plutea ; gif 
brought 'em the and when the Perſian Ranks were dil 
Victory. ordered in the Purſuit, rally'd and at. 
tacked the Cavalry you ſpoke of, and 

by that Means came off with a noble Victory. 

Lac. Vou ſay true. 

Soc. And for that Reaſon, I told you but now that [ 
occaſioned your faulty Anſwer by putting the Cm 
am» 
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amiſs. For I wanted to know what Valour is in a Man, 
that's valiant not only in Cavalry, but in Infantry, and 
all other Sorts of War ; that 1s = only valiant in War, 
but in Dangers at Sea; in Diſeaſes, in 

Poverty, 1 the Management of Pub- 1 1 
lick Affairs; not only valorous in Grief, 

Sorrow, and Fears, but likewiſe in his Deſires and Plea- 
ſures ; a Man that knows how to make Head againſt his 
Paſſions, whether by ſtanding his Ground, or fleeing. 
For Valour extends to all theſe Things. 

Lac. That's certain. 

doc. IT'hen all theſe Men are valiant. One diſplays his 
Courage by oppoſing his Pleaſures, another by reſtraining 
his Sorrow : One controuls his Defires, and another his 
Fears: And upon all Theſe Occaſions a Man may be 
cowardly and mean: ſpirited. 

Lac. Without Queſtion. 

dae. So I wanted to know of you, what each of theſe 
Contraries, Valour and Cowardice, 1s. 2 
Jo begin with Valour: Tell me, if e ere ge 
you can, what is this Quality that is al- eg, different 
ways the ſame upon all thoſe different Occaſions. 
Occaſions ? Do not you underſtand me 
now ? 

Lac. Not yet perfectly. 

Loc. What I would ſay, is this. For Inſtance, If I 
aſked you what that Swiſtneſs is, which extends itſelf 
to Running, Playing upon Inſtruments, Speaking, Learn- 
ing, and a thouſand other Things. For we apply that 
dwiftneſs to the Actions of the Hands, Feet, Tongue, 
and Mind: Theſe are the principal Subjects. Is it not 


lo ? 

Lac. Yes. 

Soc. If any one aſked me, what this Swiſtneſs is, that 
17 to all theſe different Thin 2 I would anſwer, 
4% Faculty that does much in a little * 
Cpace of Time. r 
8'ces to the Voice, to Running, and all 
the other Things that the Word can be applied to. 

Lac, Right, Socrates ; the Definiton is very good. a 

oc. 
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Soc. Define Valour then after the ſame Manner. Tell 
me what Faculty this is, that is always the ſame in Plea. 
ſures, in Affliction, and in all the above mentioned 
Caſes; and that never changes either its Name or its Na. 
ture. 

Lac. Since I muſt give a Definition, reaching to all 

the different Species of that Vertue; it 
A fecond Defini- ſeems to me to be a Diſpoſition of the 
tion of Valour. Soul always ready to ſuffer any Thing. 
Soc. T'o anſwer my on fully, 
- ax: your Definition muſt certainly be ſuch, 
3 815 But this Definition methinks is defec- 
tive: For I reckon you do not take all 
the Patience of the Soul to be Valour. I ſee plainly you 
place Valour in the Number of fine Things. 
Tac. Yes, without doubt; and indeed the fineſt that 
is. | 
Soc. Accordingly this Patience of the Soul when accom- 
panied by Wiſdom, is good and fine ? 

Lac, Moſt certainly. 

Soc. And when Imprudence is its Companion, is it not 
quite contrary ? Is it not then very bad and pernier 
ous ? 

Lac. Without Queſtion. 

Soc. Do you call a pernicious Thing fine? 

Lac. God forbid, Socrates. 

Soc. Then you'll never call that Sort of Patience by the 
Name of Valour, ſince tis not fine, and Valour is ſome- 
what that's very fine. 

Lac. You ſay right. : 

Soc. Then, according to you, a wiſe 
For an impru- and prudent Patience is Wiſdom ? 


_ oo e Lac. So I think. | 
e Sac. Let's ſee whether this Patience 
getting of ones - : N , 
ſelf, is only prudent in ſome Things, or in 


every Thing, whether ſmall or great! 
For Inſtance: A Man ſpends his Eſtate very patiently and 
prudently, with a firm Certainty, that his Spending will 
one Day fetch him great Riches ; Would you call this 
Man valiant and ſtout ? 4 
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Lac. I would be very loth to do that, Socrates. 

Soc, But a Phyſician has a Son or ſome other Patient 
hing ill of a great Inflammation in the Breaſt : This 
Gn teazes him for ſomething to eat. The Phyſician is 
o far from yielding to his Importunity, that he pati- 
ently bears his Complaints and his Anger : Would you 
call this Phyſician — — and ſtout? 

Lac. No more than the other. Secratet makes 

See. But as for War. Here's a Man Lacbes fall into 
of that Diſpoſition of Soul we now 8 
ſpeak of. He has a Mind to fight; e 
and his Prudence ſupporting his Cou- and indiſcreet 
rage, tells him he will quickly be re- Temerity is Var 
leved, and that his Enemies are the bur. 
weaker Party, and that he has the Advantage of the 
Ground, This brave Man, that is thus prudent, will 
you make him more valiant and courageous than his 
Enemy, who ſtands his ground, notwithſtanding the 
Diſadvantages he lies under, and that without thele Re- 
lections? | 

Lac. No, ſure ; the laſt is the braveſt. 

doe. And, after all, the Courage of the laſt is far leſs 
prudent than that of the former. 7 

Lac. That's true. | 

doc. Then it follows from your Principle, that a good 
florſe-man, that in an Engagement behaves himſelf 
bravely, and truſts to his Dexterity of managing a 
Horſe, is leſs courageous than he who wants that Advan- 
ave, 

Lac. Yes, ſure. 

Sec. You'll ſay the ſame of an Archer, a Slinger, and 
il the other Orders of Soldiery ? 

Lec, Without Doubt. | | 

Ser, And thoſe, who, without being acquainted with 
ne Art of Diving, have the Courage to dive, and are 
e firſt that throw their Heads into the Waters, are, ac- 
tording to you, more bold and courageous than the ex- 
fert Divers? 6 

Lac. Ves, ſure. | 

He. According to your Principles it mult be fo, - 


Lac. 


| 
' 
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Lac. And theſe are my Principles. 

Soc, But after all, thoſe artleſs and unexperienced Men 
encounter Danger much more imprudently than thoſe 
who expoſe themſelves with the Advantage of Art. 

Lac, Yes, lure. 

Joc. But we concluded juſt now, that indiſcreet Bold. 
ne(s and imprudent Patience, are very ſcandalous and per. 
nicious. 

Lac. That's true. 

Soc. And we looked upon Valour to be a good anda 
fine Thing. 

Lac. | own it. | 

Soc. But now it is quite contrary : We give the Name 
of Valour to this indiſcreet Boldneſs, that we deſpiſe ſo 
much, 

Lac. T own it. 

Soc. And do you think it is well done ? 

Lac. I am not ſuch a F n_ Socrates. 

Sac. Thus, Laches, by your own 
W N Principles, you and J are not upon the 
mott worthy of Foot of the Dorick Tone: For our 
Men, when their Actions do not agree with our Words. 
_ and If one take a View of our Actions, [ 
> es of 2 preſume he would ſay we are Men of 
; Courage: But if he heard our Words, 

he would quickly change his Sentiments. 

Lac. You ſay right. ; 

Soc. But do you think it fit we ſhould continue in this 
Condition ? 

Lac. No, ſure. 


Soc. Are you willing we ſhould act for one Minute, 


conformably to tie Definition we gave juſt now? 
Lac. What Definition is that? 


Soc. That true Courage, true Valour, is Patience: | 
If you pleaſe then, let's ſhew our Patience, in carrying 
on our Enquiry, that ſo Valour may not laugh at us for | 
P her without Courage; ſince according to Our | 


rinciples, Patience 1s Courage. 


Lac. I am willing, Socrates, and ſhall not at all Ainch, | 


tho' I am a Novice in thoſe Diſputes. But I mult ow, 


w. 
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am out of Humour and vexed, that I cannot explain 
my Thoughts: for methinks I conceive perfectly what 
Volour is; and I underſtand now that Idea does ſo balk 
me, that I cannot explain it. 

doc. But Laches, a good Huntſman ought always to run 
atter the Beaſt he 3 and not to weary himſelf in run. 
ning at every Thing he ſees. 

Lac. J agree to it. 

Sac. Are you willing we ſhould call Nicias to hunt 
with us, to try if he'll have any better Fortune? 

Lac. With all my Heart, why not ? 

dec. Come then, Nictas, come and help your Friends, 
i you can, Who are in a ſad Quandary, and know not 
what hand to turn to : you ſee what Condition we are in, 
and how impoſſible it is for us to get clear of it. Pray reſ- 
cue us, by giving us to know, what Valour 1s, and pro- 
ving it. 

2 thought all along that you defined this Vertue 
amiſs. How comes it to paſs, Socrates, that you do not 
upon this Occaſion make uſe of what I have hear you 
ſpeals ſo often and ſo well? 

Soc. What't that, Nzczas ? | 

Nic. I have often heard you ſay, that a Man is dex- 
trous at the Things he knows, but very unhappy at what 
he does not know. 

Soc. That's very true. 

Nic. And by Conſequence, if a valiant Man be good 
atany Thing, he's good at what he knows, 

ec. Do you hear him, Laches. 

Lac, Yes, I hear him: but I do not well underſtand 
what he means. 8 

oc. But methinks I perceive his Meaning. As I take 
it he means that Valour is a Science. 

Lac. What Science, Socrates ? 

Soc. Why do not you aſk him. 

Lac. I defire the ſame Favour of him, 

Sec. Nicias, anſwer Laches, a little, and tell him what 
Science Valour is in your Opinion; for 'tis neither the 
dcience of playing upon the Flute, nor that of playing 
upon the Harp. 5 

ic, 
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Nic. No, ſurely. | 

Soc. What is it then? And what is the Subject of 
at ? 

Lac, You aſk him very well, Socrates ; let him tell us 
then what Science it > 11 3 

g 2 ic. I ſay, Laches, that it is the (a) 
- = — Science of Things that are terrible, and 
as” give of thoſe that do not ſurpaſs our Strength, 
the true Idea of and in which one may ſhew a ſtedfait. 
it, See the neſs, whether it be in War, or in the 
er hogs other Contingencies of Life. 

Lac. A ſtrange Definition, Socrates, 

Soc. Why do you think it fo ſtrange ? 

Lac, Why, becauſe Science and Valour are two very 
diſterent Things. 

Soc. Nicias pretends they are not. 

Lac. Ves he pretends it, and therein he dotes. 

Soc. Good God ! let us endeavour to inſtruct him: 
Reproaches are not Reaſons. 

Nic. He has no Deſign to abuſe me, but he wiſhes that 
what I have ſaid may be of no Weight, becauſe he him. 
{eif is deceived all along, 


Lat. It is the very Truth, and I ſhall die of Grief, or} 


make it appear that you have not ſpoke better than ]. 
Without going any farther, don't the Phyſicians know 
what there is that's dangerous in Diſeaſes ? Do the molt 
valiant Men know it better? Or do you call the Phyfici- 
ans valiant Men. 

Nic. No, ſurely. 


— — * 


(a) Nicias himſelf knew not all the Strength of this Definition; 
he underſtood only, that Valour was the Effect of Experience and} 
Cuſtom. For Example, Men who have run thro' many Dangers, 


are commonly more valiant than thoſe who have never ſeen any; 


for as they have already eſcaped thoſe Dangers, they believe that] 


they may likewiſe overcome all others. This is the Sentiment 
of Niclas, but it is not that of Sccrates, who from his Defini- 


tion draws a Principle far more excellent, as will be ſeen by what fol 


lows, 


2 


5 Lach 
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Lac. Neither do you give that Name to Labourers ; 
vet they know what it is that's moſt terrible in their La- 
Your, It is the ſame with all other Tradeſmen ; they 
al know very well what it is that is moſt terrible in 
heir Profeſſion, and what it is that may give them Aſ- 
france and Confidence: but they ate not the more vali- 
ant for that. | 

Soc. What ſay you, Nicias, of that Criticiſm of 
Laches ? For my Part, I think there's ſomething in 
it 


Nic. It certainly has ſomething in it, but nothing of 
Truth. 

dec. How fo ? 

Nic. How ! becauſe he thinks that Phyſicians know 
notany Thing more of Diſeaſes, than to ſay that a Thing 
b healthful or unheal:hful. Tis very certain that they 
know nothing more of it: for, in good earneſt, La- 
ez, do you imagine that the Phyſician g, is not 
knows whether his Patient has more only the Know- 
Reaſon to be afraid of Health or of Sick- ledge of what is 
refs? And don't you think that there terrible or not 
ze abundance of ſick to whom it would terrible, but allo 
de more advantageous not to be cured | "__ 8 

: great 
tan to be cured ? Dare you ſay that Principle. 
bis always good to live, and that there 
ae not abundance of People to whom it would be more 
advantageous to die. * 

Lac. J am perſuaded that there are ſome People who 
would be more happy to die. 

Die And do you think that the Things that ſeem ter- 
ile to thoſe who would willingly live, appear the ſame to 
ole who had rather die ? 

Lac. No, doubtleſs. 

Me., And who will you be judged by on theſe Occa- 

ers? The Phyſicians ? They don't in the leaft ſee 

Jo 1:. People of other Profeſſions, they know nothing 
"the Matter. It belongs then only to thoſe who are 
«ltul in the Science of terrible Things: and it is thoſe 
„nem I call valiant. 


Soc, 
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Soc. Laches, do you underſtand what Nicias ſays ? 

: Lac. Yes, I underſtand that according 
8 to his reckoning there is none valiant 
dun rene the but Prophets: for who elſe but a Pro 
Evils to phet can know if it be more advanta- 
come. geous to die than to live? And I would 

| aſk you, Nicias, * Are you a Prophet? 
| If you be not, farewell to your Valour. 

Nic. How then? Do you think that it is the Buſinek 

of a Prophet to know himſelf in Things that are terrible, 

and in thoſe wherein he can ſhew Stedtaſtneſs ? 

Lac. Without doubt; and whoſe Bufineſs is it elle ? 


| 
LU 


| 
| 
N Nic. Whoſe ! His of whom ] ſpeak, the valiant Man; 
tor the Buſineſs of a Prophet is only to know the Signs 
| of Things that are to happen, as of Deaths, Diſeaſes, af 
Loftes, Defeats, and Victories, whether it be in War cr 
| in other Combats: and do you think, that it is more Bil 
| proper for him than for another Man, to judge which of 
| all thoſe Accidents are more or leſs advantageous to this 
Man or to that? Never had any Prophet the leaſt Thought fo, 
of ſuch a Thing. lo: 
Lac. Truly, Socrates, T cannot comprehend his Mean- Wl Ti 
| ing: for according to his Account, there is neither Pro- £4 
' 


phet, nor Phyſician, nor any other Sort of Men, ol 
| whom the Name of valiant can be applicable. Thi 
l valiant Perſon, of whom he has an Idea, mult then be Bi Kr 
; | God. But, to tell you my Thoughts, Fe. 
| This valiant Nicias has not the Courage to conteis, Wil to 


Man is not a v8: 
Gol ins he'ts that he knows not what he ſays; anc 


| ao d and only quibbles and ſhifts to conceal his out 
| Gord by Confuſion. We could have done 2 WM voi 
| God, much, you and I, if we had had no. F 
thing elſe in View but to hide the Con I 

2 

| — — — . 
l 


| | * 
* Laches jeers Nicias here in obſcure Terms, becauſe of his 
| Re ſpect to the Diviners ; for as he was a very religious Man, he 


had a great Reſpe& for all Diviners, and kept one always in R 
Houſe, \ 


traditions 
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radictions we fall into. If we were before a Judge, 
this Conduct might perhaps be reaſonable. "Tis a Piece 
of Cunning to entangle a bad Cauſe ; but in Converſation, 
like ours, to what purpoſe is it to endeavour to triumph 
by vain Diſcourſe ? ; 

doc. Certainly that is a very ill Thing: But let us ſee 
if Nicias does not pretend to ſay ſomething to the pur- 


poſe, and whether you don't injure him by accuſing 


him of talking merely for talking's Sake. Let us de- 

fire him to explain his Thought to us more clearly ; 

and if we find that he has Reaſon on his Side, we will 

de of his Mind; if not, we will endeavour to ſpeak bet- 

ter, 

Lac. Aſk him your elf, Socrates, if you pleaſe ; I have 

aſked Queſtions enor,gh of him. 

| Sxc. I will doit: I will argue with him for you and me 

doo. 

| Lac. If you pleaſe. 

Sec. Tell me, I pray you, Nas, or rather tell us, 

for 1 ſpeak alſo for Laches, do you maintain that Va- 

lour is the Knowledge of Things that are cerrible, and of 

ag in which one may teſtify ſome Aſſurance and Con- 
ence? 

Nic. Ves, I do maintain it. 


* ec. You maintain alſo, that this 

Knowledge is not given to all Sorts of x, 3, not known 
„eople, ſeeing it is not known either to Phyſicians as 
is, Wl to the Phyſicians, or to the Prophets, Phyſicians : nor 
« and that yet nobody can be valiant with- yet to Prophets 
18 


put this Knowledge. Is not this what uch. 
you ſaid ? 
ic, Yes doubtleſs. 


That it is not the ſame of every wild doe every wild So 
i rot valiant and courag eous. 


Mc. No, ſurely. 


Vor. II, R Soc. 


. oc. Then we may apply the Proverb in this Caſe: 


þ LY OO WY OI — 5 — —— — 3 — _ _ _ 


auth tected aa — — 
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Holdneſs, Audaciouſneſs, and Intrepidity, accompanied 
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Soc. It is evident by this, Nicias, .”: you are fully 
perſuaded, that the wild + Sow of Crommion was not 
courageous, Whatever the Ancients have ſaid of her. | 
do not tell you this in Jeſt, but in good Earneſt: he who 
ſpeaks as you, muſt not of neceſſity admit of any Cou: 
rage in Beaſts, or grant, that the Lions, Leopards, Boars, 
know many Things which moſt Men are ignorant of 
becauſe of their being too difficult, Beſides, he who 
maintains that Valour is what you fay it is, muſt alſo 
maintain, that Lions, Bulls, Harts, Foxes, are born e- 
qually valiant one with another. 

Lac. By all that's ſacred, Socrates, you ſpeak to ad. 
miration. 'Tell us then truly, Nicias, do you believe Ml y 
that Beaſts, which are generally reckoned full of Cou- n 
rage, are more Underſtanding than we ? or dare you go 
againit the common Opinion, and maintain, that they . 
have not Courage ? | 0 

Nic. I tell you in a word, Laches, that I do not call of 
either Beaſt or Man, or any Thing whatever, tha 
thro' Imprudence and Ignorance fears not the Thing 
nat are terrible, valiant and courageous ; but I call8Wn: 
them fearleſs and ſenſleſs. Alas! do you think that! 
call all Children who thro' Imprudence, fear no Dau- 
ger, valiant and courageous ? In my Opinion, to be 
without Fear, and to be Valiant, are two very different 
Things: there is nothing more rare than Valour accom- 

anied with Prudence, and nothing more common that 


with Imprudence ; for it is the Property of molt Me 
and Women, of all Beaſts and Children, In a word 
thoſe whom you and moſt People call valiant, I al 
Raſh and Fool hardy ; and I give the Name of Valian 


A 


+ The Aim of Socrates is to try Nicias, and to ſhake him in 
Opinion, by making him fear that his Principle would hurt their Ke 
ligion : for if the wild Sow of Crommion had not been valiant and cob 
tageous, Theſeus is not ſo great a Hero for having overcome her, 
Ilereu es for having defeated the Lion of Nemea, 


on! 
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only to thoſe who are Prudent and Wiſe : theſe only are 
the Perſons I 2 N (a) h 

Lac. Do you ſee, Socrates, (a) how 107 
he offers Incenſe to himſelf, as if he _ pea ig. af 
were the only valiant Man; for he very wife. Sec 
frives to rob all thoſe, who paſs for the Remi, 
ſuch, of that Glory. 

Nic. That is none of my Deſign, Laches; do not 
you fret yourſelf, I know that you and (5) Lamachus are 
prudent and wiſe, if you be valiant. I fay the ſame of 
many of our Athenians. 

Lac. (c) Tho? I could anſwer you in your own Coin, 
yet I will not, leſt you ſhould accuſe me (4) of being ill- 

natured and foul mouthed. 
Soc. Don't fay ſo: Laches, I ſee plainly you do 
sr perceive that Nicias hath learned theſe fine Things of 
cur Friend Damon, and that Damon is the intimate Friend 
of Prodicus, the ableſt of all the Sophiſts for that Kind of 
Diſtinctions. 

Lac. Oh, Socrates, it becomes a Sophiſt very well to 
make Oſtentation of his vain Subtilties; but ſor a Man 


like Niciasß, whom the Athenians have choſen to ſit at the 
Helm of the Republick | 


PTY —— 


_— — 


(a) Wiſdom and Prudence were the true Character of Niclas, 


nat who undertook nothing but where he faw at leaſt an apparent 
nel ey, and who, by waiting for Opportunities to act ſafely, did often 
(ent them ſlip; which begot him the Character of a cowardly Man: 
ever he undertook Things well, and executed em better, perform- 
cal bis Part always well. 


(6) Tis that Lamachus who was General of the Atheriars with 
Iicias and Alcibiades, in the Expedition of Sicily, where he was 
e Laches ſpeaks like one that is a little touched, for he would ſay, 
Mat he could anſwer Nictas that he is not valiant, becauſe he is too 
lent and too wiſe : as indeed the Poets themſelves taxed his Pru- 
ce with Cowardice. 

(4) The Greek Copy ſays, Le you ſpauld take me for a Man of the 
be of Aixionides : for the People of that Tribe were much cry d 
n for their railing Temper and Ill-Nature. 


K 2 Sac, 
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Soc. Nly dear Laches, it well becomes a Man who 
hath ſo great Affairs upon his Hands, to ſtudy to be 
more learned and more wiſe than others ; wherefore [ 
thinks that Nicia, deſerves to be heard, and that we 
ought at leaſt to enquire into his Reaſons why he defines 
Valour thus. 

Lac. Enquire then as much as you pleaſe, Socrates. 

Soc. Tis what I am going to do; but don't think that 
I acquit you of it, and that you ſhall not aſſiſt me in ſome 
Things : Liſten a little then, and take Heed to what Iam 
going to ſay. 

Lac. I ſhall do ſo, ſince it pleaſes you, 

Sec. That is ſo far well: Now come on, Nicies ; pray 
you tell us, in reſuming the Matter from the Beginning, 
is it not true, that at firſt we conſidered Valour Þ as a pan 
of Vertue ? ERA 

Nic. "Tis true. 

Soc. Did not you anſwer, that Valour was certain) 
but one Part, and that there were other Parts, which al: :; 
together were called by the Name of Vertue ? 

Nic. How could I ſay otherwiſe ? 

Soc. You ſay then as I do: for, beſides Valour, I 
knowledge there are other Parts of Vertue, as Tempe- 
rance, Juſtice, and many others; don't you alſo acknoy- 
ledge them? _ 

Ric. Doubtleſs I do. 

Soc. That's good, we are agreed upon this Point: 
Let's go then to thoſe Things which we call terrible 
and wherein you ſay a Man may ſhew ſome Afſurance 
and Conf:.cence ; let us examine them well, leſt it hap 
pen that you underſtand them one Way, and we ano: 
ther ; we are going to tell you what we think of them 
If you don't agree with us, you will correct us. We 
believe the Things which you call terrible, are ſuch 1 
inſpire People with Lerror and Fear; and that thok 


— _—__ 


Þ+ Swrat:s would prove, that Vertue being one, he, who 4 
nt all the Parts that compoſe it, cannot brag of being ven 


155 


where! 
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wherein you ſay we may ſhew ſome Aſſurance, are ſuch 

as do not inſpire us with that Fear. Now thoſe that 

cauſe Fear, are neither Tug that have already hap- 
| 


pened, nor Things that actually happen, but ſuch as we 
expect: for Fear is only the Expectation of an Evil to 
come. Are you not of this Opinion, Laches ? 

Lac. Yes, yes, perfectly. 

Soc. This then is our Sentiment, Nicias. By thoſe 
Things that are terrible,we underſtand the Evils to come; 
and by the Things wherein one may ſhew ſome Aſſu 
rance, we underſtand thoſe Things which are alſo to 
come, and which appear good, or at leaſt don't appear to 

be ill. Do you admit our Definition, or not ? 

Nic. Yes, yes, I admit it. 

Soc. Then it is the Knowledge of thoſe Things which 
you call Valour ? 

Nic. Yes, it is. 

Sec. Let's go to a third Point, and fee if we can 
agree upon that too? 

Nic. What is that? 

Sac. You ſhall hear it preſently. We fay, (that is 
Liches and I) that in all Things + Science never differs 
rom itſelf : it is not one Thing, as to Things paſt, to 
know how they paſſed ; another, as to the Things pre- 
ent, to know how they are, and how they happen; 
and another upon the Things to come, to know how they 
vill be, and how they will fall out ; but it is always the 
ame: for Example, as to Health, let the Time be what 
t will, Phyſick never differs from itſelf, it is always the 


Ls 


2 — 
— — 


+ Secrates would make Nicias underſtand, that in defining Valour 
to be the Knowledge of Things that are terrible, that is to ſay, of 
Els to come, he has not been large enough in his Definition ; for 
Knowledge extending itſelf to what is paſt, what is preſent, and 
at is to come, Valour muſt have all that Extent if it be truly a 
ace Then we muſt ſay, that it is the Knowledge of all the 
il 1nd of all the Good that hath been, that is, and that hall be ; 
4 Valour ought no leſs to judge of what has been, and of what is, 
"0 ot what will be. But of what uſe is it? That Socrates will make 
6a by and by, 


R 3 ſame 
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lame Art of Phyſick that judges of it, and that ſees what 
has been, what is, and what will be healthful or unhealth- 
fal. Husbandry in the ſame Manner judges of what has 
come, of what is now come, and of what will come, 
And as to War, you can very well teſtify, and will be 
believed, that the Art of a General extends itſelf to all, 
to what is paſt, to what is preſent, and to what is to come, 
that he has no Occaſion for the Art of Devination, and 
that on the Contrary he has it at Command, as knowing 

better than it, what happens and what 
For if the Diviner ought to happen. Is not the Law itſelf 
commanded the expreſs in that? For it commands not 
vers oe «6 that the Diviner ſhall command — Ge. 
woutd then be neral, but that the General ſhall com- 
Genera! himfelt, mand the Diviner. Is not this what we i ) 

ſay, Laches ? | 

Lac. Yes certainly, Socrates. 

Fer. Ard you, Nicias, do you alſo fay as we do, and if * 
do you agree, that Knowledge, being always the ſame, 
judges equally ot what is paſt, what is preſent, and what at 
to come ? 

Nic. Yes, I ſay as you ſay ; for I think it cannot be U 
otherwiſe, 

Soc. You ſay then moſt excellent Nicias, that Valour 
the Knowledge of Things that are terrible, and of thoſe 
that are not to ? Is not that what you ſay ? 

Nic. Yes. 

Soc. Have not we agreed, that thoſe Things that are 
terrible, are Evils to come, and thoſe Things that art 
not terrible, and in which we can ſhew ſome Aſſurance, 


is fome Good that we expect. | 
N.c. We are agreed upon it. * 
Soc. And that Knowledge does not extend itſelf only 9 


what is to come, but alſo to Things preſent, and to what 
is paſt, 
Nic. J agree in that. 
Soc. Then it is not true, that Valour is only th 
Knowledge of 'Things that are terrible, and of thole thi 
are not terrible; for it does not only know the G00 
and the Evil that is to come, but its Juriſdiction extend 
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as far as that of other Sciences, and it alſo judges of 
what is paſt, and of what is preſent, and, in a word, 
of all Things, whether they be near at Hand or at a Dii- 
tance. 

Nic. That ſeems to be true. 

Soc. Then you have only defined to us the third Part 
of Valour, but we deſired you to give us a full Defini- 
tion of it: at preſent it ſeems to me, that, according to 
your Principles, tis the Knowledge not only of Things 
that are terrible and not terrible, || but alſo of almoſt all 
the Good and all the Evil, at what diftance ſoever they 
be from us before or after. Have you then changed your 
Sentiment, Nictas ? what do you fay ? 

Nic. It appears to me, that Valour has all the Extent 
you ſay ? | 

Soc. That being ſo, do you think that a valiant Man 
wants any Part of Vertue, if it be true, that he knows 
all the Good and all the Evils that have 


been, that are, and that may be? and 
do you believe, that ſuch a Man can 
vant Temperance, Juſtice, and Sancti- 
ty? he to whom alone it belongs to 
ue a prudent Precaution againſt all the 
Evils that may happen to him on the 
Part of Man and on the Part of God, 
and to put himſelf in a Condition to 
draw from thence all the Good that can 
be expected, ſeeing he knows how he 
ought to behave himſelf both towards 
Man and towards God. 

Nic. What you fay now, Socrates, 
ſeems to have ſomething in it. 


rem 


If he wanted any 
one of thote 
Qualities, he 
would not be 
valiant. 


Valour conſiſts 
then in ſhunning 
the Evils, and 
procuring to 
himſelf the Gocd 
that may happen 
to us, not only 
on the Part ot 
Men, but alſo on 
the Part of God, 


Mi Precautions againſt what is to come. 
ng can ſhake it. 


K 4 


— 


| Yecrates will have us underſtand, that Valour puts us in a Con- 

men to attract the Good and to avoid the Ev 
% us on the Part of Man and on the Part of God ; for it may ſerve 
o correct what is paſt, to diſpoſe well of what is preſent, and to uſe 
It is fo fold a Principle, that 


il that may happen 


Lie 


[1 
+. 
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Soc. Valour then is not a Part of Vertue, but is Ver- 
tue in all its Parts? 
Ve. So it ſeems to me. 
; Soc. Yet we ſaid that it was but a Part of it. 
| Nec, We did ſo. | 
| Sec. And what we ſaid then does not now appear to be 
| true. 
Nic. I own it. 2 
Hoc. And conſequently, NMicias, we have not yet found 
| out what Valour is. 
Nic. + Iam of your Mind. 
N Lac. Yet I ſhould have thought, my dear Nicias, by 
e Contempt you ſhewed of Me, when I was anſwering 
*,crates, that you would have found it out better than 
another ; and I had great Hopes that, with the Aſſiſtance 
| of Damen's high Wiſdom, you would have accompliſhed 
' u very well. 
| Nic. Cheer up, Laches, that is admirable. You {ill * 


think it nothing that you appeared very ignorant of what 
relates to Valour, viel I appear as ignorant as you; 
you regard nothing but that, and you belieye yourſelf 
no Way blameable, when you have me for a Comps 
nion in that Ignorance, which is ſo ſcandalous to Men 
of Quality: but that's the Humour of Men, they never 
5 look to themſelves, but always to other. 
| In effect he an- For my Part, I think I am anſwerel 
| Tore better than indifferently well. If I am deceived 
nearer. the any Thing, don't pretend to be infalli 


Mark. ble, I ſhall undeceive myſelf, by taking 


— 


+ Nicias does not comprehend that which Socrates makes Jun 
almoft touch with his Finger, that Vertue cannot be divided, ai 
that every one of its Parts is Vertue entire. Valour is not we” 
out Temperance, Sanctit ? and Juſtice, and there is not one : 
thoſe without Valour. But how comes it about that Nias at 
Laches do not underſtand this Language? *Tis becauſe they wet 
uſed to the unhappy Diſtinctions of Sophiſts, who had filled 
y | Minds with their falſe Ideas, and who had ruined Vertue by dividing) 
| and cutting it in Pieces, This will be explained more at large in lie 


tollow ing Dialogue, In- 


- a * — . — — * * 
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Inſtructions, whether it be from Damon, whom you would 
ſo willingly ridicule, tho you never ſaw or knew him, 
or from any others: and when I am well inſtructed, I 
will communicate my Knowledge to you ; for I am not 
envious, and you ſeem to me to have great Need of In- 
ſtruction. | 

Lac. And for you, Nicias, if we may believe you, 
you'll ſuddenly be the eighth wife Man : In the mean 
Time, for all this fine reaſoning, I adviſe Ly/machus 
and Meliſias to ſend us and our good Councels for the 
Education of their Children, a going, and if you'll be- 
lieve me, as I have juſt now ſaid, they'll fix only upon 
Secrates; for as for my Part, if my Children were old 
enough, I would do ſo. 

N:c. Oh! as for that I agree with you. If Socrates 
will take Care of our Children, we need not look out for 
another Maſter, and I am ready to give him my Son 
Niceratus, if he will be ſo good as to take Charge of 
him: but always, when TI ſpeak to him of that, he re- 
commends me to other Maſters, and refuſes me his Af 
fitance, Try then, Ly/imachus, if you can have any 
more Power over him, and if he will have ſo much Com- 
plarſance for you. | 

Ig It would be an Act of Juſtice, + becauſe, for 
my Part, I would do for him what I would not do for 
many others. What do you ſay then, Socrates ? will 
jou ſuffer yourſelf to be prevailed upon, and will you take 
Charge of theſe Children to make them vertuous ? 

Soc. He muſt be a very ſtrange and cruel Man that will 
not contribute to make Children as honeſt as they can be. 
for my Part, if in the Converſation we have now had 
lopether, I had appeared more learned and the reſt more 
gnorant, J would have thought you had Reaſon to chuſe 
me preferably to others: but you ſee very well, that we 


2» 


This Paſſage muſt not be tranſlated as de: Ferres tranſlated it, 
Would give bim more. Lyimachus had no Thoughts cf ſpeaking 
fa Salary ; that would have too much offended Secrates, who did 
i teach for Money; nor does the Greek Expreſſion bear more than I 
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labour all under the ſame Uncertainty and Perplexity, 
Then why ſhould I be preferred? I think that neither one 
nor other of us deſerves Preference: and, if it be ſo, 
conſider if I am not going to give you good Advice: [ 
| am of Opinion, (we are alone, and we will not diſcover 
| ourſelves) that we ſhould all ſeek the beſt Maſter, fir 
: for ourſelves, and then for theſe Children, and for that 
End not to ſpare Expences, nor any Thing elle in the 
World: for I ſhall never adviſe our remaining in the 
State wherem we now are. If any Body deride us for 
going ſtill to School at theſe Years, we will defend our. 
ſelves by the Authority of * Homer, who ſays, in the ſame 
place, That 'tis very bad for the poor to be ſhame-faced, 
And thus, by laughing at all they can ſay, we ſhall take 
Care of ourſelves, and of theſe Children. 

Ly/. That Councel, Socrates pleaſes me infinitely well; 
and for my Part, the older I am, the more Deſire ] ſhall 
have to inſtru myſelf at the ſame Time with our Chil: 
dren. Do then as you have ſaid, come to-morrow Mor- 
ning early to my Houſe ; do not fail therein, I pray you, 
that we may adviſe how to put in Practice what we have 
reſolved upon. *Tis Time that this Converſation ſhould 
break up. 

Soc. | will not fail therein, Lymachus; J will be with 
you to morrow Morning very early, if it pleaſe God. 
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PROTAGORAAS. 


N23 F TER that Plate had, in the foregoing 
„ Dialogue, given, as it were, a Specimen 

| of the falſe Notions that prevailed in his 
Time, and had infected the chief Perſors 
of the Republick, here he diſcovers their 
Au:hors, and attacks them with abun- 
tance of Force, He therefore introduces Socrates diſputin 
with Protagoras, who was the moſt conſiderable of all the 
dophiſts, and the Perſon who, by the Art of poiſoning 
ens Minds, had acquired the greateſt Reputation, and 
mot Riches. 

At firſt he ſhews, with a natural Simplicity, the Ve- 
neration Men had throughout all Greece for thoſe Impoſ- 
tors They were followed wherever they went, and 
they no ſooner arrived in any City, but the News of 
u was ſpread abroad all over; People flocked to them 

With 
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with all poſſible Eagerneſs, and their Houſes were filled 
, betimes in the Morning, Men that were ſo followed, 
4 could not be without ſome, Sort of Merit, and particularly 
z in ſuch a diſcerning Age as that. Tis alſo evident, that 
P rotagoras was a Man of great Wit, and expreſſed him- 
| elf with wonderful Eaſe. What is it thoſe two Qualities 
| could not do, eſpecially when ſupported by a deal of 
Preſumption, which rarely fails to attend them ? In- 
tances of it are ſeen daily, ſo that it is needleſs to cite 
| m. Who is it that goes to examine whether thoſe 
0 Doctors vent falſe Maxims? Who is it that is able to 
diſtinguiſh the falſe Gloſs of Opinion from the true Light 
of Knowledge? They ſpeak agreeably; they flatter 
our Paſſions and Prejudices ; they promiſe us Know- 
ledge and Vertue, and fill us with an high Conceit of 
ourſelves. What needs there more to make them be fol- 
„ iowed ? ; 

This was the Profeſſion of the Sophiſts. As nothing 
is ſo oppoſite to that Spirit of Error as true Philoſo- 
phy, Sacrates was a mortal Enemy to thoſe falſe Teach- 
ers; and Plato, who trod in his Footſteps, could not 

| vex them worſe, than by preſerving the Memory of all 
| the Diſputes that that wiſe Man had with them on ſeve— 
| ral Occaſions, and of all the Banters he put upon 

| them. This is what he does in ſeveral Dialogues, as 

| the Sophifl, Euthydeme, Gorgias, Hippias, and Protago- 
| Tas. | 

I have put this laſt after Laches, becaufe it is a natural 
Continuation of it ; for here is examined that famous 
Queſtion, If Vertue can be taught? and what Valour 1s, 
properly ſpeaking ? 

Nothing is more natural than the Plan of that Dia- 
logue, and nothing more ſolid than the Manner in which 
3t is performed. 

A young Man become fond of the Sophiſts, goes to 
Socrates before Break of Day, to beg of him to conduct 
him to Protagoras, who was juſt arrived at Athens, So- 
crates agrees. They go to the Houſe of Callias, where 
he lodged ; and Callias was one of the Chieſs of the Re- 


publick. | 
| They 
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They find Protagoras walking in the Midſt of a Crowd 
of Athenians and Foreigners, who liſtened to him as an 


Oracle. Prodicus of Ceos, and Hippias of Elee, two of 


the greateſt Sophiſts of the Age, were alſo there. And 
therefore the Victory which Secrates obtains in this famous 


Diſpute, ought to be looked upon as the Defeat of 


all the Party of the Sophiſts, who afliſted therein by their 
Leaders. 

At firlt, Protagoras ſeems to be an admirable Man; 
to prove that Vertue can be taught, he tells a very inge- 
nious Story, and it muſt be confeſſed, that he gives his O- 
pinion the moſt ſpecious Colours that could be, he omits 
nothing that can be ſaid, and what he ſays is every Day 
repeated by People who are far from thinking themſelves 
to be Sophiſts. 

Sacrates confutes him with a Dexterity that cannot be 
ſufficiently praiſed ; and by his Way of treating them, he 
teaches us, that at all Times, when one has to do with that 
Sort of People, the true Secret to get the Depth of them, 
is not to ſuffer them to ſpeak ſo much as they would, and 
to make their chimerical Syſtems ; for they avoid and 
ſhift off all your Arguments, and eſcape from you at laſt 
by their long Diſcourſes. You muſt then oblige them to 
anſwer poſitively, and without rambling, to all you aſk 
them : With this Precaution the Diſpute will ſoon be at 
an End. That very Man who when ſuftered to harangue 
and make Orations upon any Thing, has many Times con- 
founded every Body, ſeems to be Weakneſs itſelf, when 
he is kept cloſe and confined to the Limits of a regular 
Diſpute. In ſhort, 'tis ſeen that Protagoras has nothing 
but ſome confuſed Notions, that which he hath ſcraped up 
by his undigeſted Reading, and that inſtead of Knowledge 
he has nothing but a monſtrous Heap of Opinions which 
contradict and deſtroy one another when they are ſounded 
to the Bottom, and compared together. 

The Aim of Socrates, in this Dialogue, is not to confound 
and triumph over the Sophiſts, he has a more noble Proſ- 
pet ; he would cure the Athenians of affecting them ſo 
much, and reach important Truths, the Ignorance of 
which is the only Source of all the Evils that happen to 

en, 
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Men, not only in this Life, but allo in that which is to 
come. 

The fuſt'Truth is, that there is nothing more dange. 
rous than to ſubmit, ourſelves to all Sorts of Teachers, 
and that it is not the ſame with Sciences which nouriſh 
the Soul, as with Food that nouriſhes the Body, The 
latter may be bought by every one ; for, after they have 
bought it, they may carry it home in Veſſels of ſmall 
Value, and, before they uſe it, they have Time to ad. 
viſe with thoſe who know whether it be good or bad, 
and can teach them how to uſe it : Whereas if one buy 
Knowledge of the firſt- that comes, he expoles himſelf 
to very great Danger ; for in buying it he has no other 
Veſſel to put it into but the Soul itſelf, which always ſa- 
vours of that which is put into it, and which, from the 
very Minute that it receives the Doctrine, is cured or 
poiſoned for ever, unleſs ſome good Phyſician be found 
to reſtore it to its former State, Which is very. hard to 
do. | 

The ſecond Truth is, 'That thoſe falſe Teachers, by 
teaching that Vertue is compoſed of different Parts 


Which have no Dependance upon one another, do entue- 


ly deſtroy it, and corrupt the Mind and the Heart of their 
Diſciples ; for they bring them to vain Aſſurance, that 
they may have ſome Parts of Vertue without having the 
reſt, and be, for Example, temperate without being jul: ; 
juſt without being temperate or pious, and valiant tho 
impious; and thereby put them out of Condition of ever 
becoming virtuous, To divide Vertue thus, and to tear i, 
if we may venter to ſay ſo, to Pieces, is abſolutely to an- 
nihilate it and deſtroy it. | 

Vertue is one in its Principle and Object; it is ind. 
viſible and eternal as they are, and all its Acts depend 
upon itſelf : tho' each of them have certain dittinguiſh- 
ing Characters, yet they are inſeparable and indiviſible; 
they always hold together by ſome common Tye; the) 
can neither be limited nor momentary, but are all etes 
nal as Vertue that produces them, and as the Soul where 
of they are the Life: In a Word, Vertue is intire in eve 
ry Act, and no Act of Vertue periſhes, for all _ 
run 
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riſhes is not Vertue. A Demonſtration of this might 
be made: Where the Spirit of God is not, there is no 
Vertue ; and where the Spirit of God is, there Vertue is 
neceſſarily with all its Parts, and by conſequence a juſt 
Man is temperate and pious ; a temperate Man is valiant 


and juſt ; and he who is valiant is neither impious, de- 


bauched, or unjuſt, Theſe are natural and inconteſtable 
Truths in Spight of the Illuſions of our Prejudices. 

The third Truth that Socrates would teach, is, That it 
does not belong to every Body to explain the Poets, 
and that the Sophiſts, who boaſted of great Learning 
in that, could do nothing but ſpoil the feſt Paſſages of 
the Poets, and thoſe that contained the ſoundeſt Theology 


and the greateſt Maxims of Morality. Here is found a 


{mall Diſſertation upon a Paſſage of Simonides ; who, in 
one of his Poems, which Time has robbed us of, quar- 
relled with that famous Sentence of Pittacus, I. is a dif- 


ficult Thing to be wvertuous, Simonides finds Fault with 


that; he would have had him ſay, it is a difficult thing to 
become vertuous, and at the ſame Time that it is not im- 
poſſible, but that it 1s abſolutely impoſſible to be ſo always ; 
for there is no Man upon Earth who is innocent and juſt 
all his Life-time, and we muſt not hope to find any 
ſuch. God alone is unchangeable and conſtant in the 
Perfection of Vertue, and thoſe whom he ſupports and 
favours, This Theology, which is ſo agreeable to the 
Chriſtian Doctrine, pleaſes Socrates, and 'tis he himſelf 
who draws pure Light from out of the Middle of the Dark- 
neſs, wherein thoſe Sophiſts had wrapped it up, by their 
bad Criticiſms and falſe Explications. We may thereby 
ſee what profound Judgment a Man muſt have, to enable 
him to explain the Poets with Succeſs, that is to fay, for 
the publick Good, 

This Paſſage of Simonides leads Socrates to touch up- 
on a fifth Truth, which is this, That in order to become 
good, one muſt have been wicked ; fo Perverſus non 
to ome wicked, one muſt have been _— _ = 
good, For nobody can be called per- - | 
verſe, but he who 88. a good Man is be- 3 


; l a rom, Ecel. 
come wicked, This Maxim does not Chap, 1. 
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appear at firſt to be what it really is: It is very 

rofound, and draws into the Knowledge of this firſt 

ruth which is one of the ſolid Foundations of Pla- 
tonick Philoſophy, that Men were created perfect, and 
that they have fallen from that Perfection by the un- 
happy Uſe they made of their Liberty. Therefore we 
muſt not expect a perfect Man in this World: And, as 
Si monides did, we mult, with all our Heart, love and 
praiſe thoſe who have feweſt Failings, and who commit 
nothing that is ſnameful. 

From this Sentiment of Simonides, Socrates alſo 
draws the Explication of this ſixth Truth, That the In. 
juſtice of Men ought not to obliterate in us thoſe cer- 
tain Sentiments which Nature has engraven in our Heart, 
and which this Poet calls by the Name of Nece//ity ; Be- 
cauſe we muſt abſolutely ſubmit unto and obey them, or 
ceaſe to be Men. For Example, all the Cauſes of Com- 
plaint that an ill-humoured Father or Mother, an unjuſt 
Country or a cruel Maſter can give us, will never juſti- 
ty our Averſion to them, nor authoriſe a Spirit of Dif- 
obedience, Vengeance or Revolt. Let them treat us 
ever ſo ill, we ought to love them, praiſe them, ſerve 
them, &c. And upon this Subject Socrazes does, with an 
Eloquence that may be called Chriſtian, ſhew the Dit- 
ference there is in thoſe Occaſions between the Conduct 
of a good and a bad Man. 

Theſe great Truths which Socrates draws from the 
Poem of Simonides, do not hinder him from acknow- 
ledging, that Philoſophers, who treat of difficult and im- 
portant Queſtions, ought to have recourſe to the Poets, 
and to change the Diſpute into a Diſſertation upon the 
Senſe that ought to be given to a Verſe ; for we cannot 
addreſs ourſelves to them to demand the Reaſon of what 
they ſay. The moſt Ignorant will diſpute with the moſt 
Learned ever to the End of Time ; for what will you do 
to convince. him? His Wiltulneis and Ignorance are 
much ſtronger than your Reaſons. And it you diſpute 
with alearned Man, he will not always have the Courage 
to confeſs that he is in the wrong: Private Intereſt or Jea- 


louſy and Vanity, too frequent Companions of chat vor 
0 
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of Knowledge, will hinder him from ſubmitting to the 
deateſt Truths, even tho' he himſelf be ſecretly con- 
vinced of them. Where then will be the End of the Diſ- 
pute? The ſureſt Way is to leave the Poets there, and to 
preſs your Man upon his own Principles, for which he is 
obliged to give a Reaſon. ; 
After this Precaution, Socrates, to decide the Queſtion 
that is the Subject of the Diſpute, would have it agreed 
on, what Knowledge properly is, and would have it de- 
termined, if it be the Slave of the Paſſions, as People 
tancy it to bez or, if it be ſtrong enough to govern Men 
ſurely ; And 'tis in this alſo that Socrates appears to be 
a divine Man, for he makes it appear that Knowledge is 


the ſtrongeſt Thing in the World, that it alone can put 


Man in a State never to be overcome by his Paſſions, and 
that it alone will always deliver him from the greateſt 
Dangers, and will make him triumph over all the Powers 
of the Earth, that ſhall arm themſelves to force him to 
_ any thing contrary to the Light 

of this Science. This agrees exactly ; 
with thoſe admirable Words of our 3 
Lord, ſpoken to the Tews, Ye ſpall veritas liberabit 
tueto the Truth, and the Truth hall vos. S. Jobn 8. 
make you free. Socrates might have 32 
drawn this great Notion from the Words 

of Solomon, who ſays, that the Know- Scientia Sapien- 
ledge of Wiſdom <will give Life to him tiz vivificabit 
that has it. For by Knowledge, Socra- habentem. 

en means the Knowledge of God, #4 7. 

and of the Truth: Knowledge, which 

is the Source of all Vertues, and which makes Tempe- 
rance, Juſtice, Valour, Sanctity, Strength, Se. The 

Propoſition of Socrates, applied to other Sciences, would 
be perfectly ridiculous, 

The Cauſe of Vertue being known, ſo is alſo that of 
Vice, by Reaſon they are Contraries. Tis therefore Ig- 
torance that occaſions Vice: From whence it follows by 
neceflary Conſequence, that thoſe who commit Wicked- 
nels, do it whether they will or not. 

Moſt Men will not agree to this Principle; on the con- 

trary, 
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trary, they maintain that we commit Evil when ve 
know it, and that it depends upon ourſelves to ſhun it, 
and that we refuſe to do good with an entire Know- 
ledge, and with a full Power to follow it. And when they 
are aſked the Reaſon of this ſtrange Conduct, they ſay, that 
it is becauſe Man is enſlaved by his ſenſual Pleaſures, 

Tis therefore proper to enquire into this vulgar and 
ill underſtood Reaſon ; for when once that is well 
cleared up, *twill be evidently known what Vertue is, 
the Reſemblance that Valour has with all the other Parts 
of that Vertue, will appear, and it will be agreed that 
this Principle of Socrates is ſo certain a "I'ruth, that even 
thoſe who think themſelves the furtheſt from it, and that 
contradict it moſt, comply therewith without perceiving 
it, and allow it contrary to their Deſign, in Terms of 
which they know not the Senſe and Force. 

Theſe are the indiſputable Maxims that Socrates eſta- 
bliſhes, and which are neceſſary for the Deciſion of the 
Queſtion. 

Pleaſure is a Good, and Grief is an Evil. Pleaſure 
which leads to Grief is an Evil, and Grief which leads to 
Pleaſure is a Good. 

There is nobody but who ſeeks after Good, and ſlees 
from Evil. 

Theſe Principles being ſuppoſed, when *tis ſaid a Man 
knowing Evil will notwithſtanding commit it; and that 
knowing Good, he doth not ceaſe to flee from it, be- 
Cauſe he is enſlaved by his ſenſual Pleaſure ; it is not 
meant there of Pleaſure which leads to Grief, for that * 
an Evil; neither is it meant of Grief which leads to 
Pleaſure, for nobody eommits Evil for the Sake of Grie!: 
It is ſpoke of Pleaſure ſynonimous of Good. Which 1 
as much as to ſay, that this Man ſhuns Good and follows 
Evil, becauſe he is thereunto inclined by Good; which 
every Body will own to be ridiculous. 

But why is not the Good that inclines us, capable to 
ſurmount the Evil? And why are the Evils the ſtrong: 
eſt, even when Goodneſs inclines us? There is a man! 
feſt Contradiction there. Some will ſay it is becauſe the 


Evils are greater and more numerous than the * 
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But this is ſtill more ridiculous, for from thence it will 
follow, that to be overcome by the Good, is to chuſe the 
greateſt Evils in Room of the leaſt Good. | 

From whence comes ſo ſtrange a Choice ? It can 
proceed only from this, that we cannot meaſure the 
Greatneſs of the Good and of the Evil, and cannot 
diſtinguiſh the one from the other. Then we do not 
deceive ourſelves but for want of Knowledge ; that 1s to 
ay, through Ignorance : And this is what Socrates de- 
ſigns to prove. Therefore 'tis Knowledge that brings 
forth Temperance, Juſtice, Sanity, Valour, Strength, 
Ce. Or rather, all thoſe Vertues are nothing but 
Knowledge itſelf ; and conſequently Knowledge, far 
from being overcome by the Paſſions, is on the other 
Hand able alone to triumph over them; always Miſtreſs 
wherever it is: Knowledge alone can deliver us, and Ig- 
norance alone can deſtroy us. This Doctrine is altoge- 
ther conſonant to what the Chriſtian Religion teaches us, 
That Men not being willing to retain 
Grd in their Knowledge, God gave them Kom. k. 28. 
over to @ reprobate Mind: And Gd , 1 2. 11. 
Gall ſend them a Spirit of Error. 185 

But how comes it, that Socrates aſſerting that Vertue 
is a Science, maintains at the ſame Time, that it cannot 
de taught? For it is certain that all Sciences can be 
taught, How then doth Socrates agree with himſelf? 
This Contradiction is not ſo difficult to reconcile, as that 
of Protagoras, who would have Vertue to be quite an- 
other Thing than Science; and, who, notwithitanding 
pretends that it may be taught. There are ſome Sciences 
which Men teach, but there is one that Men do not 
teach, and that can be learned from no other but God, 
This is what Socrates would have us to underſtand, and 
What thoſe falſe Teachers, who are accuſtomed to make 
ll Uſe of human Sciences, could not perceive. 

Since Science is Vertue, Valour can be nothing but 
Science; and conſequently, all Boldneſs, that is not ac- 
companied with Prudence, can't be called Valour ; for 
on the contrary, it is Ignorance. Valour is the Science 
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of Things that are terrible; that is to ſay, that of two 
Things that are terrible, it induceth us to chuſe that which 
is the leaſt, and to chuſe it even with the Hazard of our 
Lite; as we have ſeen in Laches. 

I ſhall not enter upon the particular Beauties of this 
Dialogue, which conſiſt in the Variety, and in the Liveli- 
neſs of the Characters: in the Mirth and pleaſant Hu- 
mours of Socrates, in the Simplicity and Nobleneſs of 
the Narratives, and in the Knowledge of Antiquity 
therein diſcovered : Thofe Beauties are perceptible 
enough. 

But I cannot but relate a Paſſage here which ſeems to 
me very remarkable, and which Socrates only touches 
en paſſant, without inſiſting upon it, as finding it too 
ſublime for thoſe with whom he converſed. It is when 
he ſays, That even tho) the Pleaſures of the World were 
not attended with any Kind of Evil in this Life, yet they 
would be no leſs bad, becauſe they cauſe Men to rejoice ; and 
to rejoice in Vice, is the moſt deplorable of all States, and the 
Puniſhment of Sin. : 

We muſt not finiſh this Argument without ſpeaking 
of the Date of this Dialogue, as to which Atheneus ac- 
cuſeth Plato to have committed very conſiderable Faults 
in Chronology. The whole Strength of his Criticiſm 
conſiſts in this. Plato tells us, that this Diſpute of Ss 
crates againſt Protagoras happened the Year after the 
Poet Pherecrates his Play, called, the Savages, was ac- 
ted. This Play was ated in the Time of the Archon i. 
Alion, in the 4th Year of the 89th Olympiad. The true 
Time then of this Diſpute, according to Plato, is the 
Year after ; that is toſay, the firſt Year of the go Olym- 
piad, in the Time of the Archon 4/tiphilus. Yet here are 
two Things that contradict this Date. \ . 

The firit is, that by a Paſſage in a Play of Eupolir's, 
which was acted a Year before that of Pherecrates, | 
appears that Protagoras was then at Athens : Now Pla- 
zo ſays poſitively, that in the Time of this Diſpute, that 
is to ſay, the firſt Year of the goth Olympiad, Protagers 
arrived at Athens but three Days before. 

The ſecond is, That Hippias d Eleis was pon at 


hat 
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that Diſpute : which could not be; for the Truce which 
the Athenians had concluded with the Lacedemonians, 
being expired, no Peloponneſian could be at Athens at that 


Time. 


I ſhould not have revived this Cenſure, if Caſaubon, 


that wiſe and judicious Critick, had not been ſo ſtruck 
with it as to write, that he did not ſee what could be 
anſwered in Juſtification of Plato, whereas what he an- 
ſwered is not hard to find. It will quickly appear, that 
the Objections of Aubenæus ſerve only to fix the Time of 
this Diſpute the more, as Plato has obſerved. 

We know for certain, that the Athe- 
mans made a Peace with the Lacedemo- Thucyd. J. Ts 
mans for fifty Years, in the Time of the 
Archon Alcæus, the third Year of the 89th Olympiad. 
t is true, that this Treaty was not faithfully obſerved on 
either Side; but it is alſo true, that this ill-cemented 
Peace laſted ſix Years and ten Months, without coming 
to an open Rupture. Then Hippias d Eleis might be 
at Athens two Years after this Treaty, which laſted five 
Years longer, after theſe two Years were expired. So 
much for the laſt Objection. 

The firſt is no better founded : Let us ſee what Eu- 
folis ſays. Protagoras of Teos is within there. He 
lays nothing but that; and it may be obſerved at firſt 
dight, that he is deceived as to the Country of Protagoras: 
be aſſures us, that he is of Tess; and he was of Aldera. 
This Remark will be of Uſe to us. 

I ſay then, that Atbenæus, inſtead of imploy ing this 
Verſe of Eupolis to contradict Plato, ought rather to 
have made uſe of the Paſſage of Plato to underſtand the 
fed Verſe of Eupolis. The Poet and the Philoſopher 
are in the right, and Aubenæus is the only Perſon that is 
in the Wrong. Pretagoras had made two Journeys to 
athens. Plato ſpeaks of the ſecond, and the Verſe of 
Eupolis ought to be underſtood of the firſt : For tho 
Protagoras was not at Athens when the Play was aQted 
in the Time of the Archon Alcæ us, it was enough that 
he had been there : The Poets have the Privilege to bring 
the Times nearer, and to take Notice of Things that us 

| paſt, 
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paſt, as ifthey were preſent ; beſides, he might be there 
when the Poet compoſed it. Thus the Verſe of Zupe. 
{is ſerves on the one Hand for a Commentary to what 
Hippocrates ſays in this Dialogue: Socrates, I come 1 
pray yow to ſpeak for me to Protagoras ; for, beſides that 
1 am too young, I never ſaw, nor knew him, I was but a 
Child arbhen he made his firſt Fourney. 

And, on the other Hand, this Paſſage of Plato ſerves 
to excuſe the Ignorance of Eupolis about the Country of 
Pretagoras ; for Eupolis might very well be ignorant of 
it at this firſt Journey, that Sophiſt not being then very 
well known, whereas it would not have been pardonable 
in him to have be ignorant of it at the ſecond. 

This Fault of Athenzus is leſs ſurprizing than that of 
Caſaubon, who followed him, and who in explaining 
his Reaſons commits another more conſiderable Mil- 
take, whilſt he aſſures us that Thucydides does not ſpeak 
of the one Year's Truce that was made between the 4. 
thenians and the Lacedemonians under the Archon Jar 
cus, the firſt Year of the 89th Olympiad, at the End of 
the eighth Year of the War, and two Years before the 

Treaty of Peace that has been ſpoke of; 
He ſets down — for it is expreſly ſet down in the fourth 
3 . 2 uh Book, and the Treaty is there related 

ear of the War, . 
the 14th Day of all atlength, with the Date of the Year, 
the Month Eſa- of the Month, of the Day, and of the 
Pbebolion ( Fe- Seaſon. 
bruary ) and he The Wranglings of Atbenæus ſerve 
2 of the only to juſtify Platos Exactneſs, and to 

pring. . . 
make it appear that this Dialogue is be- 
yond the Reach of all Criticiſm ; for if this Cenſurer had 
found any Thing elſe to find Fault with, the Envy with 
which he was animated againſt this Philoſopher would not 
have ſuffered him to have forgot it. 

According to Diogenes Laertius, this Dialogue is yd at: 
Juxds, a Dialogue of Accuſation, a Satirick Dialogue. 
One may ſay, that it is alſo &y@]es7F1x95, deſtructive. 
But thoſe Names mark only the Turn and the Manner 
the Dialogue, Its true Character is Logical and Moral. 
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ve WW ratess * R O M whence come you, Socrates ? 
to Friend, But ought one to aſk it? Tis from 
your uſual Chaſe. You come 
from running after the handſome 


ith WY 4cibiades, I confeſs, that I alſo pleaſed myſelf the 
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A * Enquiry is made why Plato does not name this Friend of 
ue. ratet, and 'tis what will never be found out: It can only be 
ve, Wh fufled at. Perhaps Plato was afraid of expoſing the Friend of 
. of ate, to the Reſentment of the Sophiſts, who were in great 
] Credit at Atbens, and who were revengeful: or, that the Part which 
| IN . acts here, not being conſiderable, it was not worth white 
name him. | 
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other Day with looking upon him; he 
It is Obſerved ſeemed to me to be very fine and come. 
—— —_ ly, tho' he be already a Man : for we 
ades every may fay here, between us, he is n 
where, to prevent NOW in his Youth, and his Beard caſt; 
his corrupting Shadow already upon his Chin. 
himſelf. Soc. What's that to the Purpoſe ? D 

you think that + Homer was much inthe 
wrong, in ſaying, that the Age of a Young Man, wh 
begins to have a Beard, is molt agreeable ? That is, ju 
the Age of Alcibiades, + . 

Soc. Friend, You juſt come from him then ! how ar 
you in his Favour ? 

Sac. I am very well with him; I perceived this ven 
Day, that I was more in his Favour than uſual, for he ſaid 
a thouſand Things in my Favour, and always took ny 
Part: I have but juſt parted from him. And 1 Il tell jo 
a Thing that may ſeem very ſtrange to you, which is, that 
whilſt ke was preſent, I ſaw him not, and did not f 
much as think of him, 

Soc. Friend. What happened to you both then, thit 
you neither ſaw him nor thought of him ? Is it poll 
ble that you have met with ſome finer young Man u 
the City than Alcibiades ? I cannot believe any Thing d 
it, e 

Soc. It is even ſo. 

Soc. Friend. In good earneſt } Is he an Athenian, 013 
Stranger ? | | | 

Soc. He is a Stranger. 

Soc. Friend. Whence comes he then? 

Sac. From Abdera. 

Soc. Friend. And did you think him ſo fine, that l 
hath effaced the Comblineſs of Alcibiades ? 


rn 


+ This Paſſage of Homer is in the tenth Book of his Od 
where that Poet ſpeaks of Mercury, who takes upon him the Shape t 
a young Man that begins to have a Beard. Thus Socrates comp? 
Acibiades to that God. 9 

0% 
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oc. The greateſt Beauty is not to be 5 
kid in the Balance ei e Wildem, A 5 eee 
Soc. Friend. You have juſt now come Beauty. 
from a wiſe Man then ? | 
Soc. Yes, a wiſe Man; nay, a very wiſe Man, at leaſt 
if you look upon Protagoras to be the wiſeſt of Men now 


Jo living. | 
he Soc. Fr. What do you tell me? Is Protagoras in this 
no i City ? 5.4 
ul ve Yes: he has been here theſe three Days. 
Soc. Fr. And you have juſt now parted from him? 
ae Soc. Yes, I have juſt now parted trom him, after a very 
long Converſation. 
en Soc. Fr. Alas! will you not relate that Converſation 
aid 


to us, if you ben't in Haſte ? Sit down, I pray you, in 
that young Man's Place, who will willingly give it you. 
Soc. I will do it with all my Heart; and ſhall be obli- 
ged to you, if you will give Ear to it. 
t {0 Soc. Fr. We ſhall be much more obliged to you, if 
you will relate it to us. 
that oc. The Obligation then will be reciprocal. Your 
olf. Bulineſs is only to hear me. This Morning while it 
n 10 was yet dark, Hippocrates the Son of Apolladerus and 
Plans Brother, knocked very hard at my Gate with 
his Cane ; it was no ſooner opened to him, but he came 
directly to my Chamber, crying with a loud Voice, Sa- 
ates, are you aſleep ? Knowing his Voice, I ſaid, 
what, Hippocrates! What News do you bring me? 
Very good News, ſays he. God grant it, replied J. 
But what News is it then, that you come ſo early ? 
Protagoras is in Town, ſays he. I replied, he has been 
here theſe two Days. Did you not hear it till now ? 1 
heard it but this Night: and having ſaid this, he drew 
near my Bed, and feeling with his Cane, fat down at my 
Feet, and went on in this Manner. I returned laſt Night 
very late from the Village of Doinoe, where I went to 
take my Slave Satyrus again, who had run away : I was 
reſolved to come and tell you that I was going in Search 
of him, but ſome other Thing -put i: out of my Mind. 


fer T had returned, ſupped, and was going to bed, my 
Vol. II. L 


Brother 
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Brother came to tell me, that Protagoras was come to 
Town : At firſt my Thoughts were to come to acquaint 
you with this good News ; but conſidering that the 
Night was A too far advanced, I went to bed, and 
after a ſmall Slumber, which refreſhed me a little after 
my Fatigue, I aroſe and came running hither. I, who 
knew Hippocrates to be a Man of Courage, perceiving 
him all amazed, aſked him what the Matter was? Has 
Protagoras done you any Injury ? Yes certainly an- 
{wered he, laughing ; he has done me an Injury that [ 
will not forgive him, that is, that he is wiſe and does not 
make me ſo. O! faid I to him, if you will give him 
2 Money, and if you can oblige him to receive you for 
is Diſciple, he will alſo make you wiſe, 

I wiſh to God, ſays he, that were all; I would not 
leave myſelf a Halfpenny, and I would alſo drain my 
Friends Purſes, *T'is only that that brings me hither: 
I come to pray you to ſpeak to him for me; for be- 
ſides that I am too young, I never ſaw him nor knen 
him : I was but a Child, when he came hither firſt, but 
[ hear every Body ſpeak very well of him, and they a. 
ſure me, that he is the moſt eloquent of Men. Let's g0 
to him, before he goes abroad. TI am told he lodges with 
* Callias Son of Hipponicus. Let us go thither, I con 
jure you. Tis too early, ſaid I to him; but let w 
walk in our Court, where we will argue till Day-Light, 


for he ſeldom goes abroad. Then we went down inte 
the Court, and while we were walking there, I had : 
Mind to find out what Hippocrates's Deſign was. To thi 
End, I faid to him, Well, Hippocrates, you are going t0 
Protagoras to offer him Money, that he may teach yo! 
ſomething : What Sort of a Man do you take him to be 
and what fort of Man would you have him to make you 
If you ſhould go to the great Phyſician of Cos, who! 


— 


Callias was one cf the firſt Citizens of Arhens : His Fathe 


Hippomicus had been General of the Athenians with Nictas at the Batt: 
of Tanagre, 
you 
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| your Name Sake, and a Deſcendant of Æſculapius, and 
| ſhould offer him Money, if any body ſhould aſk you, Hip- 
| pocrater, to what Sort of Man do you pretend to give 
| that Money, and what would you become by Means of 
| this Money; what would you anſwer ? I would anſwer, 
| that 1 give it to a Phyſician, and that I would be made a 
| Phyſician. | 
| And if you ſhould go to Polycletus of Argos, or to 
| Phidias, to give them Money to learn ſomething of them, 
and any one ſhould aſk you the very ſame Queſtion, to 
whom do you give that Money, and what would you be ; 
| what would you anſwer ? 

I would anſwer, ſays he, that I give it to a Statuary, 

and that I would be a Statuary. | 

10t That is very well. Now then weare going, you and 
ny Ito Protagoras, with a Diſpoſition to give him all that 
et: be ſhall aſk for your Inſtruction, if all that we have 


de. will ſatisfy him for it, or be enough to tempt him; and 
ev WF if it be not enough, we are alſo ready to make Uſe of the 
1 Credit of our Friends. If any one perceiving his extraor- 


dinary Eagerneſs, ſhould aſk us, Socrates and Hippocrates 
tell me, in giving ſo much Money to Protagoras, to what 
Sort of a Man do you think you give it ; what ſhould 
we anſwer him? What other Denomination has Protago- 
re; that we know of ? We know that Phidias has that 
of Statuary, and Homer that of Poet : How ſhall we call 
Protageras, to deſcribe him by his Profeſlion ? 

Protagoras is called a Sophiſt, Socrates. 

Well then, ſaid I, we are going to give our Money to 
a Sophiſt. | 


ng to Yes, certainly. 

h yo! And if the ſame Perſon ſhould continue to aſk you, 

o be ¶ what do you deſign to become, with Protagoras? 

vo At theſe Words my Man bluſhing, 2 it was then 

ho light enough to let me ſee what Alteration there was in 

_$ Countenance ; If we will follow our Principle, ſays 
le, it is evident that I would become a Sophiſt. 

mY How, by all that's good, ſaid I to him, would you 

e 


not be aſhamed to give yourſelf out to be a Sophiſt among 
ile Greeks 2 


you L 2 I 
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1 iwear to you, Szcrates, ſeeing I muſt tell you the 
Truth, I ſhould be aſhamed of it. 

Ha ! 1 underitand you, my dear Hippocrates ; your 
Deſign then is not to go to the School of Protagoras, 
but as you went to that of a Grammarian, Mufick-Ma- 
ſter, or Maſter of Exerciſes: For you went not to all 
thoſe Maſters to learn the Depth of their Art, and to 
make Profeſſion thereof; but you went thither only to 
exerciſe yourſelf, and to learn that which a Gentleman, 
and a Man that would hve in the World, ought neceſſarily 
to know. | 

You are in the right, ſaid he; that's exactly the Uſe 
that I would make of P. otagoras 

But, ſaid I, do you know what you are going to do? 

As to what? 

You are going to truſt a Sophiſt with your Underſtand. 
ing; and I dare lay you a Wager, that you do not know 
what a Sophiſt is; and, fince it is ſo, you know not 
then with whom you are going to truſt that which is mol 
valuable to you, and you know not whether you put it in- 
to good or bad Hands. 

Why, I believe I know very well what a Sophiſt is. 

Tell me then, what is it? 

A Sophiſt, as his very Name teſtifies, is a learned Man, 
who knows a thouſand good Things. 

We may ſay the ſame Thing ot a Painter, or an Ar 
chitect. They are alſo leained Men, who know a great 
many good Things: But if any Body ſhould aſk us, where. 
an they are learned? we ſhould certainly anſwer them, 
that it is in what regards drawing of Pictures and build 
ing of Houſes. If any one ſhould aſk us in like Man- 
ner, wherein is a Sophiſt learned? What ſhould we an- 
ſwer ? What is the Art poſitively that he makes Proſell 
on of? And what ſhould we fay it is ? 

We ſhould ſay, that his Profeſſion is to make Men Elo 
quent. | | | 

Perhaps we might ſpeak true in ſo ſaying ; that | 
ſomething, but it 15 not all : your Anſwer occaſions at 
other Queſtion, to wit, in what is it that a Sophiſt - 
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ders a Man eloquent? For a Player up- A Maſter of the 
on che Lute, does not he alſo render re go better 
his Diſciple eloquent in that which re- 7, 7, Me, 
gards the Lute ? eloquent Man in 
That is certain. the World, 
In what 1s it then that a Sophiſt ren- 
ders a Man eloquent ? is it not in that which be 
knows ? | 
Without doubt. 
What is it that he knows then, and teaches others? 
In Truth, Socrates, J cannot tell. 
it How then, ſaid I to him, taking 
the Advantage of this Confeſſion ; alas | Nothing is more 
| don't you perceive to what frightiul E 
Dangers you are going to expoſe your- 1 S 
id. ſelf? If you had occaſion to put your pf all Sorts, 
ow Body into the Hands of a Phyſician 


1 whom you know not, and who might as well deſtroy it 
of WF 25 cure it, would not you look to it more than once? 
in. WW Would you not call your Friends and Relations to con- 
| ſult with them? And would you not take more than 
6 one Day to reſolve on the Matter? You eſteem your 


Soul infinitely above your Body, and you are perſuaded 
that on it depends your Happineſs or Unhappineſs, ac- 
cording as it is . or ill diſpoſed; and notwithſtanding 
ts Welfare is now at Stake, you neither aik Advice of 
your Father, nor Brother, nor of any of us who are 
your Friends: you do not take ſo much as one Moment 
to deliberate whether you ought to entruſt it with this 
Stranger who is juſt now arrived; but having heard of 
bis Arrival very late at Night, you come next Morning 
before Break of Day, to put it into his Hands without 
conſidering of it, and are ready not only to employ all 
your own Riches for that Purpoſe, but alſo thoſe of your 
Friends. You have reſolved upon it, you mult deliver 
wp yourſelf to Protagoras, whom you know not, as 
you yourſelf confeſs, and with whom you have never 
poke: you call him a Sophiſt, and, without know- 
ns what a Sophiſt is, you throw yourſelf into his 


lands, 
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All that you ſay, Socrates, is very true; you are in the 
right. 

Don't you ſind, Hippocrates, that the 

The Sophiſt is but Sophiſt is but a Wholeſale Merchant, and 

« Merchant. a Retailer of thoſe Things wherewith 
the Soul is nouriſhed ! 

So it ſeems to me, Socrates, ſaid he; but what are the 
Things wherewith the Soul is nouriſhed ? 

Sctences, I anſwered him. But, my dear Friend, we 
muſt be very careful that the Sophiſt, by boaſting too 
much of his Merchandize, do not deceive us, as thoſe 
People do, who ſell all that is neceſſary for the Nouriſh 
ment of the Body : for the latter, without knowing whe- 
ther the Proviſions which they fell be good or bad, com- 
mend them exceſſively, that they may ſell them the bet. 
ter; and thoſe who buy them know them no better 
than they, unleſs it be ſome Phyſician, “ or Maſter of 
Exerciſe. It is the ſame with thoſe Merchants who go 
into the Cities to ſel} Sciences to thoſe who have a Mind 
to them; they praiſe indifferently all that they ſell. It 
may very well be, that moſt of them know not if what 
they ſell is good or bad for the Soul: but all thoſe who 
buy any Thing of them are certainly ignorant as to that 

Matter, unleſs they meet with ſome per. 
He who knows fon who is a good Phyſician for the 
tound Doctrine, Soul. If you are ſkilled in that Matter, 
SG and know what is Good or Bad, you 

ic! of the : . 

Soul, may hear may certainly buy Sciences of Prot ago 
!} Sorts of and of all the other Sophiſts; but if 
Teachers, you are not {killed therein, have a Care, 

my dear Hippocrates, that when you $0 


* In Hippcrates's Time, and a little before, the Phyſicians 
having neglected the Study of Diet, which requires an exe 
Knowledge of every Thing in Nature, the Maſters of Exercie 
laid hold on it as on a deſerted Eſtate, and took upon themſelves do 
order their Diſciples ſuch Diet as was agreeable to them in Regard 
to their Temperament and Exercifess Hippocrates began to put 
himtelf again in Poſſeſſion of it, and by Degrees the Phyſiclss 
regained the Places of Exerciſe. There were but few Maſters of Exer. 
cife who kept it up in the Time of Plato. Mott of them had hin! 
Phyſicians, &c, 

there, 
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o WH there, you don't make a very bad Market, and hazard 
that which is deareſt to you 7 the World; for the Riſk 

ö we run in buying Sciences, is far greater : 

a than that which we run in buying i iy 

th Proviions for Nouriſhment : after we the Soul is more 
have bought the laſt, they may be car- dangerous than 

he ried Home in Veſſels which they cannot that of Proviſions 
ſpoil ; and before uſing them we have for the Mouth. 

we Time to conſult and to call to our Al- 

00 fitance thoſe who know what we ought to eat- and 

ſe drink, and what not ; the Quantity we may take, and 

h. the Time when, inſomuch that the Danger is not very 

” great. But it is not the ſame with Sciences, we can't put 

m- them into any other Veſſel but the Soul; as ſoon as the 


Bargain is made, it muſt of neceſſity be carried away, 
and that too in the Soul itſelf ; and we muſt withdraw 
with it, being either enriched or ruined for the reſt of 
dur Days. Let us therefore conſult People of greater 
Age and Experience than ourſelves upon this Subject; 
tor we are too young to determine ſuch an important 
Afair: but let us go on however, ſeeing we are in the 
Way; we ſhall hear what Protagoras will ſay; and after 
having heard him, we will communicate it to others. 
Doubtleſs Protagoras is not there all alone, we ſhall find 
Hippias of Eleas with him, and I believe we ſhall alſo 
fad Prodicus de Ceos, and many others beſides, all of 'em 
wite Men, and of great Inſight into Things. 

This Reſolution being taken, we go on. When we 
came to the Gate, we ſtopt to concluce a {ſmall Diſpute 


are, te had had by the Way: this continued a ſhort Time. I 
g0 believe the Porter, who is an old Eunuch, heard us; and 


that the Number of Sophiſts that came thither conſtantly, 
bad put him in an ill Humour againſt all thoſe who came 
to the Houſe. We had no ſooner knockt, but opening 


„dhe Gate and ſeeing us, Ah, ah, (ſaid he) here are more 
egar of our Sophiſts, he is not at Leiſure. * And taking the 
1 Gate with both his Hands, he ſhut it in our Teeth with 


al his Force. We knocked again, and he anſwered us 
ro the Noor, Did not you underſtand me? Have 
L 4 * not 
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* n't ] already told you, that my Maſter will ſee no. 
body? 

My Friend, faid J. we don't come here to interrupt 
Calliat, we are no S phiſts; you may open without 
Fear: we come to ſee Protagoras. For all this, it was 
with much ado that he opened to us. When we entree, 
we tound Protagoras walking before the Portal, and 
with him on one Side Callias, the Son of Hifponicus, 
and his Brother by the Mother ; Para/us, the Son of 
Pericles; and Charmides, the Son of Glaucon; and on 
the other, were Xanth/ppus, the other Son of Pericle ; 
Philippides, the Son of Ph:lomelus, and Antimoerus of 
Sicily, the moſt famous Diſciple of Protagoras, and 
who aſpires to be a Sophiſt. After them marched a 
J'roop of People, moſt of which ſeemed to be Stranger 
that Protagoras brings always with him from all the Ci- 
ties thro' which he paſſes, and whom he attracts by the 
Sweetneſs of his Voice like another Orpheus. There 
were alſo ſome Athenians amongſt them. When | 
perceived this fine Troop, I took great Pleaſure to ſee 
with what Diſcretion and Refpe& they marched always 
behind, being very careful not to be before Protagoras. 
As ſoon as Protagoras turned with his Company, this 
Troop opened to the Right and Left with a religious Si. 
lence to make Way for him to paſs thro', and after he had 
paſſed, began to follow him. 

Next to him, (a) to make uſe of the Expreſſion of 
Homer, I conſulted Hippias of Eleas, who was ſeated 
upon the other Side of the Portal, on an elevated Seat; 
and near him, upon the Steps, I obſerved Eryximachu 
the Son of Acumenus, Phedras, of (b) Myrrhinuſe, An- 
deen the Son of Androtion, and ſome Strangers of Elea 


— 


nm 
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(a) This Word was taken from the 11th Book of the Odyſſ's of 
Homer, where Ulyſſes deſcended to Hell, and ſaw the Ghoſts ol the 
Dead. By this Word alone Socrates means that theſe Sophitts ate 
not Men, but Shadows, and vain Phantoms, & S@A . Tha 
obliged me to mike uſe of this Word, Fay awije, I conſulted: which 
's {omewhat old, but better and more utual. 

% Miki, a Tovn of Attica, OT 

mixed 
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mixed with the reſt. They ſeemed to propoſe ſome 
Queſtions of Phyſick and Aſtronomy to Hippias, who 
anſwered all their Doubts. I alſo ſaw Tantalus there; 
pradicus de Ceos was alſo there, but in a little Chamber; 
which was uſually Hipponicus's Office, and which Callias, 
becauſe of the Number of People that came to his Houſe, 
had given to thoſe Strangers, after having fitted it up for 
them. Prodicus then was ſtill a bed, wrapt up in Skins 
and Coverings, and Pauſanias of (c) Creame was ſeated 
by his Bed ſide, and with him a young Man, who ſeemed 
to me to be of noble Birth, and the comelieſt Perſon in 
the World. I think I heard Pauſanias call him Mathon, 
and am much deceived if he be not in Love with him. 
There were alſo the two Adimantrs, the one the Son of 
Cephir, and the other the Son of Leuco/ophides, and 
ſome other young People. Being without I could not 
hear the Subject of their Diſcourſe, although I wiſhed paſ- 
fionately to hear Predicus, for he appears to me to be 
a very wiſe, or rather a Divine Man: but he has ſo big 
a Voice, that it cauſed a Sort of Echo in the Chamber, 
which hindered me from underſtanding diſtinctly what he 
ſaid, We had been in but a Moment, when after us 
came Alcibrades the Comely, as you uſed to call him, and 
Crii:as the Son of Calaiſchrus. 

After we had been there a ſhort Time, and conſidered 
a l:itle what paſſed, we went out to join Protagoras. In 
accoſting him, Protagoras, ſaid I to him, Hippocrates and 
late come here to ſee you. 

; NO you ſpeak to me in private, ſaid he, or in pub- 
ick? 

When I have told you what brings us hither, anſwer— 
& I, you yourſelf ſhall judge which will be moſt conveni- 
ent. ; 

What is it then, ſaid he, that hath brought you 2 

Eifpocrates, whom you fee there, replied I, is the 
don of Apolloderus, of one of the greateſt and richeſt 
Families of Ailbens, and as nobly born as any yorng Man 


les 
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(c) Ceramis or Cerame, a Borough of Attica, 
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of his Age; he deſigns to make himſelf illuſtrious in his 
Country, and to acquire Reputation ; and he is perſuaded 
that to ſucceed therein, he has need of your Help for 
{ome Time. See then whether you will entertain us upon 
this Subject in private or publick. : 
That 1s very well done, Socrates, to 
The Vanity ofthe uſe this Precaution towards me; fora 
Soptutts, Stranger who goes to the greateſt Cities, 
and perſuades young People of the 
greateſt Quality to leave their Fellow-Citizens, Parents, 
or others, young and old, and only to adhere to him, 
that they may become more able Men by his Converſa- 
tion, cannot make uſe of too much Precaution : for it 
is a very nice Art, much expoſed to the Darts of Enyy, 
and which attracts much Hatred and many Snares. For 
my Part, I maintain, that the Art ef 
= L Oban Sophiſtry is very ancient; but thoſe who 
phiſts; they profeſſed it at firſt, to hide what it has 
would have their odious or ſuſpected, have ſonght to co- 
_ * ver it, ſome with the Veil of Poetry, 
IR * err as Homer, Hefizd, and Simonides ; o- 
e thers with the Veil of Purifications and 
Prophecies, as Orpheus and Muſcus : ſome have dil- 
guiſed it under the Name Gymnaſtick, as Iccus of Ta- 
rentum, and as one of the Greateſt Sophiſts that ever 
vas, does now at this Time; I mean Herodicus de Sehn. 
bra, in Thrace, originally from Megara: and others 
have concealed it under the ſpecious Pretext of Muſick, as 
your Agathacles, a great Sophiſt, if ever there was 
any; Pythoclides of Ceos, and an infinite Number of 
others. 

All thoſe People, I tell you, to ſhelter themſelves 
from Envy, have ſought after Sally-Ports to withdraw 
themſelves out of Trouble in Time of Need. And in that 
I am in no wiſe of their Opinion, being perſuaded that 
they have not done what they intended to do. For it 
impoſſivle that they can hide themſelves long from the 
Eyes of thoſe who have the chief Authority in Cities: 
they will at laſt diſcover your Subtilties. It is very true, 


that the People do not uſually perceive them, but wy 
065 
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does not ſave you ; for they are always of the Sentiment 
of their Superiors, and ſpeak only by their Mouth. Be- 
ſides, there is nothing more ridiculous than to be ſurpri- 
22d, like a Fool, when one would hide himſelf ; that 
does nothing but procure you ſtill a | arg Number of 
Enemies, and renders you more ſuſpected ; for then you 
are ſuſpected to be a Diſſembler, and crafty in all Things. 
For my Part, I take the oppoſite Way ; I am downright ; 
| make an open Profeſſion of teaching Men; and I de- 
clare myſelf a Sophiſt. The beſt Cunning of all is, to 
have none: I had rather ſhow mylſelt than be diſcovered. 
With this Frankneſs, I fail not to take all other neceſſa- 
ry Precautions ; inſomuch that, Thanks be to God, no 
Misfortune has befallen me as yet, tho' I proclaim that I 
am a Sophiſt, and tho' I have practiſed that Art for a 
great many Years ; for by my Age I ſhould be the Father 
of all of you, be as great as you pleaſe : ſo that nothing 
can be more agreeable to me, if you are inclined to it, 
than to ſpeak to you in the Preſence of all thoſe that are 
in the Houſe, 

I immediately knew his Drift, and ſaw that he ſought 
for nothing but to value himſelf before Prodicus and 
Hippias, and to make an Improvement of our having 
addreſſed ourſelves to him, as being enamoured on his 
Wiſdom. Then I faid to him, to oblige him ; Bur 
mult not Prodicus and Hippias be called, that they may 
hear us? Yes certainly, ſaid Protagoras, who deſired 
no better. And Callias, catching the Ball upon the re- 
bound, Shall we, ſaid he, prepare Seats for you, that 
you may ſpeak more at your Eaſe ? That ſeemed to us 
to be a very good Thought; and at the ſame Iime, bein 
impatient to hear ſuch able Men diſcourſe, we tet al 
Hands to work to disfurniſh the Houſe of Hippias, and 
to pull all the Chairs out of it. This was no ſooner 
done, but Callias and Alcibiades returned, bringing with 
them Prodicus, whom they had made to riſe, and all 
thoſe that were with him. When we were all ſeated, 
Protagoras addreſſing his Diſcourſe to me, ſaid, Socra- 
ts, now you may tell me, before all this good Com- 


pany, 
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ing upon the Flute? The Matter being ſo, I pray you, 
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pany, what you had already begun to ſay to me for this 
young Man. 

Protagoras, ſaid I, I ſhall paſs no other Compliment 
upon you here, than what I have already done, and! 
ſhall tell you plainly why we are come hither. Hine 
crates there has an earneſt Deſire to enjoy your Conver- 
ſation, and he would willingly know what Advantage: 
he ſhall reap from it. This is all we have to fay to 
ou. 
x Then Protagoras, turning towards Hippocrates, My 
dear Child, ſaid he, the Advantages which you ſhall 
reap from being with me, are, that from the firſt Day of 
this Correſpondence you ſhall return at Night more learn'd 
than you were that Morning you came ; the next Day the 
fame, and every Day you ſhall find that you ſhall have 
made ſome new Progreſs. 

But, Protagoras, ſays I, there is nothing exaraordinary 
in this, and what is not very common; for you your- 
ſelf, how old and learned, ſoever you be, if any Body 
teach you what you knew not, you will alſo become 

more knowing than you were. Alas! 

We mut not that is not what we demand. But fub- 
trive imply to poſe Hippecrates ſhould all of a ſudden 


Lan ur og CÞANge bis Mind, and that he takes 3 
that's good. Fancy to apply himſelf to that young 


Painter who is lately arrived in this City, 
to Zeuxibtus d Heracleus ; he addreſſes himſelf to him a3 
he does now to you; that Painter promiſeth the ſame 
'Things as you have done, that every Day he ſhall become 
more learned and make new Progreſs. If Hippocrates 
aſks him. wherein ſhall J make fo great a Progrefs ! 
Will not Zexxippus anſwer him, that he will make a Pro- 
greſs in Painting? 

Suppoſe he ſhould have a Mind to join himſelf in the 
ſame Manner to Orthagoras the Theban, and that after 
having heard the ſame Things from his Mouth, as has 
heard from yours, he ſhould aſk him the ſame Queſtion; 
wherein ſhould ke become every Day more learned ? Will 
not Orthageras anſwer him, that 'tis in the Art of play- 


Pro- 
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Protagoras to anſwer us likewiſe as poſitively. You tell 
us, that if Hippocrates join himſelf to you, from the firſt 
Day, he will return more learned, the next Day ſtill more, 
and every Day after make new Progreſles, and ſo on all 
the Days of his Lite. Butexplain to us wherein it is he 
will be ſo learned, and the Advantages he ſhall reap 
from this Learning. 

You have Reaſon, Socrates, ſaid Protagoras; that's a 
very pertinent Queſtion, and 1 dearly love to anſwer 
thoſe who put ſuch Sort of Queſtions to 
me. I tell you then, that Hippocrates The Sophiſt al- 
needs not fear, with me, any of thoſe ways delpiſes all 
Inconveniencies which would infallibly choſe of his Pro- 
happen to him, with all our Sophiſts ; cone 
for all the other Sophiſts do notably pre- 
judice young People, in forcing them, by their fine Diſ- 
courſes, in Spight of their Averfion to them, to learn 
Arts which they care not for, and which they would in 
no wiſe learn; as Arithmetick, Aſtronomy, Geometry, 
Muſick: [ And in ſaying that, he looked upon Hippias 
deſigning as it were to point him out:] Whereas with me 
a young Man will learn nothing but the Science for which 
he has addrefſed himſelf to me; and that Science is no- 
thing elſe but Prudence, which teaches one to govern his 
Houſe well, and which, as to Things that regard the Re- 
publick, renders us capable of ſaying and doing all that 
is moſt advantageous for it. 

See, ſaid I to him, if I conceive you aright : it ſeems to 
me, that you would ſpeak of Politicks, and that you pre- 
tend to be able to make Men good Citizens. 

t is ſo, faid he; that is the Thing that ] boaſt of. 

In truth, ſaid 1 to him, Protagoras, that is a wonder- 
ful Science you have, if it be true that you have it, for 
I ſhall not ſcruple to tell you freely what I think. I 
have hitherto thought, that it was a Thing that could not 
be taught : but ſince you ſay that you teach it, how can 
we but believe you? In the mean Time it is juſt that I 
ſhould give you the Reaſons why I believe.it cannot be 
tauglit, and that one Man cannot communicate that Sci- 
ence to another. I am perſuaded, as are all the Greets, 

that 
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that the Athenians are very wiſe. *I ſee in all our Af. 
ſemblies, that when the City 1s obliged to undertake ſome 
new Buildings, they call all the Architects before them, 
to aſk their Advice; that when they deſign to build 
Ships, they ſend for the Carpenters that work in their 
Arkenals and that they do the ſame in all other Things 
that are capable to be taught and learnt : and if any 
Body elſe, who 1s not of the Profeſhon, take upon him 
to give Advice, tho' he be ever ſo fine, rich, and noble, 
yet they don't ſo much as give Ear to him ; but they 
laugh at him, hiſs him, and make a terrible Noiſe, till 
ſuch Time as he retires, or is carried out by the Off. 
cers, by Order of the Senate. This is the Manner 
of the City's Conduct in all Things that depend upon 
Art. 

But when they deliberate upon thoſe Things that relate 
to the Government of the Republick, then every body 5; 
heard alike. You ſee the Maſon, Lockſmith, Shoema- 
ker, Merchant, the Seaman, the Poor, Rich, Noble, the 
Waggoner, Cc, riſe up to give their Advice, and no- 
body takes it ill; there is no Noiſe made then, as on 
other Occaſions, and none of them is reproached for in- 
truding to give his Advice in Things he had never learnt, 
and in which he had not had a Maſter ; an evident De- 
monſtration that the Athenians do all believe that that 
cannot be taught. And this is what is not only ſeen in 
the general Affairs relating to the Republick, but alſo in 
private Affairs, and in all Families: for the wiſeſt and the 
ableſt of our Citizens can't communicate their Wiſdom and 
Ability to others. 

Without going farther, Pericles has carefully cauſed 
his two Sons, who are there, to learn all that Maſters 
could teach them ; but as to Wiſdom, he does not teach 
them that, he does not fend them to other Maſters, 


— 
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* The firſt Reaſon of Sccrates found:d upon the Practice of al 
Men. Upon Things that are to be taught, they aſk Advice only 
of thoſe who have learnt them, but upon Vertue they adviſe with 
every Body: a certain Mark that they are perſuaded that Vertue n 
not acquired, 

but 
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* but they feed in common in all Paſtures, like Beaſts 
conſecrated to God, that wander without a Herd, to ſee 
i of themſelves they can light by good Fortune upon 
thoſe healthful Herbs, which are Wiſdom and Vertue. 
'Tis true, that the ſame Pericles, being Tutor to Alcibia- 
des and Clinias, ſeparated them, leſt the latter, as bein 
much younger, ſhould be corrupted by his Brother A 
cibiades; and placed Clinias with Ariphron, to the End 
that that wiſe Man might take Care to bring him up and 
inſtruct him. But what was the Iſſue of it? Clinia- 
had not been ſix Months there, before Ariphron, not 
knowing what to do with him, returned him to Peri- 
cles, 

I could quote you an infinite Number of others, who, 
tho' they were very vertuous and learned, yet they could 
never make their own Children, nor thoſe of others the 
better People for all that. And, when I think of all 
thoſe Examples, I confeſs, Protagoras, that I continue 
of this Sentiment, + that Vertue can't be taught : But 
at the lame Time, when J hear you ſpeak as you do, it 
makes me waver, and I begin to believe, that what you 
ſay is true; being perſuaded, that you have great Expe- 
rience, that you have learned much of others, and that 
you have found out many Things yourſelf that we are 
ignorant of. If therefore you can plainly demonſtrate 
to us, that Vertue is of a Nature to be taught, do not 
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* This Paſſage which is very fine, had not been intelligible, if 
tranſlated it verbatim; for the Greek ſays all this is one 
Word, dane au. It was therefore requiſite to explain 
the Figure which is excellent. S-crates compares Men to thoſe Beaſts 
which ti Ancients conſecrated ſometimes to the Gods. As thoſe 
Beaſts had no Herds but thoſe Gods themſelves, ſo it is the ſame 
vith Men, chiefly as to what relates to Vertue, Not only God, 
hom they are conſecrated by their Birth, can conduct them to 
the pure Springs, healthful Waters and fat Paſtures. It is the 
ame Notion as David had in Pſalm 20. In loco paſcue ibi me colleca- 
vit. 
It is an uncontrovertible Truth : For who is it that can correct 
lim whom God hath abandoned, becauſe of his Vices ? Who can 
nuke ſtrait, what he hath made crooked ? | 
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conceal ſo great a Treaſure from us : But I conjure you to 
communicate it to us. 

Well, ſaid he, I will not conceal it from you; but 
chuſe, Shall I, as an old Man who ſpeak to young Peo- 
ple, demonſtrate it to you A by way of a Fable, or ſhall 
J do it by a plain and coherent Diſcourſe ? 

At theſe Words, moſt of thoſe who were preſent cry'd 
out, that he was the Maſter, and that the Choice was left 
to him. 

Since it is ſo, ſaid he, I believe, that a Fable will be 
molt agreable. 

(a) There was a Time when the Gods were alone, be- 
fore there were either Beaſts or Men. When the Time 
appointed for the Creation of theſe Jaſt came, the Gods 
formed them in the Earth, by mixing the Earth, the Fire, 
and the other two Elements, whereof they are com- 
poſed, together. But before they brought them to the 
Light, they ordered (5) Prometheus and Epimetheus to a- 
dorn them, and to diſtribute to them all Qualities con- 
venient. Epimetheus begged of Prometheus to ſuffer him 
to make this Diſtribution ;3 which Prometheus conſented 
fo, 
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+ Fables were the Strength of the Sophiſts. It was by them that 
Natural Religion, if we may fay fo, was ſupplanted; and that 
Papaniſm, which is the Corruption thereof, was introduced in its 
Foum : Wherefore St. Paul exhorts the Faithful with ſo much Care 
to avoid Fables, When a Man rctuſes to hearken to the Truth, he, 
in Ccurſc, gives Ear to Fables. 

(a) In tlas Fable, which is very ingenious, are traced great Foot - ſteps 
of Truth ; ae, that God was from everlaſting before the Creation of 
Man; that there was a Time deſtined by Providence for that Creation, 
and that Man was created of the Earth, in which were hid the Sceds 
of a!) Creatures. 

(b) By Premetteat, is here meant the Superior Angels; to 
whom, ſome think, God recommended the Care of Man in the 
Creation, tho' they act ſolely by his Spirit; for they only exe- 
cate his Orders. And, by FEpimetheus, are meant the Elemen- 
tary Vertues, which can give nothing but what they have received, 
and which go aftray when they are not led and guided by the Spirit 
that created them. 
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Behold then Epimetheus in his Office! He gives to 
ſome Strength without Swiftneſs, and to others Swift- 
neſs without Strength. To theſe he gives natural Arms, 
and deni:s them to others, but at the ſame Time gives 
them other Means to preſerve and defend themſelves 
he aſſigns Caves and Holes in the Rocks for the Retreat 
of thote to which he gives but ſmall Bodies; or other- 
wiſe, by giving them Wings, he ſhews them their Sate- 
ty is in the Air. He makes thoſe to whom he has al- 
lotted Bulk, underſtand, that that Bulk is ſufficient for 
their Preſervation. Thus he finiſhed his Diſtribution with 
the greateſt Equality he poſlibly could, taking particular 
Carethat none of thoſe Kinds ſhould be extirpated by the 
other, | | 

Alter having provided them. with Means to defend 


themſelves from the Outrage of each other, he took 


care to provide them againſt the Injuries of the Air, and 
againſt the Rigour of the Seaſon : For this Purpoſe he 
cloathed them with thick Hair, and very cloſe Skins, able 
to defend them againſt the Winter-Froſts, and the Sum- 
mer-Heats; and which, when they have Occaſion to 
ſleep, ſerve them inſtead of a Quilt to lie upon, and a 
Covering over them ; he provides their Feet with a very 
firm and thick Hoof, and with a very hard Skin. 

That being done, he aſſigns to each of them their 
Food, wiz. to one Herbs, to another the Fruits of the 
Trees; to ſome Roots, and there was one Kind which 
he permitted to feed upon the Fleſh of other Creatures : 
But leſt that Kind ſhould come at laſt to deſtroy the 
others, he made it leſs fruitful, and 
made thoſe that were to nouriſh them The Fleſh-eating 
extraordinary fruitful. But as Epimeth- 8 1 
ers was not very wiſe and prudent, he hers, and why 
did not take Notice that he bad employ- Epimetheus be- 


ed all his Qualities to the uſe of irra- ing left to him- 


tonal Creatures, and that Man was (till 
Vanting to be provided for; he there- 
fore knew not on what Side to turn 
himſelf, when Prometheus came to ſee 
What Partition he had made, He ſaw 


ſelf, and not be- 
ing guided by 
Prometheus, 
knows not what 
he does. 


all 
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all the Creatures perfectly well provided for; but found 
Man (a) quite naked, without either Weapons, Shoes, 
or Covering. 

The Day appointed to take Man out of the Boſom of 
the Earth, and to bring him to the Light of the Sun, 
being come, Prometheus therefore knew not what to do 
to make Man capable of preſerving himſelf. At laſt, 
he made uſe of this Expedient : He robbed Vulcan and 
Minerva of their Wiſdom relating to Arts; He alſo ſtole 
the Fire; for without Fire this Wiſdom could not be 
poſſeſſed ; it would have been quite uſeleſs : and he pre- 
ſented them to Man. After this Manner Man received 
+ Wiſdom ſufficient to preſerve his Life : but he did not 
receive the Wiſdom which relates to Politicks : | For 
Jupiter had it, and Prometbeus had not the Liberty to en- 


ter into (5) that ſacred Manſion of this Maſter G - 


— — — —_ ww 


(a) Epimetbeus had given him all that he could give; for Man 
ought to furniſh himſclt with all things neceſſary for his Preſervation, 
only from Reaſon. 

Vulcan and Minerva are the two Cauſes of Arts. PVulcan 
[the Fire] furniſhes the Inſtruments and the Operation, and Mi- 
nerva [the Spirit] gives the Deſign and the Knowledge by the Ima- 
gination, which is, as *twere, a Ray that the ſends " above : 
for Arts are only Imitations of the Spirit and of the Underſtand- 
ing, and they only give the Form, and adorn the Matter upon which 
they act. Proc. 

+ According to this Fable, the Knowledge of Arts preceded Politick 
and Moral Vertues in the Soul of Man; and there is nobody who 
knows not the Falſity of this Tradition, 

| Yes ; but Jupiter, the Sovereign of the Gods, had adorned the 
Soul of Man therewith from the very Minute of his Creation. It 1 
true, that this firſt Man loſt it very ſoon by his Fall, and that his 
Poſtority had need of a Mercury, that is to ſay, a Miniſter of Odd 
to bring it back to them. Politick Wiſdom is with Jupiter as Fri- 
clus ſays, becauſe God by the moſt wiſe Laws which he had eſtabliſh- 
ed for the Government of the World, hath given the moſt perfect Mo- 
del of the moſt excellent Politician, : 

(b) This Manſion of Jupiter is called here by a Word which 
ſignifies Fortreſs, and by which the ancient Theologues, a)* 
Preclus, underſtood the upper Region of the Heaven and the 


Prirum Mobile; from whence they conceived, that _— gave 
otion 
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Gods, The Way to it was defended by (a) terrible | N 


— 


Guards: But, as I juſt now told you, he ſlipt into the 
common Room, where Vulcan and Minerva were at 
work, and having robbed that God of his Art, which 1s 1 
practiſed by Fire, and this Goddeſs of hers, which relates 1 
to the Deſign and Conduct of the Works, he gave them | 
to Man, who by this Means found himſelf in a Condi- | 
tion to provide all Things neceſſary for Life. *Tis ſaid | 
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* 
that Prometheus was afterwards puniſhed for this Rob- "y 4! 
bery, 22 he committed only to repair the Default of {i | | 0 
Epimethbeus. $1081; 
When Man had received ſuch Shares Man, the only | Th 
of all thoſe Divine Advantages, he was one of all _ 9 18; 
the only one of all the Creatures, who, 8 = of | ö it i 
becauſe of his Kindred, that linked him God, whom (61 Hf 
to the Divine Being, thought that there he honours and | nn 
were Gods, who raiſed Altars and erec- ſerves: And this oy 41 
ted Statues to them; he alſo ſettled a Knowledge A 1175 
Language, and gave Names to all . Hocgny | Ws 1 
Things: He built himſelf Houſes, made a, a ys, 140 
himſelf Clothes, Shoes, Beds, procured And the Name IST 
himſelf Food out of the Bowels of the that Adam gave 14 
Earth, - of 15 
Notwithſtanding all thoſe Helps that Ce, SIE! 
Men had from their very Birth, — they 3 225 177 
1 


| 
Motion to all Things, and communicated his Light, and his fruitful Ir- | 
radiations to the inferior Gods for the Creation of Beings, without being 
lubje&t to any Caule, and tis of this Fortreſs that Homer would ſpeak, 15 
When he ſays, that Jupiter keeps himſelf at a Diſtance upon the higheſt — 14 
Pinacle of the Heavens. 1 | 

(a) Thoſe terrible Guards which defend the Way to this For- if! 

tres of Jupiter, ſerve, according to Proclus, to point forth the Wy: 
immutability of his Decrees, and his indefatigable Watchfulneſs D 


tor the Support of that Order which he has eſtabliſhed. We | Ml: | | 
may alſo ſay, that thoſe Guards are to let us know, that Il 4891 
4 the Celeſtial Spirits cannot enter into the Secrets of Providence, 189 


-z in ſo far as God has a Mind to call them thereunto by his 
-00dnefs, Wherefore Jupiter ſays in Hemer, 
Mat the other Gods cannot enter into his Coun- 


tl, and that they can know nothing, but 


In the firs Bock 
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lived diſperſed ; for there was yet no City. Therefore 
they were miſerably devoured by the Beaſts, as being 
every where much feebler than they. The Arts they had 
were a ſufficient Help for them to nouriſh themſelves, 
but very inſufficient tor Defence againſt Enemies, and to 
make W ar with them ; for they had not as yet any Know- 
ledge of Politicks, whereof the Art of War is one Part. 
They therefoie thought only of 1 themſelves 
together, for their Preſervation, and of building of Ci- 
ties. But they were no ſooner together, than they did 
one another more Miſchiefs, by their Injuſtice, than the 
Beaſts had formerly done them by their Cruelty. And 
thoſe Injuſtices proceeded only from this, that they had 
not yet any Idea of Politicks. Therefore they were ſoon 
obliged to ſeparate themſelves ; and were again expoled to 
the Fury of the Beaſts. 

Jupiter being moved with Compaſſion, and alſo ſear- 
ing that the Race of Man would ſoon be extirpated, Þ lent 
Mercury with Orders to carry Shame and Juſtice to Men, 
to the end that they might adorn their Cities, and confirm 
the Bonds of their Amity. . 

Mercury having received this Order, aſked Jupiter, 
how he ſhould do to communicate unto Men Shame and 

uſtice, and if he ſhould diſtribute them as Frometheu 

d diſtributed the Arts. For, added he, the Arts were 


what he pleaſes to communicate to them. Thoſe Guards may al 
have been feigned from the Cherubims that God placed at the Entrance 
of the Terreſtrial Paradiſe, and who defended the ſame with a flaming 
Sword, 

* This is a Principal which the ungodly would turn to their 
Advantage, in maintaining that the Society of Men had no other 
Motive but their Preſervation, That is moſt falſe : Men were um. 
ted long before they Thought of building Cities. God had planted 
in their Hearts the Seeds of Love and of Charity for one another, and 
this Seed was nouriſhed and augmented by Religion; the Motive of 
Preſ-rvation was only a more remote Motive, which even neceflariy 
ſuppoſes a precedent Good- Will, 

+ The Antients therefore knew this Truth, that God could 
make uſe of the Miniſtry of a God, or of an Angel, to acquaint Men 
with his Will, to cure their Weakneſſes, and to communicate Vertu: 


12 them. 8 
diſtributed 
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diſtributed thus: For Example, He who has the Art of 
Phyſick given him, is able alone to ſerve many particular 
Perſons, It is the ſame alſo with all other Artiſts. Will 
it therefore be enough if I follow the ſame Method, and 
if I give Shame and Juſtice to a ſmall Number of Peo- 
ple? Or ſhall I diſtribute them indifterently to all ? To 
all, without doubt, replied F piter, they muſt all have 
them: For if they are communicated only to a ſmall 
Number, as other Arts are, there will never be either 
Societies or Cities. Moreover, thou ſhalt publiſh this 
Law in my Name, that every Man that has not Shame 
and Juſtice, ſhall be cut off as the Plague of Cities. 

This is the Reaſon, Socrates, why when the Athen:- 
an; and other People conſult about Affairs relating to 
Arts, they liſten only to the Counſel of a ſmall Num- 
ber, that is to ſay, of Artiſts. And if ary others, who 
are not of the Proteſſion, take upon them to give their 
Advice, they do not allow him, as you have very well 
obſerved, and as indeed 'tis but reaſonable. But when 
they treat of Affairs relating only to Policy, as this Po- 
licy ought always to run upon Juſtice and "Temperance, 
then they hear every body, and that with Ye, bs s diliged 


very good Reaſon; for every one is obli- 
ged to have thoſe Vertues, otherwiſe 
there can be no Cities. I hat is the only 
Reaſon of this Difterence which you 
have ſo well argued againſt, 


to have them ; 
but, after having 
loſt them, Men 
cannot reſtore 
them. 


And, that you may not think that I deceive you, 
when I ſay, that all Men are truly perſuaded that every 


Perſon has a ſufficient Knowledge of 
Jaitice, and of all other Politick Ver- 
tues, I will give you a Proof which 
will not ſuffer you to doubt it; to wit, 
that in other Arts, as you have very 
well obſerved, if any one ſhould brag, 


Every one had it, 
but they have 
loſt it; but this 
the Sophiſt did not 
know. 


that he excels therein, and that a Man, for Example, 
ſhould boait, * that he is an excellent Player upon the 


* It is a falſe reaſoning of the Sophiſt, We plainly ſee when a Man 
knows not how to play upon the Flute; but it is not ſo cafily ſeen 
whether a Man be juſt, or only counterfeits Juſtice, 


Flute, 
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Flute, without knowing any Thing of it, every Body 
hiſſes at him, and his Friends make him retire as a 
Man who has loft his Wits. On the other Hand, when 
we ſee a Man, who, as to Juſtice and other Politick Ver. 
tues, ſays before every one, and teſtifies againſt himſelf, 
that he is neither juſt nor vertuous, tho? in all other Occaſi- 
ons there 1s nothing more commendable than to tell the 
Truth, and that it is a Mark of Shamefacedneſs, at the 
ſame Time it 1s taken in this Caſe for a Sign of Folly ; 
and the Reaſon of it is ſaid to be, that all Men are oblig'd 
to alledge they are juſt, even tho' they be not ; and that 
he, who at leaſt cannot counterfeit a juſt Man, is a perſect 
Fool, ſeeing there is no Perſon who is not obliged to 
way 3 30mg of that Vertue, or otherwiſe he muſt ceaſe to 

a Man. You ſee then, that it is with good Reaſon 

every Body is heard fpeak when Politicks are talked of, 
uſe every one is perſuaded, that there is no Man who 
has not ſome Share of it. 

Now that the World 1s perſuaded, that thoſe Vertues 
are neither the Preſent of Nature, nor an Effect of 
Chance, but the Fruit of Reflections and of Precepts, 15 
what I am now going to demonſtrate to you. 

* You ſee that nobody blames us for the Faults and 
Vices, which we are perſuaded are natural to us, or 
which come to us by Chance, nobody admoniſhes us, 
nobody reforms us, and, in a word, nobody chaſtiſes 
us to make us otherwiſe than we are. On the Contra- 
ry, they pity us. For who would be ſo mad as to un- 
dertake to reprehend a Man who is a Cripple, one-ey'd, 
deformed, or a Dwarf, for being ſo ? Is not every one 


perſuaded, that thoſe Defects of the Body, as well as 
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* This Way of Argument, how ſpecious ſoever, is falſe, It 
is impoſſible for a Man to alter ſome Defets in his Body ; but 
there are certain Deſects of the Soul that may be changed by natural 
Light, which is not wholly extinguiſhed in us, Man is not chany- 
ed radically, if we may be allowed to ſpeak fo ; but he is brought t“ 
obey Reaſon to a certain Point, or to put a Reſtraint upon himſel 
im obeying the Law, which is ſufficient for civil Society; but this is ar 
from being vertuous, : 10 
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its Beauties, are the Work of Nature, or an Effect of 
Fortune, which often changes what Nature has made ? 
t is not the ſame as to other Things which are certainl 
known to be the Fruit of Application and Study; when 
any Body is found who has them not, or who has Vices 
oppoſite to thoſe Vertues which he ought to have, then 
we are really angry with him: he 1s admoniſhed, he is 
reprimanded, and he is chaſtiſed. Among theſe Vices are 
Injuſtice, Impiety, and, in a word, all "Od ' Soc dot 
that is oppoſite to politick and civil concur with and 
Vertues, As all thoſe Vertues are to be pleſs the Labours 
acquired by Study and Labour, this of Men, they 
makes every one exclaim againſt can't be acquired, 
thoſe who have neglected to learn dut they may be 
"way counterfeited. 
This is ſo true, Socrates, that if yon will take the 
Pairs only to examine what that one Word is, Yo puni/p 
the wicked, what Force it bears, and what End is pro- 
poſed by this Puniſhment ; that alone is ſufficient to per- 
ſaade you of this Truth, that Vertue may be acquired. 
For nobody puniſhes a Miſcreant 
merely becauſe he has been wicked, un- Another falſe 
lels it be ſome ſavage Beaſt, who pu- Principle. See 
niſhes em to ſatisfy his own Cruelty, e Remarks. 
But he who puniſhes with Reaſon, does 
not do it for paſt Faults, for it is impoſſible to hinder 
Flat has been done from being done; but for Faults 
hat are to come, to the end that the Guilty may not re- 


———— — 
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* All that Pretagoras ſays here is falſe. There are two Things 
to be conſidered in the Puniſhment of the Wicked; The Puniſh- 
ment of the Sin which is a Satisfaction to Divine Juſtice, whereof 
the Juſtice of Men is only the Eceho, if we may be allowed fo to 
ak. Judges, as -Stewards or Diſpenſers of the Divine Power, 
Uke away the Life, or inflit other Puniſhments upon the Wicked, 
u the End that Sin may be puniſhed. And, as Heads of the Go- 
"mment, who do all for the Good of the State, they order that 
dun Puniſhment ſhall be executed publickly, that every one may 
uy Warning : for the Fool himſelf becomes more wiſe when the wic- 

Man is puniſhed ; Peſtileme flagellato Stultus ſapientior crit, 
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lapſe, and that others may take Example by their Pu. 

niſhment. And every Man who ha 
Not at all; he is this for his End, muſt of Neceſſity be 
—_ _ perſuaded, that Vertue may be taught 
nw on 6s For he puniſhes only for the future, 
upon themſelves Now it is plain, that all Men who pu 
and obey the niſh theWicked, whether it be in private 
Law. or in publick, do it only for this End; 

and your Athenians do it as well a 
others. From whence it follows by a moſt juſt and ne- 
ceſſary Conſequence, that your Athenians are perſuaded, 
as well as other People, that Vertue may be acquired and 
taught. Thus it is with a great deal of Reaſon that your 
Athenians give Ear in their Councels to a Maſon, a Smith, 
a Shoemaker, &c. and that they are perſuaded tha 
Vertue may be taught. Methinks this 1s ſufficiently 
proved, 

The only Scruple that remains is, that which you 
make about great Men ; for you aſk whence it come 
that great Men teach their Children in their Infancy 
all that can be taught by Maſters, and make them ven 
learned in all thoſe Arts; and that they neglect to teach 
them their proper Vertues, which at the ſame Time caulk 
all their Grandeur and their true Character. To an 
ſwer you that, Socrates, I ſhall have no farther Re 
courſe to Fables, as before, but ſhall give you very plai 
Reaſons. 


+ Don't you believe, that there vB Confiſ 
Another falſe one Thing above all, to which all Me TY 
Principle, See are equally obliged, or otherwiſe ther 


the Remarks, can be. neither Society nor City? Tit 
Solution of your Difficulty depends u 
: 0 


to it: it 
Sparks 0 
nihmen. 
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FT This is another falſe Argument of the Sophiſt. It is cer 
that Vertue exiſts ; that all Men are obliged to partake of it, ® 
that God has given them Vertue : but it is alſo certain, that h. 
have loſt it by the ill Uſe they made of their. Free-will, and ! 
they cannot recover it but by the Help of God, Education, which 
a Means to aſſiſt Nature, is of ho Efficacy, unleſs God give Bll 
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on this one Point alone: for if this only Thing exiſts, 
and that it be neither the Art of a Carpenter, nor that 
of a Smith, nor that of a Porter, but that it is Juſtice, 
Temperance and Holineſs, and, in a word, all that is 
comprehended under the Name of Vertue ; it that Thing 
exits, and all Men are obliged to partake thereof, 
inſomuch that every particular Perſon who would inſtruct 
himſelf, or do any other Thing, 1s obliged to guide him- 
elf by its Rules, or to renounce all that it deſires; that all 
thoſe who will not partake thereof, Men, Women, 
and Children, muſt be reproved, reprehended, and 
chaſtiſed, till Inſtructions or Puniſhments reform them; 
and that thoſe who will not be reformed, muſt either be 
puniſhed with Death, or baniſhed : If it be ſo, as you 
cannot doubt of it, and that notwithſtanding this, thoſe 
gteat Men, of whom you ſpeak, ſhould teach their Chil- 
drea al! other Things, and ſhould neglect to teach them 
this only Thing, 1 mean Vertue ; it muſt then be * a 
Miracle if thoſe Children, ſo much neglected, become 
People of Worth, and good Citizens. I have already 
proved to you that every Body 1s perſuaded that Vertue 
may be taught in publick and private. Since it may be 
taught, do you think that Fathers teach their Children all 
the Things that they may be ſecurcly ignorant of, without 
incurring either the Pain of Death, or the leaſt Penalty ; 
and that they neglect to teach them thoſe things, the igno- 
nance whereof is uſually attended by Death, Priſon, Exile, 
Confiſcation of Goods, and in a Word, by the utter 


\ 
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tir: it may curb the Wicked for ſome Time, by reviving ſome 
parks of their almoſt dead Reaſon, and trightning them with the Pu- 
nulkments of Vice; and it is here that it uſually terminates 5 but that 
alone will never infuſe Vertue. Man plants and Man waters, but it is 
Gd who giveth the Encreaſe. 5 

* Yes, without Doubt, it is a Miracle; for we are naturally 
ſo corrupt, that God muſt intervene to reſtore the Soul to the State 
Which it has loſt. This Sophiſt thinks he ſays ſomething that's 


_ and impoſſible, but at the ſame Time ſpeaks a very great 
ruth, 
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Ruin of Families? For this is the thing 
It is rather the that happens to thoſe who are na 
doe 3 brought up vertuouſly, Is there nota 
| ts 66 to i- greater likelihood that they will employ 
to counterfiit the All their Pains and all their Application, 
ſame. to teach them that which is ſo 1mpor- 
tant and ſo neceſſary ? Yes, without 
doubt, Socrates ; and we ought to think that thoſe Fathers 
taking their Children in their younger Years, that is to 
{ay, as ſoon as thoſe Children are capable of underſtand 
ing what is ſaid to them: never ceaſe all their Life tim 
to teach and reprehend them, and not only the Father, 
but alſo the Mothers, Nurſes, and Preceptors, they al 
chiefly endeavour to make Children honeſt and vertuou, 
* by letting them ſee upon every Thing they do, and up 
on every Word they ſpeak, that ſuch a Thing is juſt, and 
ſuch a Thing is unjuſt ; that this is handſome and that 
unhandſome ; that this is holy, and that impious ; th 
we muſt do this, and ſhun that. If Children volunts 
rily obey theſe Precepts, they are rewarded and praiſed 
and if they don't obey them, they are threatned and chi 
tiſed ; they are propt up and ſet aright, like Trees thi 
bend and become crooked. | 
When they are ſent to School, it is earneſtly recon 
mended to their Maſters not to apply themſelves ſo mud 
to teach them to read well, and to play well upon Is 
ſtruments, as to teach them Honeſty and Modeſty. Ther 
fore thoſe Maſters take very great Care of it, Whe 
they can read, and underſtand what they read, inſtead 
giving them Precepts by Word of Mouth, they mal 
them read the beſt Poets, and oblige them to get them 
Heart. 'I'here they find excellent Precepts for Venue 
and Recitals which contain the Praiſes of the greats 
en of Antiquity, to the End that thoſe Children bell 
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* All this Education did then only tend, and does no more now, 
the moſt Part, but to accuſtom Children to obey the Laws of H 
nour, Decency, and Juſtice a /a mode, and to govern themſelves 
all Things, not by Principles of Religion, but by Maxims of Poli 
I thit to teach Vertue ? | 

Il 
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infamed with a noble Emulation, may imitate and endea- 
your to reſemble them. 

The Maſters of Muſick, and thoſe who teach them to 
play upon Inſtruments, take the ſame Pains ; they train 
up young People to Modeſty, and take particular Care that 
they do nothing unhandſome. 

When they underſtand Muſick, and can play well up- 
on Inſtruments, they put into their Hands the Poems of 
the Lyrick Poets, which they make them ſing and play 
upon the Harp, to the end that thoſe Numbers and that 
Harmony may infinuate themſelves into their Souls, 
whilſt they are yet tender; and that being thereby ren- 
dered more ſoft, tractable, polite, and, it we may ſay ſo, 
more harmonious and more agreeable, they may be 
more capable of ſpeaking well, and doing well : for 
the whole Life of Man has need of || Number and Har- 
mony. | 

Not being ſatisſied with thoſe Means, they ſend them 
allo to Maſters of Exerciſe, to the End that having a 
ſound and robuſt Body, they may the better execute the 
Orders of a Maſculine and ſound Spirit, and that the 
Weakneſs of their Conſtitution may not : 
oblige them to refuſe to ſerve their oy 38 
Country, whether it be in War, or in the richeſt ouglit 
other Functions. And thoſe who ſend to be the moſt 
their Children moſt to Mafters, are ſuch vertuous. 

25 are beſt able to do it; that is to ſay, 

the richeſt : inſomuch that the Children of the richeſt be- 
zin their Exerciſes the earlieſt, and continue them the 
ogeſt ; for they go thither in their tender Years, and 
on t ceaſe going till they are Men. 

They have no ſooner quitted thoſe 

laſters, but their Country obliges them But the Laws 
dlearn the Laws, and to live according neither change 
the Rules they preſcribe, to the end the Mind not 

hat that may do all Things by Reaſon, Manner. 

Ind nothing out of Conceit and Fancy. 


; || Yes, but it is of ſuch Numbers and Harmony as Men don't 
ea: the Harmony which they teach oftentimes ſerves only to 12. 

dem more unfit for the other. | 
j M 2 Al 
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Ard as Writing-Maſters give their Scholars, who hart 
not as yet learnt, a Rule under their Paper, that in copy: 
ing their Examples they may always follow the Line 
that are traced out ; ſo the Country gives Laws to Men, 
that were inven ed and eftabliſhed by the ancient Legiſl. 
tors. It forceth them to govern and to ſubmit to te 
governed according to their Laus; and if any one goe 
2ilrav, it paniſheth him; and this Puniſhment is called 
with you, as in many other Places, by a Word which 
properly ſignifies 7 reform; as Juſtice reforms thok 
who turn aſide from the Rule which ought to guide them 

After ſo much Pains taken, both in | pay and pri 
vate, to inſpire Vertue, are you amazed, Socrates, ard 
can you have the leaſt Doubt that Vertue may be taught: 
This ſhould be ſo far from ſurprizing you, that ye 
ought, on the other hand, to be very much ſurprized : 
the contrary ſhould be true. 

But you will ſay, How comes it to paſs, that may 
of the greateſt Mens Children become the moſt diſhone 
People of the World ? Here's a very plain Reaſon, tha: 
has nothing amazing in it, if what I have already {up 
poſed be firm and unſhaken ; that is to ſay, if it be tre 
* thatevery Man is indiſpenſably obliged to have Ve 
tne, to the end that Societies and Cities may ſubfiſt, | 
that be ſo, as without doubt it is, chuſe among all tht 
other Sciences or Profeſſions that Men are employ'd n 
which vou ſhall think fir, and you ſhall ſee what I wol 
be at, 

Let us ſuppoſe, for Example, th 

er falſe this City _ not ſubiiſt, x." we 
eaſoning, See 2 2 
8 were all Players on the Flute: f 1s | 
not certain that we ſhould all ada 

ourſels 


— 


* 


— 


* He is cbleed to have Vertue, and God hath given him a Lig 
able to guide lum te the true Fountain; but Societies and Ci 
Int examine if he be truly vertuous ; it is enough for them that! 
-o1terfeits it, and that he lives as if he were ſo. The Sophiſt v 
pur: always upon a falle Principle. 

1 This Sophiſt always mittakes himſelf. It is not the ſa 
* Vertu as with other Arts; a Man is an able Artiſt, * 
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eurſelves to the Flute, that both in Publick and Private 
we would teach one another to play upon it ; that we 
would reprehend and chaſtiſe thoſe who ſhould negli et 
to play, and that we would no more make that Science 
a Miltery to them, than we do that of Juſtice and Law ? 
For does any Body refuſe to teach another Juſtice ? and 
does any Body keep that Science ſecret, as is proctis'a 
in other Arts? No certainly. And the Reaſon of it is 
this, that the Vertue and Juſtice of every particular Man 
is uſeful to the whole Body. That's the Reaſon why every 
Body is always ready to teach his Neighbour all that con- 
cerns Law and Juſtice. If it were the ſame in the Art of 
playing on the Flute, and that we were all equally ready 
to teach others without any Reſerve, what we know of 1t, 
do you think, Socrates, that the Children of the mot 
excellent Players upon the Flute, would always become 
more perfect in that Art than the Children of the worlt 
Players? I am perſuaded you believe nothing of It. 
»The Children who would be found to be the moſt* 
happily born for that Art, would be thoſe who fliould 
make the greateſt Progreſs therein, and who ſhould re. 
der themſelves the moſt famous for it; the reit would ta- 
tigue themſelves in vain, and would never gain any 
Name on it: as we daily ſee the Son of an excellent 
Player upon the Flute to be an indifferent Schelar ; and, 


his not acquired the higheſt Perfection in Art; but a Man is nat 
rertuous, unleſs he has all Vertue: for if one Part of it be want 
ing, all is wanting: Protagoras is going immediately to full into a 
maniteft Contradiction. 

» Protagoras contradifts himſelf by this Argument ; for f 
none but thoſe who are happily born acquire the Pertection ot 
Arts, and that Men can't change an unhappy Birth, it fullowe, 
from this Principle, that Men cannot even teach the Perfection ci 
Arts; and it is a certain Truth. How could they infpire us with 
Vertue then? for we muſt be as happily burn for Vertus, What 
it then to be happily born? Is it to have our Reaſon lets changed 
and corrupted ? In this State, Education cultivates the natural 
Sed which God hath ſowed in our Souls, and God by his Blefling makes 
it grow, and brings it to its perfect Maturity, Then *tis neither Na- 
ture alone that procures Vertue, nor Labobr alone, nor both toge- 
ther ; *tis God alone: for tis he who correts our depraved Nature, 
a blelleth our Labour, | 
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on the other Hand, the Son of a Blockhead to become: 
very able Muſician : but in general they are all goode 
nough, + if we compare them with the ignorant, an 
with thoſe who never handled a Flute. We mult hol 
it for certain, that it is the ſame in the Preſent Cafe; 
tuch an one as would appear to you now to be the mol 
unjuſt of all thoſe who are brought up in the Knowledge 
of the Laws, and in civil Society, would be a very jul 
Van, and even able to teach Juſtice, if you ſhould con 
ite him with People who have neither Education, Lay, 
Tribunal, nor Judges, who are not forced by any ne 
ceſſity to apply themſelves to Vertue; and who, un; 
word, would reſemble (a) thoſe Savages which Pherecrat. 
cauſed to be acted laſt Year, at the (6) Country Feal 
of Bacchus. Believe me, if you were among Men, lik 
thoſe Miſanthropes that that Poet introduces, you woul 
think yourſelf very happy to fall into the Hands ofa 
(e) Earibatis and a Phrynondas, and you would figh aſt 
the Wickedneſs of our People, againſt which you de 
claim ſo much now. But your Diſtemper comes on 
from too much Eaſe ; bceauſe every Body teaches Vet 


3 


—— — 
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+ One may te comparatively able in Arts, but not ſo in Vertu 
We may be leſs wicked than others, but that does not make us g 
tuous, 

(a The Poet Pherecrates had acted a Play, whereof the Tit 
was & YEL01, Ie Savages, And there is ſome Appearance, thi 
he repreſented therein the unhappy Life that the firſt Men led bei 
they were united by Society; and his Aim was to let the Gr 
ſce that there was no Happineſs for them, but to be well unites 
and feithfully to execute the Treaty of Peace, which had ſo lately te 
minated a long and fatal War. 

(%) At the Country Feaſts of Bacchus, He ſays the Count!) 
Feaits, becauſe there were other Feaſts of Bacchus that We 
celebrated in the City the Beginning of the Spring, and i! 
Country-Feaſts were celebrated the latter end of Autumn, in tl 
Fields, 

(c) Euribates and Phrynondas were two notorious Profligats 
who had given Occaſion for the Proverbs, An Action of Euribats 
To di the Action of Euribates, 'Tis another Phrynondas, Here d 
Sophiſt complies with Reaſon, - It is without all Doubt that Men d 
tcach Men the Vertue that thoſe People had, 
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tue as they can, and you are pleaſed to cry ont, and to 
ſay. that there is not ſo much as one Maſter that teach- 
eth it. It is juſt as if you ſhould ſeek in Greece for a 
Maſter who teacheth the Greet Tongue, you will find 
none: Why ? becauſe every Body teacheth it. Indeed, 
if you ſeek for one who can teach Tradeſmens Sons the 
Trade of their Fathers with the ſame Capacity as their we 
Fathers themſelves or ſworn Maſters can perform it, 1 | it} 


confeſs, Socrates, that ſuch a Maſter would not eaſily be 
ſound ; but their is nothing more eaſy than to find one 
who can teach the ignorant. It 1s the MS Wars 

fame with Vertue and all other Things. "oh Murry 2 } 
And how little ſoever the Advantage be the Ignorant. 9 bl 
that another Man has over us, to puſh 141 
us forwards, and to make us advance in the Way of Ver- | 
tue, it is always a very conſiderable thing, and for Which 
we ought to think ourſelves very happy. 

Now I am certainly one of thoſe who e — 

have all the neceſſary Qualities for that; Sh. 

tor I know better than any other Perſon 988 

in the World, all that muſt be done to become perſe diy 
an honeſt Man; and J can fay, that I do not rob them 
of the Money which I take; nay, I deſerve more, even F 
in the Opinion of my Scholars Wherefore this is the 40 
Bargain that I uſually make : when any Body has learn'd | 
of me, if he will, he pays me what others uſed to give 
me; if not, he may go into a Temple, and after having 
lworn that what I have taught him is worth ſo much, de- 
polit the Sum which he defigns for me. Socrates, this 15 
the Fable, and the ſimple Reaſons I have thought fit to 
make uſe of to prove to you, that Vertue may be taught, 
and that the Athenians are all perſuaded of it; and to | 
let you ſee, that we muſt not be aſtoniſhed if the Chil - [id bf 
dren of the greateſt Men are commonly very little Worth, 4 
and if thoſe of the Ignorant and of the pooreſt ſucceed WHEY 
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better, ſince we even ſee that the Sons of Polycletur, 
who are of the ſame Age with Xantippus and Paralus, 
ae nothing, if compared with their Father; and ſo of 
many other Children of our greateſt Maſters. But for 
noſe whom I juſt now named, it is not Time to judge 

M 4 them, 
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2 there is ſtill Hopes, and their Youth is a Refuge fy 
them, 

This long and fine Diſcourſe being pronounced with 
much Oſtentation and Pride, Protageras held his Tongue; 
«nd J, after having been a long Time put to a ſtand, 2 
a Man charmed and raviſhed, looked upon him as if he 
dugat to ſpeak on ſtill, to tell me Things that I vey 
zmpatiently expected: but ſeeing that he had actual) 
done, having at laſt reſumed Courage with much 
Diftcalty, 1 turned towards Hippocrates, In Truth, Hy. 
focrates, ſaid I to him, J cannot expreſs how much 
am indebted to you, for having obliged me to come hi. 
ther; for I wouid not for all the World but have hear 
Protagoras : Hitherto I believed, that it was no Ways bj 
the Help and Care of Men that we became honeſt Pev- 
ple; but now I am perſuaded that it is a Thing purely 
humane, There is only one ſmall Difficulty remaining, 
which P-otagoras, who has juſt now demonſtrated fuch 
fine Things, will eafily refolve. If we ſhould conſul 
lome of our great Orators upon thoſe Matters, perhaps 

| they would entertain us with ſuch-like 
He reproaches Difcourſes, * and that we ſhould belien 
OO 0 we heard a Pericles, or ſome of thok 
they were a little Who have been the moſt Elaquent ; aud 
tainted by the after that, if we ſhould make Ohjectiot 
Commerce they to them, they would not know what to 
Had with the ſay, nor what to anſwer, but be as mute 
e as a Book. But tho? one ſhould ak 
them ever ſo little upon what they might have 41 
ready ſaid, they would never end, and would do as 4 
Braſs Kettle, which being once ſtruck, keeps its Sound! 
long Time, unleſs one puts his Hand upon it, and ſtops 
it ; four that's juſt what our Orators do, ſo ſoon as the) 


1 


* This is a difficult Paſſage, if we have no regard to the Time, 
that is to ſay, if we do not obſerve the Date of the Dialogue. It 
js that which deceived Henry Stephens, who tranſlated it as 3 
Prricl's were ſtill alive, whereas he had been dcad eight or nn 
Y eat. 

are 
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are touched they reſound without End. It is not the 
ſame with Protagoras, for he is not only very capable 
of holding long and fine Diſcourſes, as he has juſt now 
made it appear, but alſo of anſwering preciſely, and in 
few Words, to the Queſtions that are aſked him ; and can 
ſtart others, and wait for and receive the Anſwers as he 
ought, which few People are able to do. 

Now then, Pretageras, ſaid I to him, there wants 
but a ſmall Thing to content me upon the whole, and 1 
ſha!l be fully ſatisfied when you thall have had the Good- 
neſs to anſwer it. You ſay, that Vertue can be taught; 
and if I may believe any Body in the World upon that, 
cis you. (a) But I pray you to remove the Scruple 
which you have left in my Mind. You have ſaid, that 
Jupiter ſent Shame and Juſtice to Men ; and in your 
whole Diſcourſe you have ſpoke of Juſtice, Temperance, 
and Sanctity, as if Vertue were one only Thing which 
included all thoſe Qualities. Explain it to me then ex- 
ally, if Vertue be one, and if Juſtice, Temperance, 
danctity, are only its Parts; or if all thoſe Qualities 
which I have now named be only different Names of 
one and the ſame thing. This is what I farther deſire ot 
ou. 

; There is nothing more eaſy, Socrates, 
than to ſatisfy you in that Point: for The Sophiſt ac- 


Vertue is one Thing, and thoſe are its wledges, that 
Parts Vertue is one, 


: ; : but that it is 
But, ſaid I to him, are thoſe its Parts, comporee of 


as the Mouth, Noſe, Ears and Eyes are &itferent Parts, 
the Parts of the Face? Or are they 

Parts like Parts of Gold, that are all of the fame Nature 
as the Maſs, and diſter from each other only in Quan- 
tity ? 


— — 
— 1 — » = 
— 


— — 


— — 


{a} Socrates does not trouble himſelf to anſwer all the Sophiſms of 
| Pretagoras, which are too groſs 3 but he goes at once to the main 
Paint of the Queſtion, which conſiſts in knowing the Nature of Ver- 
tue; for Vertue being well known, it will be dearly ſeen that it je not 
Pollible for Men to teach it, 
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They are without doubt Parts of it, as the Mouth and 
the Noſe are Parts of the Face. 

But ſaid I, do Men acquire ſome one Part of thiz 
Vertue, and others another? Or is there a Neceſſity that 
he who acquires one muſt acquire all ? 

By no means, anſwered he. (a) For you ſee every Day 
People who are valiant and unjuſt, and others who are 
jult without being wiſe. | 

For Valour and Wiſdom are only Parts of Vertue. 

Afluredly, ſaid he, and Wiſdom is the greateſt of it 
Parts. 

And is every one of its Parts different from ano. 
ther ? 

Without doubt. 

And every one has its Properties: As in the Parts of 
the Face the Eyes are not of the ſame Uſe with the Ear, 
and have different Properties and Faculties; and ſo of all 
the other Parts, they are all different, and don't reſem- 
ble each other either in Form or Quality. Is it the 
ſame of the Parts of Vertue ? Does not one of them in 
any wiſe reſemble another? and do they abſolutely differ 
in themſelves and in their Faculties ? It is evident, that 
they do not reſemble each other at all, if it be the ſame 
of them as of the Example which we have made Ut 
of. 


Secrater, that is very Certain, and the Example ö 
zutt. 


2 — 
—— 


(=) That's the Poiſon of this Doctrine, which is but too much 
fpread abroad to this Day. Some fancy that Vertue may be d- 
vided, ſo as a Man may have ſome of its Parts without having 
the reſt ; which is contrary to all the Light of Reaſon, as has been 
explained in the Argument. It was in Oppoſition to this very Er 
ror that Solomon wrote in the Ecclgſaſes, ch. 9. He obe finrt 
an cne Thing ſhall loſe much Riches, For it is one of the Expl. 
tatious that St. Hiercme gives to this Paſſage, That one only i 
* cauſeth many former good Works to periſh ; and that all Vertus 
* accompany one another, inſomuch that he who has one has all; 


and he who Sius in one Thing is Subject to all Vices without exct?- 


tion. 
Then 
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Then ſaid I to him, Vertue has no other of its Parts 

| which reſemble Knowledge, Juſtice, Valour, Tempe- 
rance, nor Sanctity, 

No, without doubt, 

Come then, let you and I ſee and examine to the Bot- 


| tom the Nature of every one of its Parts. 


Let us begin 


| with Juſtice : Is it any thing, or Nothing? For my part, 
| I find it is ſomething : what do you think? 

T alſo think it to be ſomething. 

If then any Body ſhould apply him- 


ſelf to you and me, and ſhould ſo ſay 
to us, Protagoras and Socrates, explain 
to me, I pray you, what is that which 
| you juſt now call'd Jaſtice? is it ſome- 
thing that is juſt or unjuſt ? | 


Socrates is going 
to prove that 
Juſtice and Sanc- 
tity are but one 
and the ſame 
Thing. 


I ſhould anſwer him off. hand, That 
it is ſomething that is juſt : would not you anſwer the 


ſame ? 


Yes certainly, 

Juſtice conſiſts then, he would ſay, according to you, 
in being juſt ? 

We would ſay yes: is it not ſo ? 

Without doubt, Sacrates. | 

And if he ſhould aſk us, after that, Don't you alſo ſay, 
that there is a Sanity ? Should not we anſwer him in the 
lame Manner, that there is ? 

Aſſuredly. 
Vou maintain, he'd reply, that it is ſomething ; what 
bit then? is it to be holy or to be profane? For my 
Part, J conſeſs, Protagoras, that at this Queſtion 1 ſhould 
be all in a Paſſion, and ſhould ſay to the Man, Speak 


denſe, I pray you; what is there that can be holy, if 


vanity itſelf be not holy? Would not you anſwer 


thus ? 


Ves indeed, Socrates. 
It after that the Man ſhould continue to queſtion us, 


and ſhould ſay, But what did you ſay a Mintne ago? 


have I miſunderſtood you ? It ſeemed to me, that you 
ſaid the Parts of Vertue were all difterent, and that one 
Was never like another, For my Part, I ſhould anſwer 


him, 


l 
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him, you have Reaſon to alledge that that was faid ; by 
if you think it was I who ſaid it, you miſunderſtood me 
for it is Protagoras Who affirmed it, I only aſked th: 
Queſtion : doubtleſs he would not fail to apply himfe| 
to you, Protagoras; he would fay, Do you agree t 
what Socrates ſays? Is it you alone that aſſure me, thi 
none of the Parts of Vertue are like to one another 
Is that your Opinion? What would you anſwer hin, 
Protagoras ? | 
I ſhou!d be forced to confeſs it, Socrates, 
And afer this Conſeſſion, what could we anſwer 
him, if he ſhould continue his Queſ 
For that wuſt of tions, and tell us, According to 50 
neceflity be, if then Sanctity is neither a juſt Thing, no 
the Parts of Ver- juſtice a holy Thing; but Juſtice is pro 
tus were unlike. fane, and Sanctity is unjuſt. Is the: 
the juſt Man profane and impious 
What ſhould we anſwer him, Protagoras? J conf 
that for my Part, I ſhould anſwer him, that J maintai 
juſtice to be holy, and Sanctity to be juſt: and if yu 
yourlelf did not prevent me, I ſhould anſwer for you 
that you are perſuaded that Juſtice is the fame Thing wit 
Sanctity, or at leaſt a Thing very like it; and that Sarc 
tity is the ſame Thing with Juſtice, or very like it. Sc 
then if you would hinder me to anſwer ſo for you, ori 
you would confels it to me. | 

I ſhould not confeſs it to you, Socrates ; for that dots 
not ſcem to me to be true at the Bottom, and ve 
ought not to grant ſo eaſily that Juſtice is Holineſs, and 
that Sanctity is Juſtice : there is ſome Difference be. 
tween them ; but what will you make of that? |! 
you will I conſent that Juſtice is holy, and that Sanctij 
3s juſt. 

Now, / I avill, ſaid I to him, I have nothing to do 
with that; it is not as I avi that is in Queſtion, it is you 
For 20 an or I, it is our Perſuafion and our Pri 
2gainft Suppoſi- Ciple; and if we refuſe one another 
tions, is to argue that if, which does nothing but darken 
againſt a Chi- the Truth and render Proofs ulele's, 
— mult be removed. 

IIoweveß, 
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However, we may ſay, anſwered he, that Juſtice re. 
ſembles Sanctity in ſomething ; for one 
Thing always reſembles another in ſome 
Sort : white always has in ſome Meaſure 
4 Reſemblance to black, hard to ſoft ; 
and fo of all other things which ſeem to 
be the moſt contrary to each other, 
Thoſe very Parts which we have agreed 
have each different Properties and Fa- 
culties, and that one is not like the o- 
ther, I mean the Parts of the Face ; if 
you look to them narrowly, you will 
find, that they reſemble each other a 
little, and that they are in ſome Meaſure 
one like another: and after this Manner 
you may very well prove, if you will, that all Things 
are like one another. But however, it is not juſt to call 
Things alike, that have but a ſmall Reſemblance to each 
other ; as it is not juſt neither to call thoſe Things unlike 
that differ but a very little from each other, as a light Re- 
ſemblance does not render Things alike, to ſpeak proper- 
ly, ſo a ſmall Difference does not make them unlike. 

Being amazed at this Diſcourſe of the Sophiſt, 1 aſked 
him, Does then the Juſt and Holy ſeem to you to have 
only a light Reſemblance to each other ? 

That Reſemblance, Socrates, is not ſo ſmall as 1 
N ſaid, but at the ſame Time it is not ſo great as you 

Y. 

Well, ſaid I to him, ſince you ſeem to me to be in ſo 
Il an Humour againſt this Sanctity and Juſtice, let us 
leave them there, and let us take ſome other Subject. 
* What do you think of Folly ? is it not entirely contrary 
to Wiſdom ? 

It ſeems ſo to me. 


A Cree 


A ſorry Evaſion 
of the Sophiſt, 
who will eſta- 
bliſh between 
the Parts of Ver- 
tue, a remote 
and almoſt in- 
ſenſible Reſem- 
hlance, that he 
may not ac- 
knowledge that 
which is very 
near, very natu- 
ral, and very ſ{:n- 
ſible, 


— 


* Socrates is going to prove, that Temperance and Moderation 
ate the fame Thing with Wiſdom, ſeeing they are contrary to 
Folly ; for one Contrary can have but one Contrary : And thus 
Temperance, Moderation and Wiſdom, are the fmilar Parts of 


Vuatye, And conke uently. &c, 
| . When 


tably, don't they ſeem to you to be more temperate and 
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When Men have governed themſelves well and profi. 


more moderate than when they do the contrary ? 

Without Contradiction. | | 

Are they not then governed by Moderation ? 

It cannot be otherwiſe. 

And thoſe who have no good Government over them- 
ſelves, don't they act fooliſhly, and are in no wiſe mode- 
rate in their Conduct? 

I agree with you in that. 

Therefore is not acting fooliſhly contrary to acting mo- 
derately? | 

It is agreed. 

That which is done fooliſhly, does it not come from 
Folly ? and does not that which is done diſcreetly proceed 
from Moderation ? 

That's true, 

Is not that which proceeds from Force, ſtrong; and 
that which proceeds from Weakneſs, feeble ? 

Certainly. 

Is it not from Swiftneſs that a Thing is ſwift, and from 
Slownels that a Thing is ſlow ? 

Without doubt. 

And all that is done the ſame, is it not done by the 
ſame ? and is not the Contrary done by the Contrary ? 

Yes, doubtleſs. 

Oh ! let us ſee then, ſaid I, is there not ſomething that 
is called Beauty? 

Ves. 

This Beauty, has it any other Contrary than Ugli- 
neſs ? 

No. 

Is there not ſomething that is called good ? 

Yes. 

'This Good, has it any other Contrary than Evil ? 

No, it has no other. 

Is there not in the Voice a Sound which is called A- 
cute: 

Les. 
An! 
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And that Shrill, has it any other Contrary than Grave? 

No. 

Every Contrary then has but one Contrary, and there 
are no more ? | 

I confeſs it. 

Let us ſee then ; let us make a Recital of the Things 
wherein we are agreed, 

We have agreed, 

1. That every Contrary has but one only Contrary. 

2. That Contraries are made by Contraries. 

3. That which is done fooliſhly is done after a quite 
contrary Manner to that which is done diſcreetly. 

4. That which is done diſcreetly proceeds from | 
Moderation, and that which is done fooliſhly proceeds WS 
from Folly, 1h: 

Tis agreed. 147 

That therefore which is done a con- For Contraries 134 
trary Way, ought to be done by the Con- 2 produce 
trary ; that which is done diſcreetly, is eigne 2 17 
done by Moderation, and that which is gquce the 1 
done fooliſhly, is done by Folly, of a wel 
contrary Way, and always by Contraries ? ky 

Certainly. 

Isnot Moderation then contrary to Folly ? 

So it ſeems to me. 

You remember however, that you agreed juſt now. 
that Wiſdom was contrary to Folly, 

I confeſs it. 

And that one Contrary had but one Contrary. 

That is true. 

From which then of thoſe two Principles ſhall we re- 
cede, my dear Protagoras? Shall it be from this, That 
one Contrary has but one Contrary ? Or from that 
which we aſſerted juſt now, That Wiſdom is ſome other 
Thing than Temperance or Modeſty ; That each of 
them are Parts of Vertue, and that as they are different, 
they are alſo unlike, boch by their Nature and Effects, 
4s the Parts of the Face: Which of thoſe two Principles 

ll we renounce ?. For they don't agree well, and they 
make a horrible Diſcord, Ah, how is it agg 

0 


Contraries, which are Wiſdom and Temperance ? Does 
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ſhould agree, if there be a neceſſity that one Contrary muſt 
have but one only Contrary, and can't have more, and 
that it be found in the mean Time, that Folly has two 


it not appear ſo to you Protagoras? He has agreed to 
it, whether he will or not. | | 

Wiſdom and Temperance then muſt of all Neceſſity 
be but one and the ſame Thing, as we found juſt now, 
that Juſtice and Sanctity were a little while ago. But 
don't let us weary ourſelves, my dear Protagoras, and 
let us examine the reſt. I aſk you, A Man, who does 
an unjuſt Thing, is he prudent in being unjuſt ? 

For my Part, Secrates, ſaid he, I ſhould be aſhamed 

to confeſs it. However, it is the Opi- 

For the Vulgrar nion of the People. 
3 Well, would you have me apply my- 

ſugices whit? ſelf to the People, or ſhall I ſpeak to 
Injuſtices which elt to Ple, P 
are prudent vou? 
while they are [ beg it of you, ſaid he, direct your- 
profitable, ſelf only to the People. 

That's equal to me, ſaid 1, provided you anſwer me. 
For it imports me nothing that you think that or that; 
1] examine only the Opinion; But it may very well be, 
that in examining the Opinion, 'tis myſelf when J ex 
mine, and ſometimes alſo the Perſon who anſwers me. 

Upon that, Protagoras made ſome Scruple, diſdaining 
to be thus queſtioned, and ſaying, that the Matter was 
thorny. But at laſt he took his Part, and reſolved to an. 
wer me. Then I ſaid to him, Protagoras, anſwer, | 
pray you, to my fuſt Queſtion: Do you think any d 
thoſe who act Injuſtice are prudent ? 

I thank there are ſome, ſaid he. 

Is not to be prudent, to He wilc ? 

Yes. 

Is not to be wiſe, to have right Aims, and to take the 
belt Part even in Injuſtice itſelf? 

J grant jt. 

But do the Unjuſt take the right Side when they ſucceed 
well, or when their Succeſs is naught ? 


When they ſucceed well. 
You 
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You affirm then, that there are certain good Things. 


Certainly. 


Then do you call thoſe things that are profitable to Men 


"00d ? 
ves, by Jupiter; and frequently I 
don't ſtick to call thoſe which are not 
profitable to Men alſo good. 

The Tone in which he ſpoke to me 
made me know, that he was exaſpe- 
rated, in a great Diſorder, and ready 


to be tranſported with Anger ; ſeeing 


him in this Condition, I had a Mind to 
make the beſt of him: Therefore I 


The Sophiſt is 
very angry that 
Szecrates ſhould 
have forced from 
him this Confeſ- 
ſion, that he calls 
that which is pro- 
fitable good, 


aſked him with greater Precaution and Diſcretion ; Pro- 


tagoras, ſaid I to him, do you call 


good, thoſe Things 


that are profitable to any Man, or thoſe that are no ways 


profitable ? 


Not at all, Socrates. For I know many that are ab- 


ſolutely uſeleſs to Men, as certain Drinks, 
certain Food, certain Medicines, and 
a thouſand others of the ſame Nature; 
and I know others that are uſeful to 
them. There are ſome that are indit- 
terent to Men, and excellent good for 
Horſes, Some are only uſeful to Cat- 
tel, others only to Dogs. Such a Thing 
i; of no Uſe to Animals, and very * 
for Trees, Moreover, that which is 
good for the Root is often bad for the 
Twigs, which you ſhould make to die, 
if you ſhould cover them with it. With- 


Protagoras 
ſmells what So- 
crates would be 
at, and, to evade 
being caught by 
him, he throws 
himſelf into all 
theſe Diſtincti- 
ons; where, in 
commenting up- 
on an imperti- 
nent Science, he 
puts off the 
chief Queſtion. 


out going further, Oil is the greateſt Enemy to all Plants, 
and to the Skin of all Cattel, z id it is very good for the 
Skin of Man, 
good, is various; for Oil itſelf, which I ſpeak of, is 
good for the exterior Parts of Man, and very bad for the 
interior. For that Reaſon the Phyſicians abſolutely for- 
did the ſick to eat it, or at leaſt give them but very little, 
and only enough to correct the bad Smell of certain things 
Which they make them take. 


e 


4 Protagoras 


It is ſo true, that that which is called 


um g — — — 
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Protagoras having thus ſpoken, all the Company | | 


clapt their Hands, as if he had ſaid Wonders: And [lf 
ſaid to him, Protagoras, I am a Man naturally very for 


getful, and, if any Body makes long Diſcourſes u 
me, I immediately forget the Subject of the Diſpute 


Therefore, as if I was ſomething deaf, and you had ai 


Mind to diſcourſe with me, you would reſolve to ſpeak 


a little louder to me than to others; even ſo I deſire youll | 


to accommodate yourſelf to this Fault that I have. And 


ſince you have todo with a Man whoſe Memory is very N 
ſhort, ſhorten your Anſwers, if you intend that I ſhouldw+ 


follow you. 


How would ye have me abridge my Anſwers ? Would 


you have me make them ſhorter than they ought t | s 


be ? 

No, ſaid I. | 

og is it as ſhort as it muſt be? 
t 18. 

But who ſhall be Judge of it, and to what Rfeaſun 
ſhall we cut it ? muſt it be mine or yours ? 

I have always heard, Protagoras, that you were a ve) 
capable Man, and that you could make others capable d 
making as long and as ſhort Diſcourſes upon all Sorts 0 
Subjects as one pleaſed ; and as nobody enlargeth (0 
much as you when you think fit, ſo nobody can explail 
himſelf in fewer Words. If then you have a Mind that! 
ſhould enjoy your Converſation, make uſe of the latter 
with me ; few Words, I conjure you. 

Socrates, ſaid he, I have had to do with many People 
in my Life, and even with the moſt renowned; yo 
cannot but have heard of my Diſputes : but if I had 
done what you would have me to do now, and if I hat 
ſuffered my Diſcourſes to be cut ſhort by my Antagoniſts 
I ſhould never have obtained ſo great Advantages over 
them, and the Name of Protagoras would never have been 
ſo famous among the Greeks. 

By this Anſwer I found that this Manner of anſwer 
ing preciſely to Queſtions did not pleaſe him, and that 
he would never ſubmit to be queſtioned. Seeing then 


that I could no longer be of that Converſation ; Prots 
Lordi, 
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coras, ſaid I to him, I do not preſs you to diſpute with 
me whether you will or not, and to follow a Method that 
is diſagreeable to you ; but if you have a Mind to ſpeak 
to me, tis your Part to proportion yourſelf to me, and 
to ſpeak ſo as that I may be able to follow you: For as 
all the World ſays, and as you yourſelf ſay, it is equal 
co you to make long or ſhort Diſcourſes. You are very 
teearned, there is nothing to ſay againſt that. For my 
Part, it is impoſſible for me to follow Diſcourſes that are 
bo long winded. I wiſh I were capable of it, but no 
lan makes himſelf. And ſeeing that is indifferent to 
Jou, you ought to have that Complaiſance for me, to the 
End that our Converſation may continue. At preſent 
ſeeing you have it not, and that I have not Time to hear 
You fo prolixly, for I muſt be going; Farewell, I am 
Juſt going, what Pleaſure ſoever I might have without 
doubt taken in your curious Diſſertations. At the ſame 
Time I roſe, as having a Mind to retire; but Callias 


ther holding me by the Cloke, We will not ſuffer you to 
go, Socrates, ſaid he; for if you go, all is done, there 
will be no more Converſation. I conjure you then in 
the Name of God to ſtay, for there is nothing that I 
Would ſo willingly hear as your Diſpute : I beg it of you, 
do us this Favour. 

| anſwered him ſtanding, as I was ready to go; Son of 
H }ponicus, I have always admired the Love you have for 
deiences, I admire it ſtill now, and I commend you for 
it, Truly I would with all my Heart do you the Favour 
ou aſk me, if you demand a Thing that was poſſible. 
ut as if you ſhould command me to 
un a Race with Criſan 4 Himere, or This Ci 
lome of thoſe who run the Race fix 4 Himefe had 
imes together, or with ſome Courier, 1 * 
would ſay, Calliat, I ſhould demand jong three Times 
iothing more than to have all the qucceflively. 
wiftneſs neceſſary ; I could wiſh it as 
hat nuch as you, but that is impoſſible. If you would ſee 
cn s run, C/ and me, you muſt obtain of him, that 
a-: ie will proportion himſelf to my Weakneſs, for I cannot 
'@"z | 80 


ts, 
ver 


ex- 


taking me with one Hand by the Arm, and with the o- 
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go very ſwift, and it lies on him to go ſlowly. T tell 
you the tame on this Occaſion, if you have a Mind to 
hear Protagoras and me, defire him to anſwer me in 
few Words, as he had begun to do : For otherwiſe, what 
Sort of Converſation will it be? I have hitherto heard 
Men ſay, and always believed it, that to converſe with 
one's Friends, and to make Harangues, were two yery 
difterent Things. ; | 


Nevertheleſs, Socrates, ſaid Calliar 
Callias favours a to me, methinks that Protagoras de. 
— Dog @ mands a very juſt thing, ſeeing he de. ti 
had with the &. fires only to be permitted to ſpeak a: a 
phiſts who lodged much as he ſhall think fit, and that you b 


with him. He may have the ſame Liberty; the Con- e 


loves long Dii- dition is equal. ce 
courſes. You are deceived, Callias, ſaid Alti th 
biades, that is not at all equal. For re 
Socrates Confeſſeth he has not that Abundance, that th 
Affluence of Words; and he yields that Advantage to WW * 
Protagoras. But as for the Art of Diſpute, and to know Bi *" 
how to queſtion and anſwer well, I ſhall be much fur. WF 
prized if he yields it either to Protagoras, or any Body Wi ' 
That's exactly elſe whoſoever. Let Protagoras then 8 
the Character of confeſs, in his turn, with the ſame Inge- 0 
Alcibiades, he nuity, that he is more weak in that die 
tancies that Point than Secrates, that will be enough; WW "9 
Secrates diſputes but if he brags that he will oppoſe him ſes, 
only through . . ich | ſine 
Vanity * and thay then let him enter the Liſt with equa 
if Protagoras Arms, that is to ſay, by queſtioning of 
ſhould acknow- and being queſtioned, without enlarg WF We 
2 himſelf in- ing without End, and without deviating nd 
crior, Socrates u eſti oſe to em. Tar. 
: h pon every Queltion, on purp 
21 broil the Diſcourſe, and to ſhun the the 
t) no more. 3 " * ce 
giving of an Anſwer, and to ma 
the Auditor loſe the State of the Queſtian. For as u — 


Secrates, I will be Security for him, and that he will forge 
nothing ? he jeers us when he ſays he 1s forgetful. So 
ſeems to me that his Demand is the more reaſonable 
for every one muſt ſpeak and tell his Sentiments in 1 
Diſputes. 1 
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At theſe Words of Alcibiades, Critias directing his 
Diſcourſe to Prodicus and Hippias, ſaid, Methinks, my 
Friends, that Callias has declared himſelf openly for Pro- 
zagoras 3 and that Alcibiades is an Opiniator, who ftrives 
to diſpute, and to exaſperate Men's Spirits. As for us 
Jet us not fall out with one another in taking Part, ſome 
with Protagoras, and others with Socrates: Let us rather 
join our Prayers to obtain of them, not to part in ſuch 
a Way, but to continue this agreeable Converſation. 

You ſpeak extraordinary well, Cri- 
tian, ſaid Prodicus F all _ who 3 
are preſent at a Diſpute, ought to des. 17. 
be ee but not 1 1 for gy obs 
theſe two Things ought not to be 
confounded : to be neuter, is to give to each Party all 
the Attention which he requires; and not to be indiffe- 
rent, is when one reſerves his Vote for him who is in 
theright, For my Part, if you would follow my Ad- 
vice, Protagoras, and you Socrates, here is a thing where- 
in I would willingly have you agree between you, that 
io, to diſpute and not to quarrel ; for Friends diſpute be- 
tween themſelves for their better Inſtruction, and Ene- 
mics quarrel to deſtroy one another. By this Means this 
WT Converſation would be very agreeable and very profita- 
dle to us all. Firſt, the Fruit which on your Side you 
WS would reap there-from, would be, I don't ſay our Prai- 
ſes, but our Eſteem : Now Eſteem 1s a The Difference 
lincere Homage, which cauſes a Soul between Eſtecm 
to be truly touched and perſuaded ; and Praiſe. 
whereas Praiſe is frequently but a vain 
and deceiving Sound, which the Mouth pronounces con- 
trary to the proper Sentiments of the Heart. And we 
the Auditors ſhould get thereby, not that which is called 
* certain Pleaſure, but a real and ſenſible Satisfaction. 


19599 


— — 


* By this Paſſage it appears that the Greeks made ſome difference 
between N & ne e, that by the firſt they meant the 
Delights of the Spirit, and by the other the Pleaſures of the Body. 
That was not always exactly obſerved : But at the Bottom theſe 
Words are determined to this Senſe by their Root, F 

Or 
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For Satisfaction is the Contentment of the Spirit, which 
is inſtructed, and which acquires Wiſdom and Prudence; 
whereas Pleaſure is only, properly ſpeaking, the tickling 
of the Senſes. 

Mot of the Auditors highly applauded this Diſcourſe of 
Prodicus, and the wiſe Hippias afterwards beginning, 
ſaid : My Friends, I look upon you all, ſo many as are 
here, as Kinſmen, Friends, and Citizens of one and 
the ſame City, not by Law, but by Nature; Þ for by 
Nature every Thing is tied to its like, But the Law, 
which is a Tyrant over Men, forceth and layeth violent 
Hands upon Nature on many Occaſions, It would be 2 
very ſhameful Thing, if we, who know the Nature of e 
Things perfectly, and who paſs for the ableſt among th 
the Greeks, ſhould come into Athens, which for Sci. 2 
ences ought to be looked upon as the auguſt Pryta- Wi be 
neum of Greece, and ſhould be aſſembled in the greatel yo 
and richeſt Houſe of the City, to do nothing there wor- Wi \! 
thy of our Reputation, and to ſpend our Time in wrang- . 
ling and conteſting about Trifles, like the moſt ignorant In. 
of Men. I conjure you then, Protagoras and 5s Wh ©: 
crates, and I adviſe you, as if we were here your Ar- 0 
bitrators to regulate you, to pitch upon a Temperament WW far 
and a Medium. You Socrates, don't you ſtick too n. It 
gorouſly to the plain and conciſe Method of a Dialogue, 
unleſs Protagoras will acquieſce therewith. Leave hin 
ſome Liberty, and flacken the Reins of his Diſcourſe, 
that it may appear more magnificent and ſublime to us. 
And you, Protagoras, don't ſwell the Sails of your Elo. 
quence, ſo as to carry you into the High-Sea, and t0 
make you loſe the Sight of the Shore. There is a Me- 
dium between thoſe two Extremities. Therefore if yo 
will give Ear to me, you ſhall chuſe a Moderator, a Pie 


— 


” 


+ For the Law eftabliſhes ſeveral Corporations that are cot 
trary one to another, whereas Nature unites all that are of the 
ſame Kind, Therefore there is a Principle of Union in humi! 


Naturc, * 
ident, 
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dent, who ſhall oblige you both to keep within Bounds. 

This Expedient pleaſed all the Company. Callias 
told me again, that he would not ſuffer me to go, and 
they preſſed me to name the Preſident myſelf : I de- 
dined it, ſaying it would be a Shame for us to take a 
Moderator of our Diſcourſes. For, ſaid I, he whom we 
| ſhall chuſe ſhall be either our Inferior or our Equal. If 
he be our Inferior, it is not juſt that the moſt uncapable 
ſhould give Laws to the moſt learned ; and if he be our 
Fqual, he will think as well as we, and that Choice will 
become altogether uſeleſs, 

But, it will be ſaid, you ſhall name who is more learn- 
ed than you; it is eaſy to ſay ſo, but in Truth I don't 
think it poſſible to find a more able Man than Protago- 
ras ; and if you ſhould chuſe one who is not ſo able as 
he, and whom you pretend, however, to be more able, 
you yourſelves ſee what Diſtaſte you give to a Man of that 
Merit, in ſubjecting him to ſuch a Moderator. For, as 
for my Part, that in no Ways concerns me, it is not my 
Intereſt that makes me ſpeak, I am ready to renew our 
Converſation to ſatisfy you: That if Protagoras will 
not anſwer, let him queſtion : I will anſwer, and at the 
ſame Time ſhall endeavour to ſhow him the Manner how 
I think every Man who is queſtioned ought to anſwer. 
When I have anſwered him as often as he ſhall have 
thought fit to queſtion me, he will give me Leave to 
queſtion him in my Turn, and he will anſwer me 
after the ſame Manner. That if he ſcruples to anſwer me, 
then you and I will join to beg that Favour of him, 
which you deſire of me at preſent, which is, not to break 
the Converſation, and there is no Neceſlity to name a 
Moderator for that ; inſtead of one, we ſhall have many, 
for you ſhall all be ſo. 

Every Body ſaid that this was what ought to be done. 

Protagoras was not much for it; but in fine, he was 
obliged to ſubmit, and to promiſe that he would queſ- 
tion firſt, and that when he ſhould be weary of queſtion- 
ing, he ſhould permit me to do it in my Turn, and ſhould 
anſwer in his Turn preciſely to the Quettion without 
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conſiſts in being very well verſed in reading the Poets: 


* tuous, and to be in Vertue as a Cube; that is to ſay, 
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Then he began after this Manner. 
* Methinks, Socrates, that the beſt Part of Erudition 


that is to ſay, to underſtand all they ſay ſo well, as to 
be able to dittinguiſh what is well ſaid, and what is il 
ſaid ; to give Reaſons for it, and to make every Body ſen. 
ſible of it. Do't fear that I am going to remove my: 
felf far off from the Subject of our Diſpute, my Quel 
tion ſhall run upon Vertue. All the Difference there 
ſhall be therein, 1s, that I ſhall tranſport you into the 
Country of Poetry. Simonides ſays in ſome Place, di 
recting his Diſcourſe to Scopas, the Son of Creon the 
Thefſulonian : * It is very difficult to become truly ver. 


that neither our Carriage, our Actions, nor our Thougli 
* ſhall ſhake us, and ſhall never draw us from that Stat 
of our Mind; and that they ſhall, neither deſerve the 
© leaſt Reproach, nor the leaſt Blame.“ Do you remem- 
ber that Paſſage or ſhall I relate it to you? 

There is no need, ſaid I, I remember it, and have fu- 
died it with great Pains. 

You are in the right: but do you think that Piece 
well or ill done? 

It ſeems to me to be perfectly well done, and is of ver 
great Senſe. 

But would you call that Piece well done, if the Poe 
contradicts himſelf in it ? 

No, without doubt. 

Oh! ſaid he, another Time examine Things better 
and look into them more narrowly. | 

As for that, my dear Protagoras, taid I, I believe I ha 
ſufficiently examined it. 

Since you have ſo well examined it, you know thet 
that he ſays in the Sequel: The Saying of Pitta 
does not pleaſe me at all, tho' Pittacus was one of tit 


2 nn 


* The Spb ils boaſted that they underſtood all the Poets perfeci 
well, and we are going to ſee the Difference in that Point between! 
Sep and a Man who is truly learned. 


« Sage 
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* Sages, For he ſays that it is difficult to become vertu. 
ou:, Do you comprehend that the ſame Man ſaid this 
after what he had ſaid but a little before. 

Ves, I do. 

And do you find that thoſe two Paſſages agree? 

Ves, Protagoras, ſaid I, and at the ſame Time, leſt he 
| ſhould go upon ſome other Thing, I aſked him, Dor”: 
you find that they agree ? 

How ſhall I find that a Man agrees with himſelf when 
he blows cold and hot? At firit he fixes this Principle, 
That it is difficult to become wertuous, And a Minute 
laſter he forgets that fine Principle; and in relating the 
ſame Motto, ſpoke in his own Senſe by Pittacus, That 
it is very difficult to become wertuous ; he blames him, 
ind ſays in plain Terms, that that Sentiment does not 
pleaſe him in any wiſe, and yet it is his own. Thus 
hen he condemns an Author, who ſays nothing but 
brhat he had ſaid himſelf, he manifeſtly cuts his own 
hroat, and he muſt of neceſſity ſpeak ill either there or 
ere, 

He had no ſooner ſpoke, but a great Noiſe was 
uſed, and the Auditors fell a praiſing of him. As for 
e, I confeſs it, like a Fencer who had received a great 
bow, I was ſo ſtunned that I neither ſaw nor heard, 
nd my Brains turned as with the Noiſe they made, as 
vith what I heard him ſay. In fine, for I muſt tell you 
e Truth, to gain Time to dive into the Meaning of the 
Loet, I turned myſelf toward Prodicus, and directing my 
Diſcourſe to him; Predicus, ſaid I to | 
im, Simonides is your Country-Man; Fer 7 rodrous 
is therefore juſt that you ſhould {> 8 Du 
me to his Aſliſtance, and I call you x£.,.:,:z, - 
dit, as Homer feigns that the Scamar- 
aue, being vigorouſly prefied upon by Achilles, calls &. 
de to his Succour, in ſaying to him: 

Let you and I repel this terrible Enemy. 
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lay the ſame to you, let us take Care leſt & be 

rech rned topſy-turvy by Protageras. Ihe Detence of 1: 

wee et depends on your Ability, which makes you ty 


You, II. N d:ttinguft; 
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diſtinguiſh ſo ſubtilly between“ V and Defire, as tuo 
very different Things. It is that ſame Ability which has 
furniſhed you with ſo many tine Things that you juſt nos 
taught us. See then if you will be of my Opinion, for 
it does not at all appear to me that Simonides contradic 
himſelt. But tell me firſt I pray, what you think of i. 
Do you think, that to be, and to become, are one and the 
{ame 'I'hing, or two different Thing. 

A fine Queſtion ! two very different Things; aſſuredh, 
anſwered Prodicas. 

In the firlt Verſe then, S:monides declares his Thought, 
in ſaying, That it is very difficult to become truly wertk 
045. 

You ſay true, Socrates. 

And he blames P:ttacus, not as Protagoras thinks, 
for having ſaid the ſame Thing as he, but for having fai 
For 10 ze denotes ſomething very different from it. |: 
2 fixed State, Effect, Pittacus has not ſaid as Sinn i! 
and to become des did, That it is difficult to ben of 
denotes an Alte- wvertuous, but to be wertuons. Nov on 
ration, or a boing my dear Protagoras, to be and %% me 
_ State to come, are not the ſame Thing, even ab 

; the Judgment of Prodicus. And if thy th 
be not the ſame Thing, Simonides does in ne wile ch fir 
tradict himſelf, Perhaps that Prodicus himſelf and mW tha 
ny others, entring into Simonides's Thought, might WP, 

with Heſiad, That it is very difficult WM ben 
"Tis a Paſſage of become wertuous : For the Gods hi 


Fc ch of 1 placed Labour before Vertue, but wit 
v. 287, a2 Man is come to the Pinnacle o 
Aountain where it dwells, then tho 8 


be verv difficult, it is eaſy to poſſeſs it. 
Proticus having heard me ſpeak thus, praiſed met 
tremely. But Protagoras anſwering, ſaid, Socrait 


r= ann 
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* Diftinftions were the Strength of the Sopbiſtt. Socrat:s isgod 
to put Predicus upon it to make ſome, and whilſt he guides him, F 
22 ſpealtes to a Miracle ; but ſo ſoon as he has laid a Snare for 


6 
ye 


the Si tails to fall into it. 
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| +our Explication is ſtill more vicious than the Text, and 

| the Remedy worſe than the Diſeaſe. 

EF Then I have done very ill, according to your reckon- 

ing, Protagoras, anſwered I; and I am a pleafant Phyſi- 

cian indeed, ſeeing that in deſigning to cure a Diſtemper, 

I make it to grow worſe. 

It is juſt as I tell you, Socrates. 

How ſo? 

Ihe Poet, ſaid he, would be impertinent and igno- 

nat, if he had ſpoke of Vertue as of a Thing which 

| is vile, deſpicable and naughty, “ that it is eaſy to 

© poſleſs it, for every Body agrees that it is very diffi- 

cult. 

| Being amazed at this Quibble; in Truth, ſaid I, Pro- 

| :agoras, we are very happy that Prodicus is preſent at our 

| Diſpute, For I fancy that you are very well periuaded 

that the Science of Prodicus is one of 

che divine Sciences that you call thoſe This is founded 

Jof the ancient Times, and which is not upon what Pro- 

only as old as Simonides, but alſo much e faid at 
. . the Beginning, in 

more ancient. You are certainly very 155 of the 

able in many other Sciences ; but as for Antiquity of the 

that, you ſeem to me to be but little in- Sophiſts. 

lructed in it. For my Part, I may ſay 

that I have ſome Tincture of it, becauſe I am one of 

Prodicus's Diſciples. (a) Methinks that you don't compre- 

hend that S:mmonides does not give the Word difficult the 


Senſe 


n. 


Protagoras changes Sides here, according to the good Cuſton: 
o! the Sophiſts; and inſtead of demonſtrating the pretended Contr. - 
Kidtion of Simonides, he throws himſelf upon Heid, who ſaye, 
that it is caſy to poſſeſs Vertue; and in that he puts a very ridicu- 
ous Quibble upon him. This the Character of the Sophiſts. They 
Were very ignorant at the Bottom; but with ſome Readins, which 
Pal ſpoiled their Minds, and which they ſupported with Abun- 
ny of Impudence, they made themielves to be admired by 
ools. 
(a) At all Times, when a Word ſeems to figniſy ſomething con- 
"ary to the Deſign of the Poet, all the different Significations that 
Fat Word can have in the Paſlage in Queſtion, onzht to be exe 
N 2 mne 
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Sente waich you give it. Perhaps it is with that Word 
(2) as with thoſe of Dreadful, Terrible. At all Times 
when I make uſe of them in a good Part, and fav, for 
Hxample, to praiſe you, Protagoras is à terrible May, 
Prod'cus is always at me for it, and aſks me, if I be not 
aſhamed to call that which is laudable, terrible: For 
iays he, that Word is always taken in an ill Senſe. Thi 
is ſo true, that you ſhall find nobody who ſays, terribl 
Riches, terrible Peace, terrible Health : but every body fays, 
a terrible Sickneſs, a terrible War, a terrible Poverty, that 
Word always denoting Evil, but never Good. How d 
you know but that (6) perhaps by this Epithet d:ffcul, 


mined into. This Maxim is extraordinary good, and of very great u 
in Criticiſm, as Ariſtotle hath very well obſerved. Socrates makes ut 
of it here in Appearance to defend Simenides, and in Effect to mak: 
thoſe Sophiſts pertectly ridiculous, 

(a) Socrates cunningly makes the Impertinence of thoſe Sophils 
appear here, in the Criticiſm which they made upon Words: Fr 
Example, upon the Word Sgtyge, they would not have it uſed u 
a good Senſe, becauſe it was never uſed but in ſpeaking of Thing 
that are bad, as Poverty, Priſon, Sickneſs. But theſe Sophia 
ought to have obſerved this Difference, that this Word is alwaj 
truly taken in an ill Senſe, when applied to inanimate Things, bot 
that it may be taken in a good Senſe when applied to Perſons 
Homer, who underſtood and wrote his Language better than 1 
thoſe Sophiſts, has more than once joined Ngzygg with ai, 
renerall., As in the Beginning of the 8th Book of the Odyſſe, 
in ſpeaking of CH; for Pauyog, as our Word terrible ſigniße 
often aſtoniſhing, and extraordinary, which attracts Conſideratio 
Reſpect. 

( ; The Snare which Socrates lays here for thoſe Sophilk 
would be too plain, if the Word u difficult, did nem 
Cenity bad, wexations, but it is taken in this laſt Senſe by all ti 
Poets, Homer himſelf has uſed it in that Senſe, as in the Begin 
ning of that fine Ode of Anacreen, xx N . un N 
[t A wexatizus Thing not to love, Tis that which decui6 
Predicus, whoſe Ignorance he makes to appear in going about 
perſuade him, that perhaps it was the Inhabitants of the Iſle © 
Cczs, who uſed that Word in that Senſe, Prodicus being deceived, 
would value himſelf upon this Remark, and acting the 87 
Critick, he ſays that Simonides reproaches Pittacus who was! 
Man of Lesbos, whoſe Language was groſs and barbarous, \ 
having uſed that Word ignorantly- Pretagoras is a little ma 
Cunning, | 


Simanild 
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emmides and all the Inhabitants of the Iſle of Ceo: have 
a Mind to expreſs ſomething that is bad, vexatious, or 
| other Thing which we don't underſtand. Let us aſe 
| Prodicus, For it is reaſonable to aik him the Explication 
> of the Terms which S:imonides made uſe of. Tell us then, 
| Prodicus, what would Simonides ſay by that Word - 
| cult ? 

He would ſay, bad. 

| Behold then, ſaid I, my dear Prodicus, why Simonides 
| blames Pittacus for having ſaid that it 7s difficult to be 
| vertuous, imagining, Without doubt, that he meant there- 
by that it is a bad Thing to have Vertue. 

| Do you think, Socrates, anſwered Prodicus, that Si- 
| monides meant any other Thing, and that his Aim, waz 
not to upbraid Pittacus, who neither knew the Force 
nor the Difference of Terms, but (a) ſpoke coarſly, like 
a Man born at Lesbos, and accuſtomed to barbarous Lan- 
guage? 

Protagoras, do you underſtand what Prodicus ſays ? 
and have you any Thing to anſwer ? 

| Iam very far from your Opinion, Prodicur, ſaid Pre- 
tagoras; and I take it for a Truth, that Simonides un- 
derſtood nothing more by that Word difficult, than what 
we all underſtand ; and that he meant not that that was 
bad, but that it was not eaſy ; and that it mult be acqui- 
red with much Pains and Labour. 

To tell you the Truth, Protagoras, I doubt not in the 
leaſt but that Prodicus knows very well what Simorides's 
Meaning is. But he plays upon you a little, and lays a 
Snare for you, to ſee if you will fall into it, or if you 
have the Cunning to avoid it, and to maintain your O- 
pinion. For here is an indiſputable Proof, that Simonides 
does not call difficn/t that which is bad, becauſe he adds 
immediately after, And God alone prfſeſſes that precious 
$i1-a/ſure, For if he had meant that it is a bad Thing to 
be vertuous, he would never have added, that God a- 
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mor (2) The Language of the Lesbians barbarous. The Rudeneſs of 
HER uſually accompanies Clownithneſs of Manners 
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lone has Vertue ; he would have been very wary of 
making fo bad a Preſent to the Divinity alone. If he 
had done it, Prodicus, far “ from calling Srmonid; 
divine Man, would not fail to call him a Blaſphemer and 
a Profligate. But fince you are ſomething curious to 
know if I be well verſed in that which you call the Read. 
ing of the Poets, Jam going to tell you the Meaning e. 
tha: tmall Poem of Simoenides; or if you had rather ex. 
plain it to me, I will willingly hearken to you. 

Prategeras hearing me ſay ſo, failed not to take me 
at my Word; and Prodicus and Hippias, with the rel}, 
beſought me, not to defer giving them that Satisfac- 
tion. 

I am going, ſaid JI, to endeavour to explain to you 
my Sentiments upon that Piece of Simonides. You mul 
know then, that Philoſophy is very ancient among the 
Greeks, f particularly in Creete and Lacedemon. Then 
are more Sophiits there than in all the World beſide; 


— 
— — 


% Here is a very ſmall Fault; yet it fails not to corrupt the 
Text extremely, and to alter the Senſe of it. To follow the Let. 
ter, we ſhould have rendered it, very far from calling him 5 
Man of Ceos ; for the Greek ſays 24 a et ues; xo, and . 
in the lect a Man of Ccos. But there is nobody but will ae 
that it ought to be read, x) dolle ids V81oy, and nc in the li 
a divixe Man, for Simonides was called fo. What Senſe wou! 
a Man  Ceos bear in Oppoſition to Blaſphemer and Profligate? 
That was never heard of before. But it will be ſaid, the Piety d 
the Men of Cees might be ſo recommended; and ſo famous, th. 
perhaps they might ſay a Man of Ceos, for a pious Man, It wi 
quite contrary. The Inhabitants of the Iſle of Ceos were an in. 
pious People, witneſs the Law they made to put to Death all tk 
od Men above 60 Years of Age ; and that when they were behies 
by the Athenians, they put to Death all thoſe who were not 4. 
to bear Arms; which ſtruck the Athenians with ſo much Hor, 
that they raiſed the Siege to Nop the Current of ſuch horrible I 
piety. 

+ He put Creete with Laced-mn, becauſe Lycurgus had brouf 
back from Creete to Lacedemen many of the Laws that were made! 
Minos, and had drawn from thence the Idea of the Government uh 
he had eftabliſhed. See the Remarks of Platareb upon the Life of 
curgus, Tom, I. p. 199. be 
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hut they conceal themſelves, and make as if they were 
imple and ignorant People, juſt like the Sophiſts you 
ſpoke of, that it may not be diſcovered that they ſurpaſs 
all the Greets in Learning and Science, and that they may 
be only looked upon as brave Men, who are ſupe1ior t,. 
others by their Courage and Contempt of Death. (a) Fer 
they are perſuaded that if they were known, for whar 
they are, every Body would apply themſelves to that 
Study, and the Art would be no longer valued, Ius 
by concealing their Ability, they deceive thro' all the 
Towns of Greece, thoſe who aſtect to follow the Lacede- 
nonian Way of living. The moſt Part, 

in Imitation of them, cut their Ears, The Folly of 
have only a Cord for their Girdle, uſe most of the 

the hardeſt Exerciſes, and wear their og ee 
Cloaths ſo ſhort, that they don't cover fte tlie au. 


half their Body, For they perſuade gee Life of the 


| themſelves, that *tis by thoſe Auſterities, Lac:demonians, 


that the Lacedemonians have made 

themſelves Maſters of Greece: and the Lacedemommians 
are ſo jealous of the Science of their Sophiſts, that when 
then have a Mind to diſcourſe with them freely, and ate 
weary of ſeeing them in Secret and by Stealth, (6) They 
turn out all thoſe Apes that counterfeit then: ; that 15 


to ſay, all thaſe Strangers they find in their Towns, and 


then diſcourſe with thoſe Sophiſts, without admitting any 
Stranger to thoſe Converſations. Neither do they ſuffer 
their young People to travel into other Towns, for Feat 
they ſhould forget what they have learnt: and the fame 
Thing is done in Creeze. Among thoſe great Teacheis. 


ä 
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(a) This Paſſage favours and ſupports what Thucyd:drs wrote, 
That Lycurgus baniſhed all Foreigners, for Fear they ſhould im:- 
tate his Polic v, and learn to love Vertue : and tis tor this that 


| Ptarch thought he ought to juſtify him. See the Life of Lycur- 
pur, P. 243. 


(5) Lycurgus ſhut up the Gates of Sparta againſt all Strangers 


| Whoſe Curioſity only drove them thither, and came not for any Ad- 


#antage or Profit: he alſo forbid. travelling. Pictarch gives very tine 


| Rcaſons for it, p. 248, 
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there are not only Men, but alſo Wo. 
For the Women men: and a certain Mark that I tell you 
were educated as the Truth, and that the L acedemonian; 
Che Men. are perfectly well inſtructed in Philoſo- 
phy and Learning, is, that if any body 
will diſcourſe with the moſt pitifal Fellow of the Lacedi. 
monians, he will at firit take him for an Idiot; but in 
the Sequel of the Converſation, that 
They accuſtomed Idiot will find means pertinently to 
_ Children to place a ſhort and quick Repartee, and 
fry Repartees, full of Senfe and Strength, which te 
:nd to wrap up will ſhoot like an Arrow out of a Boy, 
Abundance of Inſomuch that he who had ſo bad an 
Senſe in a few Opinion of him, will find himſelt but 
Words. a Child in Compariſon to him. Allo 
Abundance of People in our Age, and 
the Ages paſt, have conceived that to Laconize, is more 
to ſtudy Philoſophy than to work, being well perſuaded, 
and juſtly, that it belongs only to a Man who is well in- 
ttructed and well educated to ſpeak ſuch fine Sentence, 
Of this Number were ales of Miletum, Pittacus of 
Aitylene, Bias of Priene, our Solon, Cleobulas of Lyni:, 
Mirian of Chen, a Town of Laconia, and Chilan of 
Lacedemon, All thoſe Sages were zealous Followers of 
the Lacedemonian Learning, as appears ſtill by ſome of 
their good Sentences that have been preſerved. Being 
one Day all together, they conſecrated to Apollo, as the 
firlt Fruits of their Wiſdom, thoſe two Sentences which 
are in every Body's Mouth, and cauſed them to be wrote 
in Letters of Gold upon the Portals of the Temple 
of Delpbos; Know thyjelf, and know nothing ta 
mich, | 
Why is it that I relate to you thoſe Pieces of Antiqui- 
ty? It is to let you ſee the Way and Character of the 
niloſophy of the Ancients was a certain Laconick Bre- 
.tv. Now, one of the belt Sentences that was attri 
vited to Pittacus, and that the Sages moſt boaſted of, 
1» delervedly this, Jt is difficylt to become wertiugus. Si. 
1ynides then, as emulating Pittacus in that Career of 
W:idom, conceived that it he could overthrow this fine 
Sentence, 
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Sentence, and triumph over it as over a Champion of 
Reputation, who had carried away the Acclamations 
of every Body, he would thereby acquire an immortal Re- 
nown. It 1s then this Sentence he only carps at, and 
tis with a Deſign to deſtroy it, that he hath compoſed 
this whole Poem, at leaſt I believe it ſo; let us examine 
him together, to ſee if I bein the right. 

Firlt, the Beginning of this Poem would be fenfle(s, it 
t0 expreſs only, That it is dFicult to become wvertuous, 
the Poet ſhould fay, I. 7s difficult, I confeſs, to become 
wertuous; For that Word, I confe/s, is added without any 
Sort of Reaſon, unleſs we ſuppoſe that S:imonides had 
conſidered the Sentence of P:/tacus to quarrel with it. 
Pittacus having ſaid, That it is difficult o be wertuns : 
dimonides oppoſeth that, and corrects that Principle, in 
laying, That it is difficult to become wertuous, aud that 
that is truly difficuit, For obſerve well, that he does 
not ſay that it is difficult to become truly wvertiouns ; us 
among the vertuous, there might be ſome who were 
truly vertuous, and others who were vertudus Without 
being truly ſo : that would be the Diſcourſe oft a tool 
and not of a wiſe Man, as Simnides. Therefore there 
mu't needs be a Tranſpoſition in this Verſe, and the 
Word truly muſt be tranſpoſed and put out of its Place 
to anſwer Pittacus. For 'tis as if there was a Kind of 
Dialogue there between S/mzonides and Pitracus, Ine 
utter ſays immediately, My Friends, it is difficult ts bz 
Vertuous, And Simonides anſwers; Piltacus, you ad- 
vane @ falſe Principle there, for it is nat diffcuit ta be 
Vertuous, it is yet evorſe : but it is d:fficult, I conſeſi, 
?9 become Vertuous, ſo as not to be ſhaken, and to be firm, 
inVertue, as a Cube on its Baſis; and that neither our 
Carriage, our Thoughts, nor our Afions, can draw up» 
on us the leaſt Reproach or Blame; that it i truly 
Fcult. At this Rate tis plain that he has Realon to 
pat this Word, I confeſs, there: and that the Word rrul. 


very well placed at the End. The whole Sequel of the 


Poem proves that this is the true Senſe ; and it would 

be eaſy to make it appear that all irs Parts agree together, 

that they are perfectly well compoſed, and that all poffi- 
N 
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ble Grace and Elegance is found in them, with abun- 
dance of Strength and Senſe ; but that would carry us 
too far to run it all over; let us content ourſelves to exa- 
mine the Idea of the Poem in general, and the Aim of 
the Poet, to make it appear that he only propoſes to 
nmfelf by all that Poem, to refute that Sentence of Pi. 
PACHE, 

his is ſo true, that a little aſter, as if it were to give 
a Reaſon for what he had ſaid, That to become wertuous 
„ a Thing truly difficult; he adds, Hmvever that it i 
Þ?/iole for ſe me Time ; but after ene is become ſo, to per- 
i in that State, and to be wertuons, as you ſay, Pitta- 


cus, that's impoſſible, and above the Strength of Man: 


This happy Privilege is only for God alone, and it is not bu- 
manly poſſible for a Man not to become wicked when an inſur- 
mountable Calamity falls upon his Head. 

nh: But what Sort of People are they that 
E 23 Hoang $0 inſupportable Calamities aMi&, ſo as 
>the Rat a that they are no longer themſelves ? 

gs Vice tfup- 

poles a State of For Example, among thoſe who fit at 
Vertue which the Helm of a Ship. It is evident that 
precedod. A very they are not the Ignorant and the [diots, 
* for the Ignorant are caſt down even in 
n a Calm. As one does not throw to 
the Ground a Man that is lying upon it, but one that 1s 
{ſtanding upright; ſo Calamities only deject and change 
an able Man, and they never change one who 1s ignorant, 
A terrible 'Tempeſt which turns the Sea tophe-turvey all 
of a ſudden, aſtoniſhes and overcomes a Pilot; irregular 
and ſtormy Seaſons aſtoniſh and overcome the Husband- 
man ; a wiſe Phyſician is confounded by Accidents, that 
he could not foreſee with all his Art of Phyſick: in 2 
Word, 'tis the good that happen to become wicked, 3s 
another Poet teſtifies in this Verſe : The goed are ſometimt! 
goud, and fometimes wicked. 

But it never happens to the wicked to become wicked, 
he is always ſo. It is only the Learned, the Good, and 
the Wiſe, to whom it happens to be wicked whe! 
a frightful and ſudden Calamity overthrows them. And 
it is humanly impoſſible that it can be otherwiſe, And 
you, 


Ou, 
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you, Pittacus, you ſay, that it is difficult to be good ; 


(ay rather, That it is difficult to become ſo, and that yet 
it is poſſible ; but to perſiſt in that State, is what is im- 
poſſible ; for you muſt agree that every Man who does 
good, is good ; and that every Man who does ill, is 
wicked. What is it then to do good, for Example, in 
Learning ? and who is the Man that you call good in 
that? Is it not he who has Knowledge, and who 1s Learn- 
ed? What is it that makes a good Phyſician? Is it 
not the Knowledge to cure or to comfort the Sick ? And 
is not that which makes an ill Phyſician, his Want of 
Skill to cure? Whom then ſhall we call a bad Phyfi- 
cian ? Is it not evident that a Man muſt in the firſt 
Place be a Phytician, before we can give him that Name? 
and that in the ſecond Place he muſt be a good Phyſi- 
cian, for it is only the good who is capable of becom- 
ing a bad Phyſician ? In effect, we who are ignorant 


in Phyſick, tho' we ſhould commit Faults in that Art, yet 


we ſhould never become bad Phyſicians, ſeeing we are not 


| Phyſicians ourſelves, 


He that does not know what Architecture is, can ne- 


rer properly be what is called a bad Architect, for he is 
no Architect at all: and fo in ail other Arts. Every 
Man then who is no Phyſician, whatever Faults he com- 
mits in acting the Phyſician, is not however, in a ftrit 
| denſe, a bad Phyſician, It is the fame ot the vertuous 
Man; he may become vicious, without Conteſt, whether 
it be by Age, Labour, Sickneſs, or by any other Acci- 
dent; but he can't become vicious, unleſs he was vertu- 
& ous before. Therefore the only Scope 

of the Poet in this Work is to make it This Principle of 
appear, that it is not poſſible to be, and S tends 
to perſevere always in that State; but 
| that it is poſſible to become veituous, af being born 
Vs id is poſſible to become vicious. 'I he corrupt, were 
Lvertuous are abſolutely thoſe whom the vertuous in their 
# Gods love and favour. Now the Sequel Original. 

of the Poem makes it plainly appear, 


naturally to this 
Truth, that all 


that all this is ſaid againſt Pittacas., For he adds: 


|. Wherefore I ſhall not fatigue myſelf to ſeek that 


which 
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* Which is impoſſible to find, and I ſhall not conſume 
* my Life in flattering myſelf with the 
* vain Hopes of ſeeing a Man without 
* Blame, and intirely innocent among 


We muſt not 
ape to find an 
wnocent Man 


pon Farth * us Mortals, who live upon what the 
without Sin, * Earth preſents to us. If I were hap. 
Vn et homo * py enough to find him, I ſhould 


r quickly tell it you.“ And in all his 
ee Poem he carps ſo much at this Sen- 
rence of Pittacus, that he ſays a little after. * For my 
Part, every Man who does not a ſhameful Action, vo- 
* luntarily, I praiſe him, I love him. I do not ſpeak 
of Neceſlity, that is ſtronger than the Gods them- 
* ſelves, all this is alſo ſpoke againſt Pittacus. In Effect 
S:monides was too well taught to refer this Yoluntarily 
to him who commits ſhametul Actions, as if there were 
| People who did ill voluntarily. Forl 
I DEM roo Tags... perſuaded that of all the Philoſo- 
2 Wer? Cs phers, there is not one to be found, 
trat Men firnes Who ſays that Men fin voluntarily, 
voluntarily. They all know that thoſe who commit 
Crimes, commit them whether they 

Mor not. Therefore Simonides does not ſay, that he 
will praiſe him who does not commit Crimes voluntari- 
ly; but this Yoluntarily has Reference to himſelf. He ſays, 
that he will praiſe him voluntarily, and with all his Heart; 
For he was perſuaded that it frequently 

There are cer- happens that an honelt and a good Man 
_ People tiat jg forced to love and to praile certain 

e ought always 

to praiſe and People. For Example, a Man has a very 
love whatever unreaſonable Father and Mother, an 
Miichief they unjaſt and cruel Country, or ſome 
do us, All that other ſuch like Thing. It that happens 


©xrates lays woe! * 
Mere is wonder. to à Wicked Man, what does he! Firli 


ful. he is very glad of it, and afterwards 
his chief Care is to complain publickly, 

and to make the ill Humour of his Father and Mother, 
and the Injuſtice of his Country known every where, in 
Order thereby to free himſelf from the juſt Reproaches that 
might be made againſt him for the little Care he 1 of 
them, 
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them, and for having abandoned them ; and under thiz 
very Notion he multiplies the Subjects of his Complaint, 
and adds a voluntary Hatred to that forced Enmity, The 
Conduct of an honeſt Man is far different in ſuch Occa- 
ſons: His ſole Care is to hide and cover the Faults of 


his Father and Country ; far from complaining of them, 


he hath ſo much command of himſelf, as always to 
ſpeak well of them. That ifany crying Injuſtice hath torc'd 
him to be angry with them, he himſelf is their Mediator 
to himſelf ; he argues with himſelf for them, and tells 
to himſelt all the Reaſons they can bring to appeaſe him, 
and to bring him back to his Duty ; and he 1s never at 
Peace with himſelf till that being Maſter of his Reſent- 
ment, he has reſtored them his Love, and praiſed them as 
before. I am perſuaded that S7monides himſelf “ has 
frequently found himſelf under an Obligation to _ a 
Tyrant, or ſome other conſiderable Perion, e hay 
done it, + but he did it in Spight of himielf, This then 


is the Language he ſpeaks to Pitzracus. * When I blame 


you, Pittacus, it is not becauſe I am naturally inclin'd 
to blame; on the contrary, it ſuffices me that a Man 
is not wicked and uſeful to no good Purpoſe, nobody 
ſhall ever ſee me quarrel with any Perſon, who may be 
of any Uſe to his Country. I do not love to find 
Fault, for the Race of Fools is ſo numerous, that if 
any Man ſhould take upon him to reprehend them, he 
ſhould never have done, We muſt take all that for 
good and fine, wherein we find no ſhameful Mixture, 
or {candalous Blot. When he ſays, we muſt take all 
that tor Good, Oc.“ It is not the ſame as if he ſaid, 
We mult take all that for white, wherein we 
* find no Mixture of black, tor that would be altogether 
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* He ſpeaks this, becauſe Simonides had kept a very good 
Correſpondence with Pauſanias, King of Lacedeman, who gained 
= Battel of Platces, and with Iliero the wiſeſt of all the Ancient 

yrant?s, 

That is to ſay, that he did it in Obedience to the Law of Na- 
ture, confirmed by the written Law, and which he called by the Name 
of Neceflity, 


s nidiculou:,” 
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* ridiculous.” But he would have them to underſtand, 
that he contents himſelf with a Mediocrity, and that he 
reprehends and blames nothing wherein this Mediocrity 
is found. For we muſt not hope to meet with Perfec- 
tion in this World. Wheretore, ſaith he, I do not 
look for a Man who is altogether innocent among all 
* thoſe who are nouriſhed by the Product of the Earth. 
Were I happy enough to find him, I ſhould not hide 
him from you, but ſhould quickly ſhew him to you, 
* Till then 1 ſhall praiſe no Man as being perfect. It 
* ſufficeth me that a Man be in this laudable Mediocrity, 
and that he do no ill. Thoſe are the People whom | 
love and praiſe.” And as he ſpeaks to Pittacus who 
is of Mitylene, he ſpeaks in the Language of the Mity- 
lenes, Voluntarily I praiſe them, and I love them. This 
Word Voluntari has no Reference to what precedes, but 
to what follows. He means that he praiſes thoſe Peo- 
ple of his own Accord, whereas there are others whom 
he praiſes of Necefſity. Thus then, Pittacus, conti- 
* nues he, 1f you had kept yourſelf in that Mediocrity, 
and told us Things that were probable, I ſhould never 
have reprehended you; but in lieu thereof you impoſe 
* upon us, for Truths, Principles that are manifeſtly 
* falſe, and which is worſe, about very eſſential Things; 
* wherefore I contradict you.“ Behold, my dear Prodi- 
cus, and my dear Protagoras, what, in my Opinion, 1 
the Meaning and the Scope of this Poem of S:monides. 

Then Hippias anſwering, ſaid, Indeed Socrates you 
have perfectly well explained the hidden Meaning of that 
Poem : I have alſo a ſhort Speech to make to you to 
confirm your Explication. If you pleaſe I will communt- 
cate my Diſcoveries to you. 

That is very well, ſaid Alcibiades, interrupting him, 
but it muſt be another Time. At preſent it is reaſonable 
that Protagoras and Socrates make an End of their Dil- 
pute, and that they ſtand to the 'Treaty they have made. 
If Protagoras inclines ſtill to queſtion, Socrates mult an- 
ſwer; and if he has a Mind to anſwer in his Turn, Se 
crate: mutt queſtion, I leave it to Protagoras's Choice, 
ſaid I, let him fee which is moſt agreeable to him. = 
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if he would be adyiſed by me, we ſhould leave of the 
Poets and Poetry. I confeſs, Protagoras, that ] ſhould 
be wonderfully well pleaſed to dive with you into the 
Depth of the firſt Queſtion I propoſed, for in converſing 
thus of Poetry, we do as the ignorant and common 
People when they feaſt one another, * for not being 
able to diſcourſe among themſelves of fine Things, and 
to maintain Converſation, they are filent and borrow 
Voices to entertain one another; they hire ata great Charge 
Singers and Players upon Flutes to ſupply their Igno- 
rance and Clowniſhneſs. Whereas when honeſt Men, 
who have been well educated and inſtruted, eat to- 
gether, they don't ſend for Singers, Dancers, and Players 
on the Flute; they find no Trouble to entertain one an- 
other without all thoſe Fopperies and vain Amuſements 
that are only pardonable in Children : But they ſpeak 
and hear one another reciprocally with Decency and good 
Behaviour, even when they excite one another the moſt 
to drink, and to prefer the Harmony of their Diſcourſe 
to all Voices and Flutes. It ought to be the ſame in this 
Kind of Converſation, eſpecially when 

it is between ſach People, as moſt of Good Converſati- 
thoſe who are here value themſelves to on preferable 

be ; they have no Occaſion for ſtrange to the moſt ex- 
Voices, nor for Poets, of whom they <2t Mulick. 
cannot aſk a Reaſon for what they 

lay, and to whom moſt of thoſe who cite them at- 
tribute ſome one Senſe, ſome another, without being 
ever able to convince one another, or to come to an A- 
oreement. That's the Reaſon why able Men ought to 
let alone thoſe Diſſertations upon the Poets, and to en- 
tertain themſelves together, in ſounding and examining 
ode another by their Diſcourſe, to give a Proof of the 
Progreſs they have made in the Study of Wiſdom, 


8 
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The Muſicians and Players upon Inſtruments were introduced to 
Feaſts by Clownith People who were uncapable of entertaining them - 
ſelves. Does not the violent Paſſion that is obſerved now a-days for 
Muſick proceed from the ſame Detect ? Perhaps we ſing only becauſe 
we cannot diſcourſe. 

That's 


— 
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'That's the Example which methinks you and I ought 
rather to follow. Letting the Poets alone then, let us 
diſcourſe together, or if I may ſay ſo, let us fence toge- 
ther to ſee how far weare in the right. If you have a 
Nlind to queſtion me, I am ready to anſwer you; if not, 
give me Leave to propoſe the Queſtion to you, and let us 
endeavour to bring the Enquiry which we have interrupt- 
ed, to a happy Iſſue. 

When I had ſpoke thus, Protagoras knew not which 
Part to take, and made no Anſwer. Wherefore Al. iti. 
ades turning towards Callias, ſaid he, that Protagoras 
does well in not declaring what he will do, whether he 
will anſwer or propound. 

No, without doubt, ſaid Calizas; let him enter the 
Liſt than, or elſe let him tell why he will not, that we 
may know his Reaſons, and that thereupon Socrates may 
diſpute with ſome other, or that ſome one of the Company 
may diſpute with the firſt who ſhall offer himſelf. 

Then Protagoras being aſhamed, as I thought, to hear 
Alcibiades talk ſo, and to ſee himſelf ſollicited by Calli. 
as, and almoſt by all thoſe who were preſent, at laſt, re. 
lolved with muen Difficulty, to enter into Diſpute, and 
deſired me to propoſe Queſtions to him. | 

Preſently I began to ſay to him, Protagoras, do not 
think thac I will coverſe with you upon any other De- 
lign than to ſearch into the Bottom of ſome Matters, where. 
of I ſtill daily doubt; for I am perſuaded that Hemer 

| hath very well faid, Two Men who go 

In the tenth tezether ſee Things beſt, for one ſets 
_ of tis i- chat the other fees nat. In effect, ue 
: poor Mortals, all of us whatever, whe 

we are together, we have a greater Felicity for al 
that we have a Mind to fay, do, or think; whereas ore 
Man alone, tho' never ſo able and witty, ſeeks alwais 
fomebody to communicate his Thoughts, and to con- 
form himſelf till ſuch Time as he has found what le 
fought. Behold alſo why 1 converſe more willingly with 
you than with another, being very well perſuaded that 
you have better examined than another Man all the Mat 
ters that an honeſt Man ought in Duty to ſearch into the 
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Bottom of, and particularly all that relates to Vertue. Alas! 
o whom could one addreſs himſelf rather than to you? 
Firſt, you value yourſelf on being a very honeſt Man; 
and befides that, you have an Advantage that moſt ho- 
honeſt Men have not, that is, that being vertuous, you 
can alſo make thoſe vertuous who frequent your Com- 
pany : You are ſo ſure of doing it, and rely ſo much 
upon your Wiſdom, that whereas the other Sophiſts hide 
and diſguiſe their Art, you make publick Profeſſion of 
it, by poſting of it up, if I may fay fo, in all the Ci- 
ties of Greece, that you are a Sophiſt; you give your- 
ſelf out publickly to be a Maſter in the Sciences and in 
Vertue; and you are the firit who have ſet a Value upon 
yourſelf, and put a Price upon your Precepts: Why 


| then ſhould we not call you to the Examination of 
| Things that we enquire after, and that you know ſo 
well? Why ſhould we not be impatient to aſk you 
| Queſtions, and to communicate our Doubts to you? 
For my Part, I can't refrain it, and I die with Deſire 
that you would make me” remember the Things that I 
have already aſked you, and that you would explain to 
me thoſe which I have ſtill to aſk. 


The firſt Queſtion I aſked you, I remember it very 


well, is, if Science, Temperance, Valour, Juſtice, and 
p oanctity ; I ſay, if theſe five Names are applicable to 
one only and the ſame Subject, or if every one of thoſe. 


denotes a particular Eſſence, a Thing which has its diſ- 


| tint Properties, and is different from the other four. 
| You anſwered me, that theſe Names were not applica- 


ble to one only and the ſame Subject, but that each of 


them ſerved to denote a Thing ſeparate and diſtinct, and 
that they were all Parts of Ver tue, nor ſimilar Parts, as 
E thoſe of Gold, all which reſemble the whole Maſs whereof 
they are Parts, but diſſimilar Parts, as the Parts of the Face 
which are all Parts of it, without any Reſemblance to each 
other, and without reſembling the whole, whereof they 
are Parts, and which have every one their different Pro- 
| Perues and Functions. Tell me then if you are ſtill of 
| this Opinion ; and if you have altered it, explain your 


Thoughts to me; for if you have changed your — 


: 
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I will not hold you to the Rigour, but leave you an en. 
tire Liberty to gainſay yourſelf ; and ſhall not in the leaf 
be ſurprized that you have broached thoſe Principles at 
firſt, as it were to try me. 

But I tell you moſt ſeriouſly, Secrates, anſwered Pr: 
2?agoras, thoſe five Qualities which you have named, are 
Parts of Vertue. To tell you the Truth, there are fon 
of them which have ſome Reſemblance to each other : 
But Valour is very different from all the reſt, and by 
this you ſhall eaſily know that I tell you the Truth; you 
Mall find an infinite Number of the People who are ve- 
ry unjuſt, very impious, very debauched, and very ig- 
norant ; yet at the ſame Time they are valiant to Admin 
tion. 

J ſtop you there, ſaid I, for I mul 

Socrates is going examine what you have advance]. Do 

- oem that you call thoſe who are bad, Valiant! 
„bur cannot be f; that your Meaning ? 


1 "thaa Ves, and thoſe who go headlong 


conſequently where others fear to go. 

Valour is incon- Let us ſee then, my dear Protagora:, 
—_— _ We don't you call Vertue a fine Thing! 
prugence ; 88 
ä — And don't you boaſt of teaching it as 


ſomething that is fine ? 

Yes, and as ſomething that is very fine, otherwiſe 
have loſt my Judgment. 

But is that Vertue fine in Part and ugly in Part, or is it 
altogether fine ? 

It 15 altogether fine, and that very fine. 

Don't you find ſome People who throw themſelves head- 
long into Wells and deep Waters ? 

Yes, our Divers. 

Do they do it becauſe it is a Trade they are accuſtom- 
ed to and expert in, or for ſome other Reaſon ? 

Becauſe it is a Trade they are expert at. 

Who are thoſe who fight well on Horſe-back ? Are 
they ſuch as know how to manage a Horſe well, or thoſe 
who cannot ? 

Doubtleſs thoſe who can manage a Horſe. 


Is it not the ſame with thoſe who fight with eck 
65 
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Ye; certainly, and in all other Things the ſame, thoſe 
who are expert in them are more brave and courageous 
than thoſe who are not, and the ſame 'Troops, after 
having been well diſciplined and inured to War, are fa: 
different from what they were before they had learned any 
Thing. 

But ſaid I, you have ſeen People who without having 
learned any Thing of what you ſay, are notwithilancing 
very brave, and very courageous upon all Occaſions ? 

Yes certainly, I have ſeen ſome, and thoſe moſ: 
brave. 

Don't you call thoſe People who are ſo brave and fo 
bold, valiant Men ? 

You don't conſider, Socrates, what you ſay ; then 
Valour would be an ugly and ſhameful Thing, for thole 
Men are Fools. 

But I ſay have not you called bold Men, valiant Men? 

Yes, ſo far. 

And nevertheleſs now thoſe bold Men ſeem to you to 
be Fools, and not valiant ; and juſt now, quite contrary, 
you thought the moſt learned, and the moſt wiſe to be 
the moſt bold. If they are the moſt bald, then accord- 
ing to your Principles, they are the moſt valiant ; and 
conſequently Science is the ſame Thing as Valour. 

You don't well remember, Socrates, What I anſwer's 
to; you demand if valiant Men were bold, I anſwered, 
Yes. But you did not at all aſk me if bold Men were 
valiant ; for if you had, I ſhould have 


brought a Diſtinction, and have told 
you that they are not all ſo. Hitherto 
my Principle, that the Valiant are bold, 
remains in its full Strength, and you 
have not been able to convict it of any 
Falſhood. You make it appear very 
well that the ſame Perſons are more bold 
when they are inſtructed and well 
trained-up, than before they had learned 
any Thing; and that diſciplined Troops 
are more bold than thoſe that are not 


"Tis an EvaſGon 
of the Sophiſt 
drawn from theo 
Rule of univerſal 
affi mative Pro- 
poſitions, which 
are not converti- 
ble but by adding 
ſome Reſtriction 
to the Attribute 
v hich become the 
Subject. 


diſciplined; and from thence you are pleaſed to conclude, 


that 
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that Valour and Science are but one and the ſame Thing, 
By this fine Way of arguing, you will alſo find that 
Strength and Science are but one and the ſame Thing. 
For tuſt, you'll aſk me after your uſual Way of Grada- 
tion, “ Are the Strong, Puiſſant ? ! 
Lt true alſo, ſhould anſwer you, yes. Then you'd 
will fon make add, are thoſe who have learned 
it appear in the to Wreltle more puiſſant than thoſe 
Sequel, who have not learned ? And the ſame 
Wreſtler, is he not more puiſſant after 

having learned, than he was before he knew any Thing 
of that Exerciſe? I ſhould ſtill anſwer, yes. And from 
thoſe two Things which I ſhould have granted, you would 
believe, that by making uſe of the ſame Proofs, you 
might lawfully draw this Conſequence, that by my own 
Confeſſion Science is Strength. Fair and ſoftly, I pray 
you; I have not granted, neither do J grant that the Pu- 
iſſant are ſtrong, I only ſay that the Strong are puiſ— 
iant, For Puiflance and Strength are far from eng the 
ſame Thing. Puiſſance comes from Science, and {ome- 
times from Choler and Fury ; whereas Strength comes 
always from Nature and from the good Nouriſhment 
that is given to the Body. It is thus that I have faid 
that Boldneſs and Valour were not the ſame Thing, and 
that there were ſome Occaſions wherein the valiant 
were bold, but that it could not be inferred from thence 
that all the Bold were valiant. + For Men become _ 
J 


nn. 


* To underſtand Protagoras's Way of arguing, we muſt know 
that by Strenzth, he means the natural Diſpoſition of a Robutt 
Body; and that by Puiſſance, he means a ſupernatural Vigour 
like that of a frantick Perſon, who in his Fits breaks Chains, 
and he alſo means acquired Vigour, like that of a Champion. 
This is the Reaſon why he grants that the Strong are Puiſſant, and 
denies that Puiſſant are Strong, for Strength is natural, and Puiſſance 
fprings from Habit, or from an Impulſe of the Mind. But in the 
Bottom *tis nothing but a mere Quibble wherein the Sophiſt even con- 
tradicts himſelf, as will be ſeen immediately. 

T He means that the more Men are diſciplined, trained up to 
roar, or tranſported with Anger, they are the more bold. He 


compares Boldneſs to Puitlance, and Valour to Force, But he dos 
no: 


c 


= 
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by Exerciſe and Art, and ſometimes by Anger and Fury, 

juſt as they become puiſſant. But Valour proceeds from 

Nature and the good Nouriſhment that is given to the 
ul. 

" But don't you ſay, my dear Protagoras, that certain 

People live well, that is to ſay, agreeably, and that 

others live ill, that is to ſay, diſagreeably ? 

Without doubt. 

And do you ſay that Man lives well, when he ſpends 
bis Life in Troubles and Grief ? 

No aſſuredly. 

But when a Man dies after having ſpent his Life agreea- 
bly, don't you think he lived well? 

Yes, I do. 

After your reckoning then, is it not a good Thing to 
live pleaſantly, and is it not a very bad Thing to hve diſ- 
agreeably ? 

* 'Tis according as one delights in what is decent and 
honeſt, ſaid he. 

What, Protagoras, ſaid I, will you be of the Opinion 
of the Vulgar, + and will you, with them, call certain 
Things that are agreeable, bad, and ſome otheis that are 
diſagreeable, will you call them good? 


not ſee that in confeſſing that Valour proceeds from the Good 
Nouriſhment given to the Soul, he acquieſceth with Sccrates's Princi- 
ple, that Valour is nothing but Science. Socrates is going to lead him 
another Way. | 

|| To know well what Valour is, one muſt firſt fix well what Grief 
and Pleaſure is; and this is what Socrates is going to do after an admi- 
rable Way, worthy of ſo great a Philoſopher. 

* Protagoras is athamed of what he juſt now confeſſed, for he 
lees the Conſequence of it; therefore he contradicts himſelf all of 
2 ſudden, and he acknowledges that a Man who ſpends his Lite in 
honeſt Things, and who delights therein, lives agreeably, even 
tho' the ſaid Things be painful. S:crates makes good ule of this Con- 
ton, and is going to purſue this Principle which will overthrow the 


ö Sophiſt immediately. 


For the Vulgar are perſuaded that there were ſome agreeable 
Things that are bad, and ſome diſagreeable Things that are goods But 


; hey reckon them good or bad only by their Conſequences ; for to con- 
der them in themſelves, they find the Things that are agreeable to be 
Doch and the diſagreeable bad, 


Yes 
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Yes certainly. 

How fay you ? Thoſe agreeable Things, are they bad 
in that which makes them agreeable, independently from 
all that may happen? And thoſe diſagreeable Things, 
are they good after the ſame Manner independently on all 


Conſequences ? 


* Yes, it is jult ſo, 

+ Then they are not bad in ſo far as they are diſagree. 
able. 

In Truth, Socrates, ſaid he, I know not if IT ought 
to make my Anſwers as ſimple and as general as your 
Queſtions, and if I ought to aſſert abſolutely, that all 
agreeable things are good, and that all diſagreeable things 
are bad. Methinks, that not only in this Diſpute, but 
alſo in all others that I may have, it is ſureſt to an 
ſwer, that there are certain agreeable Things that are 
not good, and that among the Diſagreeable, there are 
certain Things that are not bad; and that there is a 
third Kind which keeps the Middle, ahd which are nei- 
ther good nor bad. . 

But don't you call thoſe Things agreeable, that are join. 


ed with Pleaſure, and which give Pleaſure ? 


Moſt aſſuredly. | 

I aſk you then if they are not good, in ſo far as they are 
agreeable, that is to ſay, is not the Pleaſure they cauſe 
ſomething of good ? 

To that, Socrates, ſaid he, I anſwer you what you 
daily anſwer others, that 1s, that we muſt examine it, and 
if it agrees with Reaſon, and we find that the agreeable 
and the good are but one and the ſame Thing, we mult 
acquieſce therewith, if not, there is an open Field for 
Diſpute. | 


— — 


* This Sophiſt confeſieth one thing here, whereof he is not ia 
the leaſt perſuaded ; he alſo retracts it in the following Anſwer, for 
he fore-ſees very well that that Confeſſion would ingage him too far. 
He knows not how to rid himiclf out of the Trouble and Confuſion le 
ks in. 

T 'Tis a neceffary Conſequence of what this Sophiſt confeſſed juſt 
now. For if diſagreeable Things are gocd independent from what may 


Which 


tolow, they cannot be bad becauſe they ate diſagrecable. 
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Which do you like beſt then, Protagoras, ſaid I, will 
you be pleaſed to lead me in this Inquiry, or ſhall J lead 
ou? 
f It is moſt reaſonable that you ſhould lead me, for you 


began. 


[ will do it, ſaid I, and here's perhaps a Means, that 
will make the Thing appear plain, as a Maſter of Exer- 


Cie, or Phyſician ſeeing a Man whoſe Conſtitution he 


would know, in order to judge of his Health, or the 
Strength and good Diſpoſition of his Body, does not 
content himſelf with looking on his Hands and Face, but 
ſays to him, ſtrip yourſelf, I pray you, and let me fee 
your Breaſt and your Back, that I may judge of your State 
with the more certainty ; I have a Mind to ule the ſame 
Conduct with you for our Inquiry; after having known 
your Sentiments of Good and of Argeeable, I muſt ſtill 
ſay to you as that Maſter of Exerciſes, my dear Prora- 
goras, diſcover yourſelf a little more, and tell me your 
Thoughts of Science. Are your Thoughts of that like 
thoſe of the Vulgar, or are you of other Sentiments ? 
For this is the Opinion of the Vulgar 

in Reference to Science or Knowledge: For the 7 
They think it is a Thing that is neither — — 3%. 
ſtrong, capable of Conduct, nor wor- 


able or diſagree- 
thy to command: They can't fancy to able depends 


| themſelves that it has any of thoſe Qua- ſolely upon 


lities ; and they perſuade themſelves, Science. 

that when Science is found in a Man, 103 

vs 1 The Opinion 

it is not that which leads and conducts that the Vulgar 
him, but a quite different Thing; that had of Science. 


| ſometimes 'tis Anger, ſometimes Plea- 


ſure, ſometimes Sadneſs, at other Times Love, and moſt 
frequently Fear. In a word, the Vulgar take Science to 
be a vile Slave always inſulted and domineered over, 


: and draged along by the other Paſſions. : 
Are you of the ſame Opinion with 'em? A fine Portraic= 


—_ ture of Science, 
Ordo you think on the contrary, that the Character 


Science is a firm thing, that it is capable Ghereof was 


| of commanding Man, and that it can explained in the 
| Put him into a State never to be con- Argument. 


quet'd 


r Cry oe 6 ASSO 
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quer'd by any Paſſion, and that all the Potentates upon 
Earth ſhall never be able to force him to do any Thing 
but what Science ſhall command him, for it is alone ſuf. 
Cient to deliver him. 
* I do not only think all that you 
The Vanity of have ſaid, Socrates, anſwered Prota. 
the Sophiſt. goras, of Science; but I add, that it 
would ſeem worſe in me than in any 
other Man, not to maintain that it is the ſtrongeſt of al 
human Things. 

You have Reaſon Protagoras, that is true. However 
you know very well that the Vulgar don't believe us 
upon this Subject, and that they maintain that moſt 
Men do to little Purpoſe know what is moſt juſt, and 
what 15 beſt, for they do nothing of it, although it be 
in their Power, and that frequently they act quite con- 
trary. Thoſe of whom I have aſked the Cauſe of ſo 
ſtrange a Conduct, have all told me, that thoſe People 
are overcome with Pleaſure, or by Sadneſs, or vanquiſh 
ed, and carried away by ſome other Paſſion. I am apt 
to believe that thoſe whom I have conſulted, are de- 
ceived in that, as in many other Things. But, let us fee, 
endeavour with me here to teach them, and to make 
them plainly know what this unhappy Inclination is, and 
wherein it conſiſts, which occaſioneth them to be over. 
come by Pleaſures, and that they do not act that which 
is beſt, though they know it, For perhaps, if we ſhould 
iay to them, Friends, you are deceived and you have 2 
!:ale Principle, they would aſk us in their Turn, Socrats 
and you, Protagoras, What ! Is it not a Paſſion to be 
overcome by Pleaſures ? Tell us then what it is? from 
whence it comes, and wherein it conſiſts ? 


— 


ä 1 
* 


* Yes, but Socrates ſpeaks of another Science far different 
f:wm that which the Sophiſt means, and whereof he boaits, for 
he ſpeaks of the Knowledge of God and of the Knowledge of 
the Truth, which alone can deliver Man 3 whereas the Sephi/ 
ipeaks of human Sience, Which is more capable of deſtroying a Man 
than ſaving him. 

How, 
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How, Socrates ! ſaid my Antagoniſt, are we obliged 
o ſtand to the Opinions of the Vulgar, who ſpeak at ran- 
dom all that comes into their Heads? 

F However, methinks, anſwered I, that this ſerves in 
© ſome Meaſure to make us underſtand the Coherence that 
E Valour may have with the other Parts of Vertue. It 
© therefore you will ſtand to what you firſt accepted of, 
Which is, that I ſhould lead you through that Way which 
I think the beſt and the ſhorteſt, follow me; if not, as 
© you think fit, I give it over. 

On the contrary, ſaid he, Socrates, I pray you to con- 
tinue as you began. | 


EReſuming my Diſcourſe then, If thoſe ſame People, 
| WE aid I, my dear Protagoras, ſhould perſiſt to aſk us, how 
edo you call that State which we call to be overcome by 
. WE Pleaſures ? What ſhould we anſwer ? For my Part, this 
ois the Way I ſhould take to anſwer them. I ſhould 
je immediately ſay to them, My Friends, hearken, I pray 


vou, for Protagoras and I are going to endeavour to 


„ ire a ſatisfactory Anſwer to your Queſtion. Do you 
e. think that any other Thing happens to you than what 
de, eally happens, at all Times when you are enticed by the 
ke Fleaſure of Feaſting, or by that of Love, which ſeems 
nd WE very agreeable to you, you yield to the Temptation, 
er- though you know very well that thoſe Pleaſures are very 
ich bad and very dangerous? They would not fail to an- 
ud wer, that 'tis nothing elſe. We ſhould afterwards afk 


mem, Why ſay you that thoſe Pleaſures are evil? Is it 


e 1 
at: becauſe they give you a Sort of Pleaſure in the very Mi- 
be te that you enjoy them, and that they are both agree- 


wle? Or is it becauſe in the Sequel they ingender Diſ- 
pales, that they throw you headlong into Poverty, and 
that they draw after them a thouſand and a thouſand Rliſ- 
ſortunes that are as fatal? Or ſuppoſe they ſhould not 
be followed by any of thoſe Miſchiefs, would you always 
call them bad, * becauſe they cauſe Man to rejoyce, and 


LY to 


For that's what would be needful to ſay, to confeſs, as Procago- 
{= has already done, that agrecable Things are bad independent ot 
* Fe, This is a Principle altogether Divine. S- 

vs i}, 0 
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to rejoyce in Vice is the moſt deplorable of all Vice, 
and the Puniſhment of Sin? Let us conſider, Prota— 
goras, what other reg box. they anſwer to us, than that 
they are not bad, by Reaſon of the Pleaſure they occa- 
ſion at the Time of Enjoyment, but becauſe of the Dil. 
eaſes and other Accidents which they draw after them ? 

+ I am perſuaded, ſaid Protagoras, that thai's what all 
of them almoſt would anſwer. | : 

Does not, ſay I, all that which deſtroys our Health, or 
which cauſeth our Ruin, vex us? I fancy they would 
agree to it. 

Without doubt, ſaid Protagoras. 

Then ſhould I conti.ue, You think, my Friends, as 
we fay, Protagoras and I, that thoſe Pleaſures are not 
bad becauſe they terminate in Sorrow, and deprive Men of 
other Pleaſures which they deſire to enjoy? They would 
not fail to acquieſce therein. 

Protagoras conſents to it. | 

But, ſay I, if we ſhould take the contrary Side, and 
ſhould aſk them, My Friends, you ſay that diſagreeable 
Things are good, how do you underſtand it? Will you 
ſpeak by Example of bodily Exerciſes of War, of Cure 
that the Phyſicians perform by Inciſion, by Purgations, 
or by the ſtricteſt of Diet? Do you ſay that thoſe 'Things 
are good, but that they are diſagreeable? They would 
be of that Opinion. 

Without any Difficulty. 

Why do you call them good? Is it becauſe at tit 


„ 


crates does not inſiſt upon this, becauſe he finds it too ſublime for 
the Vulgar ;-and that he knew very well that it is not their Opin” 


ON. 

Tt And conſequently Protageras has ſpoke againſt his own pro 
per Sentiments, when he anſwered, that certain agreeabic 
Things were bad by the very ſame Thing that made them agreeable, 
and independent from all that might happen, and that certain di. 
agreeable Things were good after the ſame Manner, independent di 
all that may follow. We muſt obſerve this wonderful Art wherel 
Sccrates makes Pratagorgs contradict himſelf fo plainly, without ev! 
otfending him, 1 

ye 
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very Minute they cauſe the greateſt of Aches and infinite 
Pain 2 Or becauſe by their Operation, they occaſion 
Health and a good Habit of Body, that they are the Pre- 
ſervation of Cities, that they raiſe to Empire, and that 
they heap Glory and Riches upon certain States? Wich- 
out doubt they would make no Scruple to take the latt 
part: And Protagoras acquieſceth therein. 

But ſuppoſe I ſhould go on and aſk if all thoſe Thing: 
which I have named are good for any other Reaſon than 
becauſe they end in Pleaſure, and that they remove and 
| chaſe away Vexation and Sadneſs ? For could you have 
| any other Motive which ſhould oblige you to call thoſe 


Things good, than the removing of Vexation and the Ex- 
pectation of Pleaſure ? I can't believe it. 
; Nor I neither, ſaid Protagoras. 
| Therefore don't you ſeek after Pleaſure as a good thing, 
and don't you avoid Vexation, as an Evil? 
4 Without Contradiction. | 
e And conſequently you take Vexation for an Evil, and 
* WW Pleaſure for a Good? You call Pleaſure itſelf an Evil, 
. when it deprives you of certain Pleaſures that are greater 


than thoſe which it procures you, and when it caulcs 
po Troubles more ſenſible than all its Pleaſures. For 
0 if you ſhall have any other Reaſon to call Pleaſure an 
Evil, and if you ſhould find that it had any other End, 
vou would make no Difficulty to tell it us, but I am ſure 
vou can't find it. 
lam alſo ſure that they can't find any, ſaid Protags- 
= 75, 
Is it not the ſame Thing with Grief or Pain? Don'. 
= You call it Good when it delivers you from certain 


. Anguiſhes that are greater than thoſe which it occaſions 

Jou, or when the Pleaſures it procures, are greater than 
pro: its Vexations ? For if you could propoſe to yourſelf au) 
_ other End than what I have told you, for calling Pain 
"5 Good, you would without doubt teil it us; but you cau't. 


| That is very true, Secrates, ſaid Protagoras. 

© Suppoſe, continued I, you ſhould aſk me in vour 
q Courſe, why I turn the Thing ſo many Ways ? I ſhould 
, Pardon me, my 8 7 this is my Way of exa- 
ö 2 mins. 
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mining into Subjects on all Sides. For firſt, it is not 
eaſy to demonſtrate to you what that is which you call 
to be overcome by Pleaſures; and on the other hand, 

there is no means to make certain and 
The only Way to ſenſible Demonſtrations. But you ate 
. 3 ſtill at your Liberty to declare unto me, 
to examine into if you find Good to be any other Thing 
the Objections on than Pleaſure, and Evil to be any other 
all Sides. Thang than Pain and Sadneſs. Tell me, 

would not you be very well ſatisfied to 
ſrend your Time agreeably, and without Vexation ? If 
you are contented therewith, and if you can't find that 
Good and Evil are any other thing than what I ſay, hear 
ken to what follows. 

That being preſuppoſed, I maintain that there is no- 
thing more ridiculous than to ſay as you do, that a Man 
knowing Evil to be Evil, and being able to prevent his 
abandoning himſelf thereunto, ceaſeth not to commit it, 
becauſe he is hurried along by Pleaſure, and that it is 
no leſs abſurd to advance as you do; on the other Side, 
that a Man knowing good, yet refuſeth to do it, becauſe 
of ſome preſent Pleaſure that puts him off from it. The 
Ridiculouſneſs that I find in thoſe two Propoſitions will 
viſibly appear to you, if we don't make Uſe of many 
Names, which only ſerve to embroil us, as Agreeat!:, 
Di/agreeable, Good, Evil. Seeing therefore we ſpeak 
but of two Things, let us make uſe only of two Names: 
Let us at firſt call them by the Names of Good and Z- 
wil; aud afterwards we ſhall call them by thoſe of 
Aegrceable and Diſagreeable, That being granted, let us 
ſay, That a Man knowing Evil, and being ſenſible that 
it is fo, ceaſeth not to commit it. We ſhall certainly be 
afked, why does he commit it? We ſhall anſwer him, 
becauſe he is overcome, And by what is he overcont, 
they will ay ? We can anſwer no more by the Agree 
ableneſs of it, that is to ſay, by Pleaſure, for tis a Word 
that is baniſhed, and in Lieu thereof, we have agreed 
to male uſe of that Word Good. Therefore we mul: 
make uſe of that Term only, and we muſt anſwer, Tat 
that Man commits Evil only becauſe he is overcome and 

ſurmounted 
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ſurmounted. By what? We muſt cut ſhort the Words, 
overcome and ſurmounted by Good. If he who quel- 
tions us has ever ſo little Inclination to Raillery, and if 
he be a Man who can puſh us home, you ſee what a fine 
Field we give him. He will laugh immediately with all 
his Might, and will ay to us, in Truth that's a very plea- 
ſant Thing, that a Man who knows Evil, and is ſenſible 
that it is ſo, and being able to forbear doing of it, ceaſ- 
eth not to commit it, becauſe he is overcome by Good. 
He will add, do you think that Good is uncapable ©: 
ſurmounting Evil ? Or 1s it capable of it ? Withour 
doubt we will anſwer that it is not capable of it, for 
otherwiſe he whom we ſay to be overcome by Pleaſure 
would not have ſinned, But for what Reaſon is Good 
incapable of ſurmounting Evil? Or 

why has Evil the Strength to ſurmount For if Good has 
Good ? Is it not becauſe one is greater, = * 

# . urmounting 

and the other leſs? Or becauſe one is EVI, he ww. 
more numerous and the other leſs ? For ee done it, and 
we have no other Reaſons to alledge to conſequently the 
them. Evil would not 

Then it is evident from this, would date wen commilt- 
he add, that according to you, tbe * 
overcome by Good, is to chuſe the greateſt Ewils in Rorm c 
the lea Good, There's an End on that Side, Now let 

us _— thoſe Names by calling this Good and Foy: 

5 by the Names of Agreeable and Diſagrecalle. And let 
us ſay that a Man does, we have hitherto ſaid EN“, but 
let us now ſay diſagrecable Things. A Man then does 
Things that are diſagreeable, knowing that they are ,, 
he does them becauſe he is overcome and ſurmounted ty 
thaſe that are agrecable, and that notwith/landing are 
wncapable to overceme and ſur mount. And what is it 
tat makes Pleaſure uncapable of ſurmounting Grief ? 1s 
it rot the Exceſs or the Delect of the one in Reference 
to the other? that is to ſay, when the one is greater or 
leſs than the other; when one is more or leis flat and 
dull than the other. . 
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mit Evil voluntarily, becauſe they are carried away by Pleaſures, 
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But it any Body ſhould object to us “ that there is a 
great Difterence between a prefent + Pleaſure, and a 
Pieaſure or a Pain that is to come and expected: I aſk 
upon that Head: But do they differ by any other Thing 
ban by Pleaſure or Pain? They can differ in nothing 
ie, Now I fay, that a Man who knows how to balance 
Things well, and who puts agreeable Things on one ſide, 
and diſagreeable things on another, as well theſe that are 
preſent, as thoſe that he may foreſee are to come, 
knows very well which are the moſt numerous. For 
if you weigh the Agreeable with the Agreeable, you 
muit always chuſe the moſt numerous, and the 
greateſt ; if you weigh the Diſagreeable with the Diſ- 
agreeable, you muſt chuſe the leaf in Number, and the 
imalleit; and if you weigh the Agreeable with the Diſ⸗ 
agreeabie, and that the laſt are ſurmounted by the hrlt, 
{ whether it be that the preſent are ſurmounted by the 
abſent, or the abſent by the preſent, we muſt always 


* — — — tt — 
* 


* That's the laſt Refuge of thoſe who maintain, that Men com- 


for the Man prefers a preſent Pleaſure to a future one, and this 
Pleaſure is ill more preferable than Pain that he foreſees. This is 
what Socrates is going to refute after a very plain manner, and with 
much Strength. 

+ This is Szcrates's Anſwer to the foregoing Objection. Plea- 
ſure and Pain differ only in the Number or Degree of the Pains, and 
Pleaſures. Therefore it is ridiculous to think that a Man ſhould 
be ſo mu h an Enemy to himſelf, as voluntarily to prefer a ſmall 
preſent Pleaſure to a great Pleaſure that he is ſure of, and to run 
after a Pleaſure which he ſees is followed by a certain Pain, For 
it is agreed that every Man ſeeks the Good and ſhuns the Evil. Al 
that is in Queſtion is to take a Balance, and to weigh the Good and 
the Evil, ſeeing they are known. This is not done, and it is a ſute 
Coken that they are not known, and conſequently tis the want & 
Knowledge, that is to ſay, Ignorance, that precipitates us into Evil 
This is without all Doubt, 

That is to ſay, whether the preſent Pains be leſs numerous 
hin the Pleaſures that are expected, or the Pains that are expett- 
ed tewer tlon the preſent Pleaſures, the greateſt Number ought al. 
ys to be choſen : In a word, we muſt run after Good when it Þ 
r er than Evil, whether that Evil be preſent or abſent, A gre# 


Fr::icip!e, 
; chule 
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chuſe the greateſt Number, that is, the firſt, the Agree- 
able; and if the latter, I mean the Diſagreeable, weigh 
down the Scales, we muſt beware of making ſo bad a 
Choice, Is not that all the Art to be uſed ? Yes, with 
out doubt, they would ſay. Protagoras alſo agrees to 
it. 

Since that is ſo, I would ſay, anſwer me, I pray? 
Does not an Object appear greater near at hand than at 
a Diſtance ? Don't you underſtand a Voice better when it 
it is near you, than when it is far off? 

Without Contradiction. 

If therefore our Happineſs conſiſted If our Happineſs 
always in chuſing and doing that which depended upon 
is leaſt, what ſhould we do, and to what OO of 
ſhould we have Recourſe to aſſure us Body . 
of Happineſs all our Life- time? Should fure with all pot- 
we have Recourſe to the Art of Mea- fible Exactneſs. 
ſuring, or ſhould we content ourſelves 
with Appearances, and with a ſimple Glance of the Eye? 
But we know that the Sight has often deceived us, and 
that when we have judged by the Eye, we have been ot- 
ten obliged to change our Opinion when the Queſtion to 
be decided has been which is the greateſt? Whereas the 
Art of Meaſuring has always removed thoſe falſe Ap- 
pre and by making the Truth appear, has ſet the 

ind at Eaſe, which relied upon this Truth, and has af- 
certained the Happineſs of our Life. What would cur 
Diſputants ſay to that? Would they ſay that our Safe- 
j epends upon the Art of Meaſuring, or upon any other 

rt ? 

Upon the Art of Meaſuring, without doubt. 

And if our Safety ſhould depend up- 
on the Choice of even and odd, every If our Satety 


| Time that one mult chuſe the leaſt, #999 depend 


Numbers 
and compare the moſt with the moſt, bene f. ve vg 


or the leaſt with the leaſt, and the but who would 


one with other, whether they be near or learn to cypher, 


ata Diſtance, upon what Art would our 
dafety depend ? Is it not upon the Art of Arithmetick ? 


or the Art of Meaſuring, which teacheth us nothing but 
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e Crreatneſs of Things, is no longer the Buſineſs in 
(Jeſtion; it would be requiſite to know the Even and the 
ud, and nothing but the Knowledge of Arithmetick can 
*40N vs that. Would not our People agree to that! 

tFrredly, ſaid Protagoras. | 

* That's well then, my Friends. But fince it has ap- 
veared to us that our Safety depends upon the good 
Choice which we ſhould make between Pleaſure and Pain, 
that is to ſay, between that which in thoſe two Kinds i; 
rhe greateſt or the leaſt, the moſt numerous or the leaf, 
ine neareſt or the fuitheſt off; Is it not true that th: 
Art of Meaſuring is the Art of examining the Largenei 
of Things, and of comparing their different Reſemblat- 
ces; | 

It can't be otherwiſe, 
Then the Art of Meaſuring muſt be + an Art anda 
Science, they could not diſagree to it. We ſhall examine 
other Time what that Art is, which at the ſame Time 
is an Art and a Science: now that the Art of Meaſuring 
2 Science, we agree to it, and that ſuffices for a Demot- 
tration that we ought to give you, Pratagoras, and |, 
upon the Queſtion that you have propoſed to us; fora 
the ſane Time that you and I have agreed, that there 
nothing ſo ſtrong as Science, and that wherever it 
found, it is victorious over Pleaſure, and all other Pat 
ſions, you have contradicted us, in aſſuring us, that Plet 
{ure is often victorious, and that it triumphs over Man, 
even when he knows the Poiſon of it: and as we hate 
not agreed to your Principle, then if you remember i, 
you have demanded, Protagoras, and you, Socrates, l 
that be not to be overcome by Pleaſure, tell us then whit 


— 


Our Safety depends upon the good Choice between Pleaſure an 
Pain, We are only unhappy becauſe we deceive ourſelves in di 
Choice. Our Misfortunes proceed only from our Ignorance, for no- 
body deſires to be unhappy. 85 

+ It is an Art, becauſe there are Rules and a Method z and 05 
a Science, becauſe its Objects are Things neceſſary and immate* 
rial, and becauſe it makes its Demonſtrations by infallible Arg 


ments built upon necæſſary Principles that are inconteſtable and c. 
tain. 
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it is, and how do you call that Inclination that carries us 
| away. If we ſhould have anſwered you upon the Spot 
| that we called it Enorance, you would have laughed at us. 
Laugh on now, and you will laugh at yourſelves, For 
you have confeſſed that thoſe who deceive themſelves in 
© the Choice of Pleaſure and of Pain, that is to ſay, of 
E Good and Evil, are not deceived, but for want of Know- 
ledge ; and afterwards you further agreed, not only for 
Want of Knowledge, but for Want of that Science which 
teacheth to meaſure. Now every Action wherein one is 
deceived for Want of Knowledge ; you Know very well 
rourſelf, that it is an Ignorance, and by Conſequence it 
is a very great Ignorance to be overcome by Pleaſure. 
Protagoras, Prodicus, and Hippias, boaſt that they can 

| cure this Ignorance, and you becauſe you are perſuaded, 

that this unhappy Inclination is ſome other thing than Ig- 
da BW norance ; you will not apply yourſelf, and will not ſend 
une BR your Children to thoſe Sophiſts who are ſuch excellent 
me Bn \aiters, as holding it for a certain Trath that \ ertue 


8 WW danct be taught, and you ſave the Money which you 
ON BE would be obliged to give them. And it is that fine Opi- 
d 1, non chat cauſes all the Misforunes not only of the Repub- 
* 


lick, but alſo of particular Per ſons. 
That's what we would anſwer to thoſe honeſt People. 
But I apply myſelf now to you, Podicus and Hppzas, 


Pal and I aik you as well as Protagoras, if you think what 1 
rs ut now ſaid be true or falſe ? 
all, 


Taey all agreed that they were very ſenſible Truths. 
You agree then, ſaid I, that Agreeable is that which is 
called Good, and Diſagreeable, that which is called 
vil. For as for that Diſtinétion of Names which 
Predicus would have introduced, I kiſs his Hands. In 
ect, Prodicus, call Goodneſs Agreeable, Delectable, 
Delicious, Charming; and invent ſtill more Names if that 
* you, it is alike to me: Anſwer only to what I 
ſk you. 

Prodicus agrees to it, ſmiling, as do alſo the others. 


Os Then 
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: Then what do you think of this, m 
"Ie N 5 Friends, ſaid 1, 480 not all Actions Fu 
make us live which tend to live agreeably, and with. 
without Pain is ont Pain? And is not a fine Action at 
eee ow. , the ſame Time good and uſeful ? 
NPs alien They agree to it. 

If it be true that Agreeable be good, 
and that it be the Good, then it is not poſſible that a Man 
knowing that there are better things than thoſe which he 
does, and knowing that he can do them, ſhould not. 
withitanding do the Evil and leave the Good. Therefore 
to be overcome by Pleaſure is nothing elſe than to be in 
gnorance; and to overcome Pleaſures is nothing elſe than 
:0 have Knowledge. 

They acquieſced therein. 

But, ſaid I to them, what do you 
What is it to be call it to be in Ignorance ? Is it not to 
in Ignorance, have a falſe Opinion, and to deceire 

one's ſelf in Things that are very eſſential 
ard very important ? 

Without Contradiction. 

It follows then, from this Principle, that no Perſon 
runs voluntarily into Evil, nor into that which he takes to 
be Evil. * And it is not at all in the Nature of Man 
to run after Evil, as Evil, inſtead of running afte 
Good. And when one is forced to chuſe one of two Evilz 
you will find nobody who would chuſe the greateſt, if i 
were in his Power to take the leaſt. | 

T hat ſeemed to us all to be manifeſt Truth, 

Then, faid I, what call you Terror and Fear? ſpeak 
Prodicus. Is it not the ExpeQation of an Evil, whether 
you call it Terror or Fear ; 

Protagoras and Hifpias acquieſced, that 'Terror 2nd 
Fear were nothing preciſely but that, and Prodicus col: 
teſſed it of Fear, but denied it of Terror. But that | 
no Matter, my dear Prodicus, anſwered I. The only 


— 
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* For it is a certain Truth our Will never inclines to any This 
but that which pleaſeth it moſt, And there is nothing but Good, © 


what it takes for ſuch, that pleaſrs it, ; 
1mportall 
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important Point is to know if the Principle which I jult 
now aſſerted be true. If it be fo, all your Diſtinctions 
are uſeleſs, In effect, who is the Man who would run af- 
ter that which he fears, when he might go before that 
which he fears not? That is impoſſible by your own Con- 
ſeſſion; ſor from the time that a Man fears a thing, he con- 
ſeſſeth that he believes it to be bad: and there is nobody 
that volutarily ſeeks after and receives that which is bad. 

They agreed to it. 

Thoſe Foundations being laid down, Predicus and 
Hippias, ſaid I, Protagoras muit now juſtiſy and prove 
the Truth of what he at firſt aſſerted ; or rather ] muſt 
grant him Quarter for what he advanced at firſt, for he 
{aid that of the five Parts of Vertue, there is not one 
that reſembles another, and that they had each of them 
their own Qualities and a different Character. I will not 
inſiſt upon that, but let him prove what he ſaid after- 
wards, that of thoſe five Parts there were four which 
had ſome Reſemblance to each other, and one which was 
altogether different from the other four, that is to ſay, 
Valour, | 

He added, that I ſhould know this Truth by this evi- 
dent Mark, that is, ſaid he, Socrates, that you fhall ſee 
Men who are very imperious, unjuſt, debauched and ig- 
norant, and yet have a heroick Valour; and you will 
underſtand by that, that Valour is extremely different from 
the other Parts of Vertue, 

I confeſs that at firſt I was very much ſurprized at this 
Anſwer, and my Surprize hath been greater fince I exa- 
mined the Thing with you, I aſked him if he did not 
call bold and reſolute Men, Valiant? He told me, that 
he gave that Name to thoſe bold Spirits who run head- 
long into Danger ; for you remember it very well, Prota- 
goras, that was the Anſwer you made me. 

I do remember it, ſaid he. 

Tell us then wherein are the Valiant bold 
Things that the Timorous undertake ? 

No, without doubt. 


. it in others? In thoſe that the Prave under- 
e? 


is it in 


Aſſuredly. 


| 
| 
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7 Aſſuredly. | 
fs Don't Cowards run upon thoſe Things that ſeem t 
IF be ſafe, and the Valiant upon thoſe that ſeem to be terrible 
1 So People ſay, Socrates anſwered Protagoras. 
| Youſay true, Protagoras; but that's not what I af 
vou, I would know your Sentiment. Wherein do yo 
{ay are the Valiant bold ? Is it in things that are terrible 
and that they themſelves find ſo? 
Don't you remember, Socrates, tha 

For he has made you have plainly made it appear al 
it appear that ready, that that was impoſſible. 

22 is the ex- You are in the right, Protagoras, | 
pre,amion ern had forgot it. Then it is a Thing de 


19 Evil, and that no 
Body runs volun- monſtrated, that nobody Greg e 


1 — 


g tarily to Evil, Things that he finds to be terrible, be 
1 cauſe it is moſt certainly an Ignorance t 
| {ufer one'sſelf to be overcome by Paſſions. 
1 Tis agreed to. 
| | | But on the other Side, both the one and the other, 
| the Brave and the Coward run upon Things that ſeen 
f 


mn A—_ 


to be ſafe and without Danger, and by that Means tit 
| Cowards undertake the ſame Things as the Brave. 

1 "There is a great Difference, Socrates ; The Cowards de 
1 the quite contrary to what the Brave do; without goin! 
1 {arther, the one ſeeks War, and the other flies from it. 
But do they find it to be a fine thing to go to War? 
ves, certainly, molt fine. 


= * 
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* *'Tis a neceſſary Conſequence of what Pretageras juſt nov 
confeſſed, that the Brave don't run upon terrible Things becauk 
it is an Evil. Then they run upon Things that are ſafe, and thi 
appear to be without Danger; and by Conſequence they do the fant 
Thing as the Cowards, and they tend to the ſame Mark ; That: 

certain; but here's the Difference between the Cowards and tit 

U brave Men, that the brave Men acting always by Knowledge, u. 

* never deceived in the Side they chuſe; for they certainly kno 
# it what is terrible, and what is not. Whereas the Cowards aQtiiy 
1 by Ignorance, and fixing Safety where Danger is, and Danger whe" 
5 Safety is, are always deceived, How many great Truths are clears 
| by this Principle ! 1 
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Tf it be fine, it is alſo good, for we have agreed that all 
Actions that are fine are good. p 

That is moſt true, ſaid he to me, and I have always 
been of that Sentiment. | 

I am very glad of it. But who are thoſe then who 
will not go to the War which they find to be ſo fine and ſo 

ood ? 

'They are Cowards, ſaid he. 

In the mean Time, ſaid I, to go to War is a fineand a 
good Thing; is it not alſo agreeable ? | 
It is a Seque! of the Principles which we have agreed 
to. | | 
Do the Cowards refuſe to go to that 
which 1s finer, better, and more agree- They don't know 
able, although they know it to be what it, then they are 
itis ? | in Ignorance. 

But, Socrates, if we ſhould confeſs that, 
ther we overthrow all our firſt Principles. 

How ſay I, do not the Brave run upon all that they 
think to be the fineſt, the beſt, and the moſt agreea- 
ble ? 

It can't be * 3 

Then it is evident that the Brave . 
have not a ſhameful Fear when they bien, ; _— 
fear, nor a ſhameful Aſſurance when fear, but not 
they are firm and afſured ? other wiſe. 

Iis true. 

If they are not ſhameful, then they are fine and ho- 
net; Is it rot ſo? And if they be honeſt, they are 
good? 

Ves. 

And are not the Cowards, tho' raſh 
and ſurious, quite contrary? Have they 
not unworthy Fears and ſhameful Aſſu- 
rances ? 

I confeſs it. 
And from whence come thoſe unwor- 


thy F ears and ſhameful Aſſurances ? Is it not from Igno- 
rance ? 


That is certain. 


Cowards and 
Fools fear un- 
ſeaſonably, and 
truſt after the 
ſame Manner. 


But, 


| 
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But, what do you call that which makes Cowards, Co- 
wards? Do you call it Valour or Cowardiſe? | 

I call it Cowardiſe, without doubt. 

Then the Cowards appear to you to be ſo, becauſe of 
their Ignorance of Senſible Things. 

Moſt aſſuredly. 

Then 'cis that Ignorance which makes them Cowards ? 

I agree to it. 

141 have agreed that it is Cowardiſe that makes Cow- 
ards:? 

Aſſuredly. 

According to you, Cowardiſe is the Ignorance of 
Things that are terrible, and of thoſe that are not? He 
made a Signal that he agreed to it. At the ſame Time 
Valour is oppoſite to Cowardiſe ? He made the ſame Sign 
of Approbation. 

And confequently the Knowledge of Things that are 
terrible, and of thoſe that are not in Oppoſition to the Ig- 
norance of the ſame Things ! He gave another Sign of his 
Conſent, 

Is Ignorance, Cowardile ? 

He paſſed this over with ſome Difficulty. 

And is not the Knowledge of Things that are terrible, 
and of thoſe that are not, Valour ; ſeeing it is contrary to 
the Ignorance of the ſame Things ? 

Oh ! upon that ne'er another Sign, and not one 
Word. 

How, ſaid I, Protagoras, will you neither grant me 
what I demand, nor deny it me ? 

Come to an End only, ſaid he. 

Then I aſk you only one ſmall Que!- 

He has made it tion more. 1 aſk you if you till think 

appear that that's as you did lately, that there are Men 

impolũdle. who are very ignorant and yet very 
brave? 

Seeing you are ſo preſſing, ſaid he to me, and that 
you will oblige me to anſwer you {til}, I will do you that 
Pleaſure. I tell you then, Socrates, that that which you 
aſk me, ſeems impoſſible, according to the Principles that 
we have eſtabliſhed. | 
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T aſſure you, Protagoras, ſaid I to him, that I pro- 
poſe all thoſe Queſtions to you with no other Deſign, 
than to examine narrowly into all the Parts of Vertue, 
and to know well what Vertue itſelf is; For I am per- 
ſuaded that that being well known, we ſhould certainly 


find what we ſeek for, and what we have diſcourſed ſo 


much upon, I in ſaying that Vertue can't be taught, 
and you in maintaining that it can. And at this cloſe 


of our Diſpute, if I durſt preſume to perſonate Vertue, 


I ſhould ſay that it mightily upbraids us and laughs at 
us, in ſaying to us, you are pleaſant Diſputants, Socra- 
tes and Protagoras! You, Socrates, after having maintain'd 
that Vertue can'c be taught, you are now running to con- 
tradict yourſelf, by endeavouring to make it appear that 
all is Science, to wit, Juſtice, Lemperance, Valour, Oc. 
which is juſt going to draw a Concluſion, that Vertue 
can be taught : For if Knowledge be difterent from Ver- 
tue, as Protagoras endeavours to prove it, it is evident that 
Vertue can't be taught: whereas, if it paſſes ſor a Sci- 


ence, as you would have it be acknowledged, * Men 


will 


8 
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* That is founded upon this erronious Opinion which is very 
common, that every Science can be taught. Socrates ſenſibiy 
proves it to be an Error, ſeeing by maintaining that Vertue is a Sci- 
ence, he aſſerts at the ſame Time, and proves after a moſt ſolid 
Manner that Men cannot teach it. And it is not difficult to fee what 
he aims at : He means that it can be learned of no body but God ; 
for he is the God of Sciences, Deus Scientia- * 
rum, as he is called in the Holy Scripture ; : "ſs 
wherefore David ſays to him, Lord teach 119. 00, Tul. 
me Knzwledpe 3 and he affureth us, that it is 94, 1. 
he who teacheth it to Men, qui docet hominem ſcientiam. If 
that be true of Knowledge, it is allo true of Valour, ſeeing Se- 
crates hath already proved, that Valour and Knowledge are but 
the fame Thing. Plate was not the firſt Heathen who had the Idea 
of thoſe excellent Truths; above three hundred Years before him, 
Homer had ſaid, when he brings in. Agamemnon ſpeaking to 
Achilles, If then be ſo waliant, from whence 
comes thy Valour ? Ts it wt God who gave it In the firſt Buck 
thee > And almoſt three hundred Years before He- of bis Il, 
mer, David had ſaid, *tis God wvho teacheth my Pſal. 18. 34. and 
Hands to War, qui docet manus meas ad præ— 144. 1. 
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will never apprehend that it can't be taught. And, Pes. 
ragoras, on the other hand, after having maintained that 
it can be taught, contradicts himſelf alſo, by endeavour. 
ing to perſuade us that it is ſome other thing than Know- 
ledge. 


But let us leave the Fickion. For my Part, Pratago- 
ras, I am heartily ſorry to ſee all our Principles ſo horri- 
bly confounded and turned topſy-turvy; and I could 
paflionately wiſh that we could diſintangle, and explain 

them; that after having ſearched thro! 
We ought to all the Parts of Vertue, we might plain- 
Ren #'ome- ly ſhew what it is in itſelf, and that put- 


tbeas, and not ( e x 
Sinerbeus ; that ting our chief Queſtion at laſt to a Hear- 


is to ſay, to ing again, we might examine if Vertue 
govern themſ les could be taught or not, to the End, we 
by the ſpirit ot might know what to ſtand by : ForT am 
—_ 8 by very much afraid that your Epimetheus 
World, which has deceived us in our Examination, as 
is quite contrary YOu ſay he deceived, and forgot us in 
to God, the Diſtributen he made. I will alſo 


tell you frank ly, that in your Fable, Pro. 
metheus, has pleaſed me muc! bet er than that Lover of 
Confuſion Epimethers ; and 'tis by following his Exam- 
ple that I take all Care and Precaution to frame my whole 
Liſe well, imploy ing myieit 10l-'y in thole Injuries, and 
it you would, as | told you juſt now, I would moſt wi!- 
lingly dive into the Bottom of all thoſe Matters with 
ou. s 9 5 8 
: Socrates, ſaid Protagaras to me, I extremely com- 
mend your good Inten.ions, and your Way of treat- 
ing upon Subjects, I can boaſt that I have no Vice, 
but above all, that I am furthelt from that of Envy; 


— 


hum, But one will ſay, why does not Szcrates explain his Meaning ? 
Tis becauſe a Philoſopher ought to fix what Vertue is, before he ex- 
plains from whence it comes, and who are the Maſters that teach it ; 
for Vertue being known, its Author is alſo conſequently known, and 
the, Preof is made, 


no 
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no Man in the World is leſs inclined to it than my- 
ſelf: And as for you, I have often ſaid, that you 
are the only Perſon of all thoſe I converſe with, whom 
I admire the moſt, and that there is none of all thoſe 
of your Age, but who I think are infinitely below 
you; and I add, that I ſhall not in the leaſt be ſur- 
prized that you be ſeen one Day among the Num- 
ber of thoſe great Perſons who have rendered them- 
ſelves famous * their Wiſdom. But we ſhall ſpeak 
another Time of thoſe Matters, and it ſhall be when you 
pleaſe. At preſent, I am obliged to go Hoine about ſome 
other Buſineſs, 

We muſt then, Protagoras, ſaid I to him, put off 
the Diſpute till another Time, ſeeing you will have it 
ſo; beſides, I ſhould have been gone a great while 
ago, where I am expected; but I tarried to ob- 
lige handſome Callias, who deſerved it of me, That 


_ ſaid, every one retired whither his Affairs called 
im, 
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HIS Dialogue is only a Recital of a Con- 
FY ference which Plato feigns that Socrates had 
BE with ſome young People in the School of a 
& Grammarian ; or perhaps that Plato has 
2 veg. it for us, ſuch as Socrates actually 
had it, and ſuch as he related it to his Diſci- 
ples. Its intitled, THE RIVALS; for the Anci- 
ents quote it by this Name : It is Mo- 
evTea rt, ral, and treats of Philoſophy. Socrates 
and not diſputes here againſt two Errors which 
s eπν,w run in the Heads of the young People of 
his time: Some miſunderſtanding a Pal- 

ſage of Selon, fancied that Philoſophy conſiſted in know: 


ing all the Sciences. And others believed that to * 
the 
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me Name of Philoſopher, it was ſufficient to have a 
little Smack of Sciences and Arts, that they might be 
able to diſcourſe -of them with Maſters, and to ac- 
quire the Reputation of an univerſal Man who could 
judge of every Thing. Socrates argues very ſolidly againſt 
thoſe two Principles. He overthrows the laſt, in making 
i: appear that there is nothing more ridiculous than to 
fancy the Philoſopher to be a ſuperficial Man, inferior 
in all to Maſters in each Science, and conſequently 
ft for none, And he refutes the firſt, by inſinu— 
ating that as too much Food hurts the Body, ſo too 
great a Heap of Sciences and Knowledge hurts the 
Soul ; whoſe Health, like that of the Body, proceeds 
from a juſt Meaſure of the Food that is given it. The 
moſt ſkilful is not always he who knows moſt, but 
he who knows well the Things that are neceſlary. 
Which puts me in Mind of a fine Saying of one of 
the moſt learned Men of this Age, and whoſe Works 
are known to every Body: He ſaid, 

That he ſhould have been as ignorant \,_ l x, 
1 many others, if he had read as much as 

they. 

There are Millions of Things uſeleſs to lead us to 
true Philoſophy, and which inſtead of advancing us, 
put us behind. Philoſophy is ſomething greater than 
Arts, and more admirable than that which is com- 
monly called the Sciences ; for it is nothing elſe but 
the Knowledge of Things Divine and Human, which 
diſpoſeth us to ſubmit to the firſt, and to guide and 
govern others by the Rules of Prudence and Juſ- 
tice; inſomuch that we may be uſeful to our Neigh- 
bours and to ourſelves, in oppoſing Vice, and mak- 
ing Vertue to grow and to flouriſh. Tis by this 


that one Friend gives good Advice to another ; by 
| this a Magiſtrate does Juſtice well ; by this the Mal- 
ter of a Family governs his Houſe: and, in a word, 
by this a King governs his People: "Theſe are the 
Truths that Socrates teaches in this ſhort Converſa- 
tion which is very valuable. One would ſay, at 

e 
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he is Salomon's Diſciple, and that he had heard wha: 
Wiſdom ſpoke from his Mouth: To me belong Coun- 
fel, Equity, Prudence, and Strength ; 'tis by me that 
Kings veign, and that Law-grvers 7 Laws ; "tis by 
me that Princes command, and that the Peers H rhe Earth 
decree T uftice. : 

Another very important Truth which Socrates allo 
teacheth here, is, that the moſt Learned are not al. 
ways thote ho are the beſt diſpoſed to true Wif- 
dom. The molt Ignorant is frequently nearer to it, 
than he who has grown old in Books, and who has 
ſeen and read all, We have Initances of it every 


Day. 


[ae ESD 
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OCRATES. TI went tother 
Day into the School of Denis, who 
teacheth Learning. I found there 
| ſome of the handiomeſt young Peo- 
ple, and of the belt Families of the 
City, with their Lovers. I there ob- 
ell ſerved above all, two of them who 
J were diſputing together, but I could 
not underitand the Subject of their Diſ- 

ute; it ſeemed to me to be upon ſome 23 always 
Points of the Doctrine of Anaxagoras ris Rong | 

. ; ption that 

or Oenopidas, for they were drawing of relaned at. fe 
Circles, and quite ſtooping ; they were chens. 
imitating certain 'Turnings and Motions 
of the Heavens with a wonderful Attention. Curious to 
know what it was, I addreſſed myſelt to a young Man 
who ſat by me; and it happened that be was the Lover of 
ore of thoſe who were diſputing together. I aſked him 
then, jogging him a little with my Elbow, what occaſions 
this great Attention? Is the Subject of the Diſcourſe fo 
great and ſo fine, as to require ſuch a ſerious Applicati- 
on ? 
| Good, anſwered he, ſo great and ſo fine! they are pra- 
ting of heavenly Things, and they do nothing but ſpeak 

Folly with all their Philoſophy. 


Surprized 
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Surprized at the Anſwer, How, ſaid I, my Friend, do 
you think it 1s Folly to be a Philoſopher ? How comes 
it that you ſpeak ſo harſhly ? Another young Man that 
was ſeated by him, who was his Rival, and had heard 


my Queſtion, ſaid to me, In Truth, Socrates, you will 
yourſelf to that Man; 


not find your Account in apply 
and in aſking him if he believes Philoſophy to be Folly: 
don't you know that he has ſpent all his Life in eating, 
ſleepi g, and in bodily Exerciſes? Can you expect any 
other Anſwer from him, unleſs it were, that there is no- 
thing more ſhameful nor more fooliſh than Philoſophy ? 
He who ſpoke to me thus, had always apply'd himſelf to 
Sciences; whereas the other whom he treated ſo ill, ap- 


ply'd himſelf wholly to Exerciles. 


I thought it convenient to let alone that Champion 
who had neglected the Mind, only to exerciſe the Body, 
and to keep to his Rival, who pretended to be more able. 
And that I might the better draw from him what I deſired, 
I ſaid, what I aſked at firſt, I aſked it of you both in com- 
mon. And if you think you are more able to anſwer 
me, than he, I apply myſelf only to you. Anſwer me, 
do you think that it is a fine Thing to be a Philoſopher ? 
Or do you believe the contrary ? The two Diſputants, 
who had heard us, gave over their Diſpute, and draw- 
ing nearer, they reſolve to hear us with a deep Silence. 
I Know not what Influence this Approach had on our two 
Rivals ; for my Part I was ſurprized at it, for it is uſual 
to me, I cannot ſee handſome young People * without 
admiring them. 

He to whom I ſpoke did not ſeem to be leſs touched 
than myſelſ ; however, he did not fail to anſwer me 
with ſome Sort of Aſſurance and Self- love: For my Part, 
Socrates, 1f I thought it was a Shame to be a Philoſopher, 


—_— — 
— — 
— 


* It was an Admiration that produced in him the Deſire of be- 
ing able to contribute to the making of them as vertuous as they 
were handſome, See what Maximus de Tyr, has ſaid on this Paſ- 
ſage. 
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[| thould not believe myſelf to be a Man: And who- 
ger has that Thought, I have altogether as bad an Opi- 
nion of him. By that he hit his Rival home; therefore 
he raiſed his Voice that he might be underſtood by him 
whom he loved. 

Then 'tis a fine thing, anſwered I, to be a Philoſopher ! 
Yes aſſuredly, ſaid he. But, anſwered I, do you think it 
poſſible for one to decide whether a Thing be fine or ug- 
ly, unleſs he knows it before ? Do you know what it is 
to be a Philoſopher ? Without doubt, ſaid he, I know 
it, Then I aſked him, what is it? 

'Tis nothing elſe anſwered he, than what Selen ſaid 2 
In making myſelf old, I learn an Infinity of Things. For, 
methinks, that he who would be a Philoſopher ought to 
learn ſomething every Day of his Life, both in his 
Youth and in his old Age, to the End, that he may know 
all that can be known. 

At firſt, methought, he ſpoke ſomething. But after 
having pauſed a little upon it, I aſked him if he held 
that Philoſophy was nothing elſe but a Polymathy, that 
b to ſay, a Heap or a confuſed Maſs of all the Sci- 
ences? He told me, it was nothing but that. But, 
aid I, do you think that Philoſophy is only a fine 
Thing, or do you believe it alſo a good Thing ? I be- 
lere it to be very good, anſwered he. Do you think 
that is particular to Philoſophy, continued I, or do you 
ind the ſame Thing in others ? For Example, do you 
tink the Love of Exerciſes is as good as it is fine, or 
are you of Opinion that it is neither fine nor good. In 
ny Opin:on, anſwered he, jeſting merrily, for you, that 
Love is very fine and very good ; but as for him, ſpeakin 
or his Rival, it is neither the one nor the other. And 
o you believe, ſaid I, that the Love of Exerciſes con- 
is in having a Mind to do all Exerciſes ? Without 
doubt, ſaid he; as the Love of Wiſdom, that is to ſay, 
'hiloſophy, conſiſts in having a Mind to know all things. 
but, I aſked him, Do you think that thoſe who apply 
liemſelves to Exerciſes have any other Aim than that of 
te Health of their Body? Mo, without doubt, ſaid he, 

they 
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they propoſe to themſelves no other End. And conſe. 
uently, ſaid I, is it not the great Number of Exerciſe: 
that makes People enjoy their Healths ? 

Would it be poſſible, anſwered he, that one could bel 
in good Health by applying himſelf only to a few Exer. 
ciſes? 

Upon that I thought fit to ſtir up my Champion: 
little, that he might come to my Aſſiſtance with the Ex. 
perience he had in Exerciſes: Then directing my Diſf 
courſe to him, why are you filent, ſaid i, my Dear 
when you hear your Rival ſpeak of your Art? Do yon 
alſo belt: ve as he, that 'tis the great Number of Exerciſe 
that cauſeth Health? Or, on the other Hand, do yo 
think that it is to uſe ſuch of them as you ſhall think fit 
and neither to exerciſe yourſelf too much nor too little ? 

For my Part, Socrates, he anſwered me, I am lll 
perſuaded, as I have always been, that there is nothing 
more true than what the common Proverb ſays, that 
moderate Exerciſes cauſe a good Health: Is not that a fin 
Proof of it? That poor Man with his Application to Stu 
dy, and his Deſire to know every Thing, ſee how hes: 
He has loſt his Appetite, and does not ſleep: He is: 
ſtiff as a Stake, and as dry as a Match. 

At theſe Words the two young Men fell a laughing, and 

the Philoſopher bluſhed. 

Seeing his Confuſion, I turned towards him, What de 
vou pretend to then, ſaid I ? Don't you confeſs now tha 
'tis neither the great nor the ſmall Number of Exerciſe: 
that cauſe Health; but moderate Exerciſes, and to keep 
directly in the mid Way? Will you reſiſt too? 

If J had to do with him only, ſaid he, I would make 
my Part good, and I find myſelf ſtrong enough to prove 
to him what I have advanced, even though it ſhould bt 
far leſs probable ; he's ſo far from being a dan- 
gerous Enemy. But with you, Socrates, I will not dif 
pute againſt my Opinion. I confeſs then, that it is not 
the great Number of Exerciſes, but moderate Exerciſes, 
that cauſe Health. | 

Is it not the ſame with Food, ſaid 1? He agreed tc 
it, and J made him confeſs the ſame, as to all mn 

Things 
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things that relate to the Body, that it was the juſt Mid- 
ile that was uſeful, and in no wiſe the too much, nor the 
oo little. And as to what relates to the Soul, ſaid I after- 
rards, is it the Quantity of Food that is given it which is 
ſeful, or is it only a juſt Meaſure ? _ 
on off Tis the juſt Meaſure, ſaid he to me. 
Eu But, continued I, are not Sciences of the Number of 
Dit boſe Foods of the Soul? He acknowledged it. And 
Jear Nenſequently, ſaid I to him, It is not the great Number 
Sciences that nouriſh the Soul well, but the juſt Mea- 
oh — which is equally diſtant from too much and too 
aWitle ? 
K ft. He acquieſced in it. 
e: To whom then ſhould we reaſonably addreſs ourſelves, 
 gjMentinued I, to know exactly what is that juſt Meaſure 
thing Food and Exerciſes that is uſeful for the Body? We 
that there agreed that it muſt be to a Phyſician, or to a 
a fe laſter of Exerciſes, And as to ſowing of Seed, to 
> Stu. hom ſhould we apply ourſelves to know that juſt Mea- 
he is Dre? To a Huſbandman without doubt. And as to 
ther Sciences, I add, whom ſhall we conſult to know 
e juſt Medium that muſt be kept in ſowing or planting 
, anden in the Soul? Upon that we found ourſelves al! 
rce equally full of Doubts and Uncertainties. Seeing 
nat due cannot overcome this Difficulty, I told them ſmiling, 
W thatWall we call thoſe two handſome young Youths to our 
erciſe@iiltance, or ſhall we be aſhamed to call them, * as 
 keepſÞ'm'r ſays of Perelope's Lovers, who not being able to 
nd the Bow, would not have it that any other could do 


nle- 
Caſes 


| be 


er. 


make ' 3 
prove When I ſaw that they deſpaired of finding what we 
uld beſhight after, I took another Method. What Sciences, 
x dan I, ſhall we fix upon that a Philoſopher ought to 
ot dil. 
is not 
erciſes i In the 21 Book of the Ody/; v. 285. the Lovers of Penelgpe 
nly teſtify the fear they were in that the Beggar, who was not ye 


eed ten to be Ce, ſhould bend the Bow, whercot Penelope was te 
| other the Reward, 


Thing. 
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learn? For we have agreed that he ought not to learn 
them all, nor even the greateſt Part. | 

The learned Man, anſwering, ſaid they ought to he 

the finelt, themoſt agreeable, and thoſe that could do 
him the greateſt Honour ; and that nothing could do him 
more Honour than to ſeem to underſtand all the Arts, or 
at leaſt the moſt conſiderable ; and that thus a Philoſo- 
pher ought to learn all the Arts that were worthy of an 
honeſt Man's Knowledge, as well thoſe that depend upon 
the Underſtanding, as thoſe that depend upon Handy- work. 

You mean, continued I, for Example, the Joyners 

Trade: One may have a very able Joyner for five or ſix 

Marks. That's a Trade that depend: 

3 or 29 upon Handy- work. And the Art of Ar. 

; chitecture depends on the Underſtand- 

ing. But you can't have an Architect for ten thouſand 

Drachms; for there are very few a 

For 100 Crowns. mong the Greeks. Are not tots the ſort: 

prac ye ig of Arts you mean? When he had an- 

pare ing ring ſwered me yes; I aſked him, if he di 

not think it impoſſible that a Man could 

learn two Arts perfectly, and much more to learn a grea 
Number, arfd thoſe alſo the moſt difficult ? 

Upon that, he anſwered me, don't you underſtand me. 
Socrates ? Tis not my Meaning that a Philoſopher ſhoul 
know thoſe Arts as perfectly as the Maſters, who prac 
tiſe them : it is ſufficient that he knows them like a Gen 
tleman, ſo as he may underſtand what thoſe Mafters fa) 
better than the Vulgar Sort of Men; and alſo be able t 
give his Opinion, to the end that he may make it appear 
that he has a very fine and delicate Taſte of all that! 
{aid or done in Relation to thoſe Arts, 

And I, ſtill doubting what his Meaning was, faid 
ſee, I pray you, if I apprehend your Idea of a Philo 
ſopher ; you pretend that a Philoſopher ſhould be th 
ſame with the Tradeſman, * as a Pentathle or Cham 
This Paſſage is extraordinary fine, and furniſhed Longin 
with the Idea of the Compariſon he made of Demaſtbenes with Hiper 


d:s, and which I have explained in the Remarks vpon that Rheto! 
can, Chap, 28. Pe I 73 


pior 
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pion, who does five Sorts of Exerciſes in the Academy 
with the Runner or the Wreſtler; for he is overcome 
by all thoſe Champions in the Exerciſes that are proper 
to each, and holds but the ſecond Rank after them; 
whereas he is above all the other Champions who 
enter the Liſt againſt him. Perhaps that's the Effect 
which you pretend Philoſophy produces upon thoſe who 
followit ; they are truly below Maſters in the Know- 
ledge of every Art, but they are alſo ſuperior to all 
other Men who pretend to judge of them. Inſomuch, 
that according to you, we mult conceive a Philoſopher, as 

a Man who in every Thing is below the Maſter that pro- 

ſeſſeth it. That I believe, is the Idea that you would give 

of a Philoſopher. | 

Very well, Socrates, ſaid he to me, you have admi- 
rably well comprehended my Meaning, and there is 
nothing more juſt than your Compariſon ; for the 
Philoſopher is truly a Man who does not keep to 
one Thing only, like a Slave, ſo as to neglect all 
others, as the 'radeſmen do, in order to carry it to 
_ laſt Perlection: But he applies himſelf indifferently to 

After this Anſwer, as if I ſtill deſired to know his 
Meaning more clearly, I aſked him if he believed that able 
Men were uſeful or uſeleſs. 

. [ believe them to be very uſeful, Socrates, anſwered 
b. 
If the able are very uſeful, replied I, the unable are 

very uſeleſs. | 

He agreed to that. 

But, ſaid J, are the Philoſophers uſeful or not? 

N are not only uſeful, anſwered he, but alſo very 

uſeful. 

Let us ſee then, reply'd I, if you ſay true, and let us 
examine how it can be that thoſe Philoſophers, who hold 
only the ſecond Rank in any thing whatſoever, ſhould be 
lo uſctul ; for by what you juſt now ſaid, it is clear as the 
Day, that the Philoſopher is inferior to Tradeſmen in all 
the Arts which they profeſs, | 
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He agrees to it. 

Oh! faid I, let's ſee, if you or any of your Friend: 
for whom you had a great Love were ſick; tell me, 
pray you, would you call a Philoſopher, that inferior 
Man, or would you ſend tor a Phyſician to recover you: 
Health, or that of your Friend ? 

For my Part, I would ſend for both, anſwered he. 

Ah! don't tell me that, anſwered I, you muſt chuſe 
which of them you would rather call. 

It you take it that Way, ſaid he, I think there is no- 
body would heſitate, but would much rather call a Phyir- 
cian 

And if you were in the middle of the Sea, toſſed with 2 
furious Tempeſt, to whom would you abandon the Conduct 
of your Ship, tothe Philoſopher, or to the Pilot ? 

To the Pilot, without doubt, ſaid he. 

Thus then both in Storm and in Sickneſs, and in all 
other Things, while the Artiſt or the Maſter of every 
one of thoſe Things is preſent, 15 not the Philoſopher 
r uſeleſs? Would he not be as it were, a dumb Per. 

on? 

So methinks, anſwered he. 

And conſequently, replied I, the Philoſopher is a ve. 
ry uſeleſs Man: For we have Artiſts in every thing, and 
we have agreed that the able are only uſeful, and that o- 
thers are not. He was obliged to agree to it. Shall ! 
preſume to aſk you ſome other Things, ſaid I to him, and 
will not you look upon it as Fs and Ruſtick to ak 
you ſo many Queſtions ? 

Aſk me what you think fit, ſaid he. 

I want nothing more than that we ſhould agree again 
on what we have ſaid. Nlethinks, we have agreed 
on one Side, that Philoſophy is a fine Thing ; that there 
are Philoſophers ; that Philoſophers are able Men ; that 
able Men are uſeful; and that unable Men are uſeleſs; 
and on the other hand, we have agreed that Philoſophers 
are uſeleſs, when we have People by that are Maſters of 
every Profeſſion, and there are always ſome. Is not that 
at we have agreed to? 

Tis fo, anſwered he. 


And 
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And conſequently, ſay 1, ſeeing Philoſophy, accord- 
ing to you, 1s only the Knowledge of all Arts, while 
Arts ſhall louriſh among Men, the Philoſophers will not 
have any Luſtre among them ; on the other hand, they 
will be altogether uſeleis. But, believe me, the Philoſo- 
phers are not what we have fancied to ourſelves ; and 
to be a Philoſopher 1s not to meddle with all Arts, 
and to ſpend his Life in all Shops ſtooping and working 
like a Slave. Neither is it to learn many Things. Upon 
my Word, 'tis ſomething more ſublime and more noble. 
For that Application is ſhameſul, and thoſe who take it 
upon them are only called Nlechanicks and mean Tradeſ- 
men. The better to ſee, if I ſpeak true, anſwer me fur. 
ther, Ipray you, who are thoſe that can break a Horſe 
well? Are not they ſuch as can make him better? 

Ves. 

Aud is it not the ſame of Dogs? 

Ves. 

Thus one and the ſame Art breaks them and makes 
them better? 

Ves. | 5 
But that Art which breaks them, and makes them better, 
1 1t the ſame by which one knows thoſe that are bad ? 
Or is it another? 

No, ſaid he, *tis the ſame. 

Will you ſay the ſame Thing of Men, replied I ? The 
Art which makes them better, is it the ſame with that 
nich reclaims them, and which knows thoſe who att 
good, and thoſe who are bad? 

'Tis the ſame, ſaid he. 

Does the Art which judges of many, judge alſo of one, 


and that which judges of one, does it alſo judge of ma- 
ny ? | 


Yes. 

Is it the ſame, ſaid I, of Horſes, and of all other Ani 
mals? He agrees to it. But ſay I, how do you call the 
vince or Art which chaſtiſes and reclaims the wicked 
Nake hells that are in the Cities, and who violate the 
Laws? Is it not judicature? Ard is not this Art or Judi- 


Sime, that which you call Juſtice ? 


Withou' 


1 
ot 
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Without doubt, anſwered he. 
Thus ſaid Ito him, that Art which ſerves the Judges to 
correct the Wicked, ſerves alſo to make them know who 
are wicked and who are good ? 

Aſſuredly. 

And the ſudge who knows one of them, may alſo know 
more; and ke who can't know many of them, can't know 
one? Is it not ſo ? 

I confciled it, ſaid he. 

Is jt not allo true, ſaid I, that a Horſe which knows 
not the other Horſes that are good or bad, do's not 
know what he is himſelf? I ſay as much of all other A- 
nimals. | 
Ile agreed to it. 

Why then, added IT, a Man who knows not Men, it 
they be good or bad, is he not allo ignorant what he is 
himſelt, tho' he be a Man:? 

That's moſt true, ſaid he. 

Not to know one's ſelf, is it to be wiſe, or to be a 
Fool? 

Io be a Fool. 

And conſequently, continved I, to know one's ſelf is 
to be wiſe. Thus the Precept that is wrote upon the 

Gate of the Temple of Delphos, exhorts 

Know thy ſelf. us to apply ourſelves to Wiſdom and 

Juſtice. It is the ſame Art that teachech 

us to chaſtiſe and puniſh the Wicked; by the Rules ot 

Wildom we know how to know them, and to know our 
ſeives allo. 

Fuat ſeems to me to be very true, ſaid he. 

And conſequently, fay I, Juſtice and Wiſdom are but 
the ſame Thing. And that which makes Cities well go- 
verned and peopled, is the Puniſhment of the Wicked, 
33 not that the Occaſion of good Government? 

He agreed toit. 

When a Man, ſay T, governs a City or State well, 
what Name is given to that Man? Is he not called Kang 

Without doubt. 

Then he governs by the Royal Art, by the Art ol 

Kings; 


but 
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Kings; and is not that Art the ſame with thoſe we juſt 
now ſpoke of ? 

So methin ks. 

When a private Man governs his Houſe well, what 
Name is given to him? Is he not called 2 good Steward, 
or good Maſter * | 

Ves. 

By what Art does he govern his Houſe ſo well? Js it 
not by the Art ot Juſtice ? 

Certainly. 

Then methinks that King, Politician, Steward, Maſter, 
Juſt, and Wiſe, are but one and the ſame Thing; and 
that Loyalty, Policy, Oeconomy, Wiſdom ard Juſtice, 
are but one and the ſame Art ? 

He agreed with me. 


What then, continued T, ſhall a Philoſopher be a- 
ſhamed when a Phyſician ſhall ſpeak before him of Dif- 
tempere, or ſome cther ſhall ſpeak of his Art; I fay, 
mall he be aſhamed that he does not underſtand what 
they ſay, and that he can't give his Advice ? and when a 
King, a Magiſtrate, a Politician, an Oeconomiſt, ſhall 
freak: of their Art, he ſhould not be aſhamed that he can't 
underſtand them, or ſay any Thing of his own Head. 

How ſhould it not be much more ſhameful, Socrates, 
{aid he to me, not to be able to ſay any Thing upon ſo 
great and fo important Things? | 

But, continued I, ſhall we hx it, that upon theſe ſame 
things the Philoſupher ſhould be as the Pentathle, whom 
we juſt now ſpoke ot, that is to ſay, always below the 
Maſters, and that he is but of the ſecond Rank, ſo that 
he will always be uſeleſs when thoſe Maſters are preſent 
Or ſhall we rather ſay, that he ought to be Maſter himſelf, 
that he may not be of the ſecond Rank, and may not 
give his Houſe to the Conduct of another, but that he 
may manage it himſelf in che Rules of Wiſdom and Tul- 
tice, it he would have it well governed, and that it ſhould 
proſper ? | 

He agreeth with me, 

In fine, ſaid I to him, if his Friends ſhould abandon 
themſelves to his Condutt, or his City call him to the 


Office 
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Office of the Xſagiſtracy, or ſhould order him to be Arbi— 
trator upon publick or private Aﬀairs, would it not be a 
Shame for him to be only of the ſecond or third Rank, 
inſtead of being the Head? 

So methinks, ſaid he. 

Then, my dear, Philoſophy wants much ef being a 
Love of all Sciences, or an Application to all Arts. At 
theſe Words the learned Nan being confounded, knew 
not what to anſwer, and the illiterate Man aſſured me that 
was in the right, All the reſt likewiſe ſubmitted to 
thoſe Proofs. 
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